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THE PRISONER OF GLATZ. 



In Upper Silesia, on a rocky height, stands the citadel of 
Glatz, a strong fortress, formerly used as a state prison 
of the kingdom of Prussia. The massive walls, the grated 
bai-s, told the captive that escape was impossible. Each 
dungeon was a veritable tomb. He who entered then* 
left hope behind. 

In this fortress^ in the reign of Frederick William III., 
there languished a prisoner, a distinguished officer of the 
Prussian army, Colonel Massenbach, confined during the 
king's pleasure for the crime of high treason. So, at 
least, his offence was called by the king and the autho- 
rities, in judging of something written by the Colonel 
against the Government. 

For ten dreary years Colonel Massenbach- had remained 
a prisoner, and there was every prospect of his ending his 
days in the fortress of Glatz. His friends and his family 
had tried every plan, and used every endeavour, to obtain 
a review if not a reversal of his sentence. No influence 
seemed to.be of any avaif. He had himself repeatedly 
written to the king : but if the letters reached the royal 
eye, they were vain appeals. Hope had long died within 
him. Yet at length the tidings of a free pardon and an 
unconditional release, came to him in a most wonderful 
way; the details of which were not known at the time, 
but which are worthy of perpetual remembrance. The 
facts are thoroughly authenticated. It was only after the 
death of the king, that the whole truth was known, an<l 
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the story was told by one of the royal chaplains, Bishop 
Eylert, in his Memoirs. His record relates to what took 
place in the palace at Berlin, but he did not know what 
passed in the prison at Glatz. It was the coincidence of 
the two events that forms the marvellous, we might 
almost say miraculous, story of the deliverance of the 
prisoner of Glatz. Miracles may have ceased in the world 
of nature, but they have not ceased in the world of mind, 
and in the kingdom of grace, where still 

" God moves ki a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform." 

In the winter of 1826 a young officer came to the 
palace, and wished to be permitted to have an interview 
with King Frederick William III. The request was re- 
ferred to the Adjutant-General Witzleben, who, after 
seeing the yonng man, told him that at present what he 
wished was impossible, for the king had had the mis- 
fortune to fracture a limb, and was confined to bed, so 
that none but the surgeons and his nearest relatives were 
allowed to see him. The young man, who then gave his 
name as a son of Colonel Massenbach, expressed his great 
regret at being unable to see the king, for he came 
personally, and on behalf of the family, to express sincere 
and grateful thanks for the liberation of his father from 
the fortress of Glatz. 

" What ! " said the Adjutant-General, " is your father 
no more in the fortress ? Where is he, then ? " 

" He has been for a week past at home with his family, 
having been released by order of His Majesty." 

"Impossible," cried Witzleben, "the king has been 
for many weeks confined to his bed and unable to write, 
and an order like that could not have been given through 
any one but myself." 
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As the young man persevered in his assertion, and the 
more vehemently because his word was doubted, the 
Adjutant-General thought that this domestic affliction 
must have preyed upon his mind and weakened his judg- 
ment. The matter appeared so strange, however, that 
after consulting some other officers, he resolved to mention 
it to the king. 

" I happened to be sitting with the king," says Bishop 
Eylert, "when Witzleben entered." As soon as the 
Adjutant-General made his statement, the chaplain says 
that he observed a flush on the pale cheeks of the king! 
and he spoke to Witzleben. 

" It is all quite right," said His Majesty, " and I will 
tell you how it happened. Last week I had a painful 
sleepless night, and in my wakeful hours I thought over 
many incidents of my past life. Among them the re- 
membrance of Colonel Massenbach rose vividly before 
me, and writhing under my own pain I felt kindlier 
thoughts towards him. Turning uneasily on my bed, I 
earnestly prayed to God that there might be granted to 
me were it only an hour of rest. I obtained it, and when 
I awoke refreshed, the sun was shining on my bed, and 
the Queen (Louise) was sitting at the bedside. I told 
her that a text of the Bible had just come into my mind. 
It was that about loving our enemies and doing good to 
them that hate you, 'that ye may be the children of 
your Father in heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.' ' Louise/ I said, ' God has so graciously 
beard my prayer, and refreshed me with sleep, I should 
like to testify my thankfulness by acting on that text. 
What do you think of my pardoning Colonel Massenbach, 
the prisoner at Glatz ? " 

The Queen Louise knew the case well, and remembered 
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the offence he had given, and the anger of the king. She 
could only listen with wonder and thankfulness as the 
king went on to say, " It is right. Let him be released, 
I grant him a free pardon ! " 

"I did not," he continued, speaking to Witzleben, 
" want much talk about it, so I asked immediately for pen 
and paper, and wrote to the governor of the fortress at. 
Glatz to set Colonel Massenbach free. I cannot see his 
son now; nor would it be of any use. Tell him from 
me, that the past is all ^forgiven, and will be forgotten, 
and I wish his father many happy days in the bosom of 
his family. " 

The king said this with a calm tone, and in a weak 
voice, while tears were in his eyes. " What great thing is 
it ? " he said to the chaplain, when Witzleben had retired. 
"It is nothing but what every Christian ought to do, 
according to the Saviour's words, if the offence is chiefly 
against ourselves. Our duty may be easier to perform 
at one time than another. In sickness and under trials 
one feels differently, and judges more leniently than at 
other times. It affords* me great pleasure to think that 
this case of itself, and without apparent motives, was 
brought by God into my thoughts, and that He gave me 
power to restore to his family the man that once had so 
bitterly grieved me." 

Thus far Bishop Eylert has told the story. But there 
was another part of it which he did not know, and which 
must have been made known by the released prisoner and 
his family. When he was in the cell at Glatz only one 
book was left with him ; that book was the Bible. For 
a long time he despised it and neglected it ; then he took 
it up occasionally, to kill time, as he said. His heart 
was filled with anger towards man and towards God, as 
he chafed at his hard fate. But by degrees he became 
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attached to the book, the reading of which calmed his 
spirit, and brought to him a sort of consolation. 

It was a stormy night in late autumn. The wind from 
the mountains howled round the fortress, and the rain 
falling in torrents swelled the waters of the river Neisse, 
which flowed at its base. The Colonel could not sleep. 
The tempest which raged outside corresponded with that 
which agitated his heart. His past life rose before his 
eyes; he began to feel in his conscience his own guilt 
and folly ; he was constrained to admit to himself that 
his forgetfulness of God was- the real source of all his 
misfortunes. 

For the first time during his imprisonment his heart 
was contrite and tender, and tears moistened his eyes. 
He took up the Bible, and his eye fell on these words 
in the Psalms (Ps. 1. 15) : "Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me." 
Other words he saw that suited his condition and ex- 
pressed his feelings, but this one gracious promise, ad- 
dressed to the prayer of penitence and faith, sank deep 
into his soul. He fell on his knees, and — what he had 
never done since his childhood — he prayed ! 

"Behold, he prayeth." Angels may have beheld him 
kneeling, and rejoiced over a repentant sinner. But we 
know that God heard that prayer, which rose to heaven 
from the depth of the prison, above the noise of that night 
of tempest. 

It was the very same night that the king had been 
tossing on his bed, and asking God for an hour of sleep. 
God heard that request ; and He heard the prayer of the 
captive for deliverance. He heard and answered both 
prayers. Human reason may doubt the efficacy of prayer, 
and may call such things chance coincidences. Yes, but 
coincidences willed by God leave no room for chance; 
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He who rules heaven and earth is the God who hears 
and answers prayer. Man sees only the immediate causes 
of events. Man could see the strong fortress of Glatz, 
and could see the arrival of the royal courier from Berlin 
to Silesia ; and the opening of the prison gates, and the 
deliverance of the captive. But man could not see the 
working of the IJoly Spirit that led to the prayer for 
deliverance, nor could man see how the same Spirit caused 
* the answer to that prayer to rise in the king's heart, and 
cause the order for his release. Faith understands what 
reason and science cannot trace, in the course of nature 
and in human affairs. 

The Bible is full of examples and illustrations of the 
power and efficacy of prayer. And among modern in- 
stances, few will be found more remarkable than this true 
story of the prisoner of Glatz. 
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The following circumstance took place during the American 
War, and the principal person concerned in the history, 
whose conduct gave basis to the whole affair, was the late 
Nicholas Vincent, Admiral of the Red. The wonderful 
working of God in the overruling of events, and in turning 
and directing the ways of men, is set forth in a striking 
manner. The story shows also how humanity is often 
rewarded, especially to those who are in peril on the sea. 

It was towards the close of one day in the month of 
March 1778, on board H.M.S. Yarmouth, in the latitude of 
the island of Barbadoes, and about sixty miles to the east- 
ward, the man at the mast-head called out that he saw several 
sail to the leeward, and near to each other. Soon after 
they were descried from the quarter-deck, six sail — two 
ships, three brigs, and a schooner, on the starboard tack. 

The Yarmouth bore down upon them, and about nine 
o'clock got very near the largest of the two ships, which 
began to fire on the Yarmouth. 

In about a quarter of an hour after the action com- 
menced, one of the vessels of the strange squadron blew 
up; being then on the Yarmouth 9 8 lee-beam, and not 
above three or four ships' length distant. The rest of the 
squadron, taking advantage of the night, immediately dis- 
persed and were seen no more. 

It is impossible for the imagination to form an adequate 
conception of the effect caused by this sudden catastrophe. 

There had been before the explosion a wild turmoil of 
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noise, confusion, firing, and smoke in every direction ; 
soon and suddenly there was a dead silence and darkness 
on the face of the waters. Not an object was to be dis- 
cerned, and the knowledge of what had occurred failed 
not to add to the solemnity of the scene. 

The explosion took place between nine and ten on 
Saturday night. On the Thursday following, the Yar- 
mouth steering about west, with the wind in the north- 
west quarter, the man at the mast-head espied something 
on the water abaft the beam. To account for its ap- 
pearance was impossible, and it was useless to guess 
what it could be. There was a possibility that two or 
more persons might be on a raft, or otherwise in distress, 
but how they could be there it was impossible to guess. 
What was to be done? If the Yarmouth hauled up to 
ascertain what the unusual sight was caused by, the prize 
then being pursued must be lost, for there was no chance 
of again coming up with her. 

It rested with the captain to say what should be done. 
The loss of a prize was a sore trial to every seaman ; but 
the instinct of humanity, which formed through life so 
shining a feature in Admiral Vincent's character, as it 
does in all true and right-hearted British officers, allowed 
of no hesitation. If there is a chance of this object, 
sighted from the mast-head, being a wreck of some sort, the 
duty of humanity requires an effort to be made to save 
life. So the order came for the Yarmouth to haul up. 

As the ship sailed towards the spot signalled by the 
look-out man, the officers discovered, by the help of their 
glasses, that four persons seemed to be standing on the 
water, for as yet they could not see what was supporting 
them. It took about two hours and a half to get near 
enough to the little float on which the men stood, and a 
boat was lowered, which soon got them all safe on board. 
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How astonished were all the ship's company to find that 
they were survivors of the crew of the ship that was blown 
np the preceding Saturday, the whole of whom, it had 
been taken for granted, had gone to the bottom with the 



those poor fellows had been floating on the waves, and 
buried alive, as it were, under the vault of heaven. 

Being young and of hardy constitutions, they did not 
appear to be much hurt when brought upon the quarter- 
deck. They had no hunger, they declared, although they 
had eaten nothing all the time, but they were terribly 
thirsty and also sleepy. In very few hours they were 
brought round, a little tea and a hammock to each 
gradually restoring them. When able to rise, the chief 
complaint was the swollen state of their feet, in conse- 
quence of having been so long in the water, along with 
want of rest. 

They related that the ship in which they had been 
blown up was the Eandolph, American frigate of thirty- 
six guns, with a complement of 350 men. Their desti- 
nation, at this time, was for an attack on the island 
of Tobago; but by what means the ship blew up they 
knew not,. being themselves at the moment in the cap- 
tain's cabin, from whence, in the explosion, they were 
thrown out into the water uninjured. Being all of them 
able to swim they got hold of some spars and ropes, which 
came in their way, as they drifted from the ship, and 
made the little raft on which they stood when picked up. 
They had the good fortune to find a cloth or blanket, 
which served as a reservoir when spread out, to gather 
water from a few showers of rain, and this they sucked, 
to which they attributed the preservation of their lives. 

On the arrival of the Yarmouth two days after at 
Barbadoes, they found that the ship they had been 
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chasing was an English vessel, bound for Barbadoes, the 
master of which came on board the Yarmouth, and made 
this report. This removed at once every trace of linger- 
ing regret which any of the ship's company might have 
harboured, on account of losing a prize by obeying the 
call of humanity. The whole affair, from beginning to 
end, was full of lessons illustrating the dealings of special 
Providence ; and leading any who read and consider the 
narrative to observe the same Divine overruling of 
events in every day, and in innumerable events through- 
out the world. 

Here were four men out of 350 snatched from instant 
death, and their lives preserved by a number of circum- 
stances, humanly speaking, among the most improbable 
things in nature to happen ; yet if one had failed the 
whole must have proved abortive. It was night, and a 
dark night, when the explosion occurred, and these men 
were saved, not only from the fire, and from the showers 
of broken timbers that fell after the ship blew up, but 
were also preserved from being sunk in the vortex caused 
by the going down of so large a ship. Then there was 
the hurry of finding the materials to make their frail raft, 
and the preservation for so long a period of their life and 
strength, when there seemed, to all probability, not a 
shadow of chance of their being saved. They were in- 
telligent young fellows, and no doubt they felt thankful 
for the deliverance against which there seemed so many 
chances, while they regretted the loss of so many of their 
comrades. 

Turning then to the Yarmouth, if the man at the mast- 
head had not kept a sharp look-out, or if he had not at 
once reported what he saw ; or if the officer of the watch 
had disregarded the signal, or kept it back from the 
captain ; and if the captain, as well as the officer, in the 
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keenness of their pursuit of the expected prize, allowed 
the whisper of humanity to be neglected — had a single 
link of the manifold chain of minute circumstances given 
way, the whole would have been over. Who but He, 
whose way is in the sea, and whose path is in the great 
waters, could have ordered, and influenced, and directed, 
so many events and so many minds, to carry out this 
purpose of Divine ordination ? * 

It would not be doing justice to this very interesting 
history of the preservation of these men, if we did not 
add, that by this providential deliverance, due to the 
humanity of the captain of the Yarmouth, the seamen and 
officers of that ship recovered what otherwise, had the 
whole of the ship's company perished, they would have 
lost, what is called head-money. They actually received 
£ l S7S i 80 tna * the ship they were chasing, when turned 
aside from the pursuit by this act of mercy, would have 
proved no prize, but a friendly sail ; whereas the floating 
object on the water, when no prize was expected, proved 
a rich one, and brought with it not only money, but the 
blessing of them that were ready to perish. 




STRANGE LIFE, AND REMARKABLE 
ADVENTURES, OF NICHOLAS LEVERTON. 



In the year 1600, Nicholas Leverton was born at St. 
Wall, in Cornwall. His parents were of middle rank, and 
possessed means sufficient to give their son a good educa- 
tion at school, and to send him to Oxford, when he entered 
at Exeter College. Neither at school nor at college was 
he much addicted to learning, but cared more for sports 
than for studies. He took his B.A. degree, after which 
his relations, no longer able or willing to bear the expense, 
recalled him from Oxford. 

At first he kept a little school, near Padstow, for his 
subsistence. After a time he took holy orders, and not 
having prospect of a living at home, he accepted an in- 
vitation to go to Barbadoes, the most easterly of the West 
India Islands, and the oldest British possession in the 
Archipelago, being colonised in 1 605 . Among the planters 
he met with a good reception, any person of learning being 
a rarity in these parts at that time. Although he had 
himself little seriousness or spiritual religion, there was so 
much vice and shameless immorality in the lives of the 
settlers that he was disgusted with his position, and anxious 
to leave it. 

An opportunity soon occurred. Some of the Barbadoes 
people resolved to begin a settlement or plantation on the 
island of Tobago, at that time, in 1632, said to be unin- 
habited. They offered to Leverton the post of chaplain 
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to the expedition ; and he gladly accepted the offer, both 
from his love of adventure, and from the chance of leaving 
a place which was disagreeable to him. A favourable 
report of the island had been somehow obtained, repre- 
senting it as fertile, and suitable for colonisation; the 
only drawback being that its position rendered it liable to 
the attacks of the Indian savages, against which it would . 
be necessary to be watchful. The Carib Indians were in 
those times still numerous in the West India Islands, 
though they were almost extirpated not long afterwards. 

In due time the vessel safely reached the island of 
Tobago. Part of the crew landed, and commenced building 
a temporary hut or booth, on the shore opposite the ship, 
with poles, boughs, and palmetto leaves. Finding the place 
agreeable, and perceiving no traces of Indians, they re- 
solved to settle there. The captain, with this intent, 
determined to walk round the island by the seashore, to 
discover the most suitable spot for a permanent locatioa 
The land company was divided into two parties, one of 
these led by the captain, and the other by Mr. Leverton. 
They were to go in opposite directions, and to meet at the 
hut after making the circuit of the island. Leverton's 
party met with various obstacles, and returned to the booth 
there to await the arrival of the captain and the men who 
accompanied him. But in this expectation they were dis- 
appointed, for the captain and his companions never 
returned, and nothing was ever again heard of them. 

A double disaster befell Leverton's party while waiting 
in this state of suspense. The long-boat, which had 
brought them on shore, was staved in by striking on a 
rock, and so communication with the ship was cut off. 
The same night, the deluge of rain which accompanied 
the storm spoiled all the powder they had with them, and 
left them defenceless. In this helpless state they were 
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surprised by a sudden attack of Indians, by whom some 
of the men were killed and others wounded by arrows, 
Mr. Leverton himself being wounded in the head. He 
just managed to escape with two or three others to the 
woods. 

These Indians had been descried the evening before 
from the ship, making their way towards the island in 
their canoes. Guns had been fired, to give warning to 
their comrades on shore, but they did not hear them, 
probably from the noise of the rising storm. Being 
without any apprehension of attack, they kept no watch, 
and when they discovered the danger they could not use 
their firearms. Mr. Leverton was soon separated from 
his companions, not being able to keep up with them 
from the weakness caused by his wound, and in the flight 
he had lost a shoe in the woods. For hours he was in 
this lonely and miserable condition, in vain seeking his 
companions, and in vain, as daylight dawmed, trying to 
get sight of the ship. At length wearied and worn out, 
hungry and almost naked, for lie had stripped himself of 
most of his clothes to swim across a creek, he lay down, 
giving himself up for lost. Benumbed with cold he could 
not sleep. Next day the heat was oppressive, and in his 
feeble state he began to swoon and faint away ; but not 
before, as he afterwards related, his memory had recalled 
with lightning rapidity many of the events and incidents 
of his past lif e. 

Just at this critical moment he was unexpectedly re- 
stored to consciousness and to hope, by discovering a man 
making towards him, who proved to be one of his com- 
panions in flight, who like himself had been separated 
from the others, and was in quest of the ship. Revived 
by this man's presence, and furnished with some of his 
clothes, Leverton made effort to get back to the coast. 
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A third straggler presently joined them, and they travelled 
together the rest of the day. Towards evening they per- 
ceived at a distance some smoke, and approaching care- 
fully they found this to be the remains of a fire, where 
the Indians had been before attacking the booth in the 
night The warmth of the fire helped to recover them, 
and they got some rest. 

Next morning they continued their weary march, and 
at length reaching a rising ground they saw the sea, and, 
to their unspeakable delight, saw their ship at no great 
distance from land. The sight gave renewed strength 
as though by miracle, so feeble they were, and this, 
coupled with the fear of being yet overtaken by Indians, 
enabled them to run swiftly to the shore. Mr. Leverton 
and one of the men swam at once to the ship. The other, 
unable to swim, ran as far as he could into the sea, keep- 
ing only his head above water for fear of the Indians, 
until those in thp ship sent and took him up in a pitiable 
boat thay had patched up. The ship fired signals, so 
that any still alive Oh shore might hear them, and in this 
way six or eight more of the crew were recovered. But 
the affair ended with the loss of nearly half their company, 
and Mr. Leverton had such a dangerous fit of sickness 
that his life was despaired of for many days. 

During this season of illness and slow recovery, Mr. 
Leverton had enforced leisure for much reflection and 
serious thought. The result was, that a marked change 
was experienced in his views and feelings. Along with 
deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the merciful pre- 
servation of his life, he felt true contrition of heart on 
account of his heedlessness and unfaithfulness in past 
times ; and this led him to an earnest resolution for the 
future, that he would, with God's help, show himself more 
decidedly a Christian, and a Christian minister. From 
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that illness he rose a chastened and a better man, and he 
was soon in a position to test his new determination. 

The vessel which had brought the company from 
Barbadoes was nnable to return thither on account of the 
contrary wind, and they resolved to make for the Island 
of Providence, near the iine, reckoned to be about five 
hundred leagues distant. They encountered many diffi- 
culties, and suffered much anxiety during the voyage, but 
at last they reached the island safely, and met with a 
friendly reception from their countrymen there. It was 
not many years since the first settlers had come to the 
island. Most of them had left the old country for the 
some reason that the Pilgrim Fathers went to New 
England, the tyranny of the government, and the perse- 
cutions to which those were exposed who resisted the 
arbitrary power of Archbishop Laud and his colleagues. 
There was a clergyman among them, Mr. Sherwood, one 
of those who sought toleration in religious opinions and 
worship. Sonje of the settlers were of the oppoaite side, 
and approved the ceremonies to which others refused to 
conform. This minority, on hearing of another clergy- 
man's arriving, invited Mr. Leverton to minister to them 
in their own way. Mr. Leverton had never considered 
the matter under controversy, his religious views being 
such as his early education and the custom of his country 
had impressed on him, before the time when the trouble 
arose, which he found had spread from the old country 
even to remote places to which English people had emi- 
grated. His own personal experiences, and remarkable 
deliverances, made him very earnest and devout, and he 
was rather repelled by controversies about more external 
matters. Finding Mr. Sherwood to be a truly pious man, 
he was disposed to listen to his statements, and was 
induced heartily to fall in with his way of thinking. He 
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declined to be leader of an opposition Church. A common 
danger soon forced all the people to leave their conten- 
tion. The Spaniards, who jealously watched every move- 
ment of the English in the New World, and attacked their 
colonists wherever they had opportunity, made an assault 
on the island. They ware met on attempting to land, and 
repulsed with considerable loss, Mr. Leverton remaining on 
the beach all the while, with great courage and coolness, 
to animate the people. 

Not long afterwards, a more serious contention arose. 
The first governor was leaving the island to return to 
England. He had nominated his successor, but the 
people, pleading a right under their charter to choose their* 
own governor, appointed one of their number, Captain 
Lane. The other party, secretly conspiring, got to- 
gether an armed band of the lower class of people, and 
seizing Lane and the two ministers, forced them on board 
the ship which was taking home the governor, and con- 
signed them to custody as prisoners, with aa information 
against them to Archbishop Laud. 

On arriving in England the state of affairs was found 
to be all changed. Laud was himself in prison, waiting 
his own trial. The prisoners were set free, and were 
kindly received by the " Lords patentees," or proprietors 
of the island, and encouraged to return. Mr. Sherwood, 
who was of more timid and quiet disposition, refused to 
go ; but Captain Lane and Mr. Leverton sailed, with plen- 
tiful supplies for the voyage, and carrying the authority 
of a new commission or charter. But after a favourable 
voyage, on approaching the island, they found it in 
possession of the Spaniards, who had renewed their attack 
during their absence, and were in firm occupation of the 
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with the crew, disliked immediate return to England, and 
preferred to cruise in these seas, in hope, no doubt, of 
meeting with some lucky adventure. Captain Lane and 
Mr. Leverton could do nothing under the circumstances, 
but cherished the hope of a favourable turn of fortune. 
For a whole year, and part of a second year, they remained 
in those seas, not all the time in the same ship, two having 
been lost in violent storms. 

In an old account of the adventures of that perilous 
time, it is said that "they were providentially taken up, 
once by a Frenchman, and another time by a Dutchman, 
and both times set afloat again in a Spanish pink, made 
prize." 

Many wonderful escapes they had from famine, as well 
as from the Spaniards, and from storms. At length 
Captain Lane and Mr. Leverton resolved to make every 
effort to return to England, and with them were some 
of the ship's crew, ready to go along with them anywhere. 
Falling in with a French vessel they were enabled to 
reach St. Kitts or St. Christopher's, then belonging to 
France. From there Captain Lane, and most of the 
sailors, proceeded to England by the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Leverton was inclined to remain at St. Kitts, which 
he did for some months ; but the dissoluteness of the place 
vexed his soul, especially in its present mood, and seeing 
no prospect of doing any good, he seized an opportunity 
of returning to Europe in a French frigate that came to 
the island. During this voyage he met with some of his 
most perilous experiences. There was a long calm, in 
which the stock of provisions and of water failed. For 
many days they had but eight spoonfuls of peas, and one 
pint of water per man. The captain and Mr. Leverton 
contented themselves with the same allowance. This con- 
tinued so long that they nearly perished. Every day he 
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called together the English who were 011 board, prayed 
with them, and instructed them, with the more success from 
t he trying circumstances they were in. Many of the French 
were Protestant Huguenots, and they gladly joined in the 
service, as far as they understood. At length upon keep- 
ing a special day of solemn prayer and devotion, no sooner 
were the services ended than a sailor, on the look-out, 
joyfully announced a ship in sight. On making towards 
it they found it to be an English merchantman bound 
for the Bermudas. The captain consented to take all the 
English into his ship, and generously supplied the French 
with provisions and water for their voyage home. 

On board the ship was the Governor of the Bermudas, 
who took much pleasure in conversing with Mr. Leverton. 
He told him, after they became intimate, that he believed 
the ship's coming there at that time was a special 
providence, for it was a little out of their course ; but " I 
perceive," he added, " that it was all in God's favour to 
you as a man of piety and of prayer." 

They arrived safely at Bermuda, where the Governor 
with Mr. Leverton landed in the long-boat. They were 
met at the landing by the Governor's wife, accompanied 
by a lady, a young gentlewoman of the country, with 
whom Mr. Leverton was smitten at first sight. It was 
long since he had seen a fair Englishwoman, or heard the 
soft tones of a refined woman's voice, and on him, amidst 
long journeys and many perils, no loving woman had 
smiled. But now, welcomed at once into a friendly 
circle, admiration for this lady quickly ripened to affec- 
tion, nor was he slow to give utterance to his feelings. 
He was not now young, for he must have seen nearly 
forty-five summers, but there was much in his character 
and life to awaken interest. When he spoke, like Othello 
to Desdemona, of "most disastrous chances, of moving 
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accidents by flood and field, of hairbreadth escapes," and 
told the strange story of his past life, she sighed as she 
listened, and felt " 'twas passing strange, 'twas wondrous 
pitiful ; " and pity is akin to love, as they say. 

41 She loved him for the dangers he had passed, 
And he loved her, that she did pity them." 

As he spoke his eye kindled, and the fire burned, for he 
had been " in deaths oft," and he could tell of journeyings 
and perils, of weariness and of painfullness, of hunger and 
thirst, watchings and fastings. All that he told won the 
interest and the affection of a kind, womanly heart, and 
the young lady loved him and became his wife. He 
thought he had now found peace and happiness, and hoped 
to spend the rest of his days in quiet tranquillity, and in 
grateful service of usefulness in his island home. 

But it proved otherwise, his life of change and adventure 
was not thus rounded off. The sufferings and privations 
he had undergone had so affected his health, that, about 
a year after his marriage, it was found necessary that he 
should return to England, in hope of recovering by change 
to his native air. He hoped to be able, after a short stay, 
to rejoin his wife in restored health. 

Arriving in the Downs, he landed at Sandwich, where 
he stayed a night Next morning, as he was taking horse 
to ride to London, the ostler said to him, " Master, you 
be very like our minister ; I think you have lived in the 
hot countries as well as he." On inquiring the name of 
the ostler's minister, he was startled by hearing it was 
Sherwood, and he soon discovered that it was his old friend 
and colleague, Mr: Sherwood, of Providence Island, now 
settled iat Sandwich. The journey to London was put off 
for that day, and we can imagine the mutual joy caused 
by the unexpected meeting. 
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When he got to London Mr. Leverton was received 
with great honour and respect by the lords and proprietors 
of the island of Providence. Not long afterwards he 
obtained appointment as minister of High Henningham 
in Suffolk. His health greatly improving, he resolved to 
remain there, and he sent for his wife and the infant 
child left at Bermuda. He continued for many years in 
that rural parish, loved by the people, for he was a faith- 
ful earnest preacher, and a kind sympathetic friend. We 
are told of him, that in his ministry he was "signally 
useful in settling the wavering, and awakening many out 
of the sleep of carnal security." In process of time, a 
young family grew up around him, and the cares of his 
parish and his home occupied him fully. Though years 
advanced, and his hair was growing grey, his spirit re- 
tained the warmth and brightness of younger days, and 
he was zealous and unwearied in the work of the Lord. 

But his days of change and of trial were not over, and 
the last years of the good man were clouded with adversity 
and sorrow. On the restoration of Charles II., and the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, he was ejected from 
his living, among the two thousand who refused to con- 
form against their consciences, and he was treated with 
most rigorous severity. His health again gave way under 
accumulated trials and anxieties bearing on his weakened 
constitution ; and the prospect before him was truly dark. 
But for a time he was providentially helped. Mr. 
Anthony Nicol, a Cornish gentleman, who had known 
him in boyhood, and had been with him at Oxford, heard 
of his trouble, took him down to St. Tudy, the parish 
where his own house was, and got for him the incumbency 
then vacant. Here he lived for nine or ten years with 
his family. He was again greatly loved by his people, 
and besides his usual services we are told that, with the 
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assistance of some neighbouring clergymen, who were of 
like spirit, he instituted a weekly meeting on Thursdays, 
which was well attended by the gentry in that part. 

Trouble, however, seemed destined to overwhelm him. 
The previous incumbent of St. Tudy had been sequestered 
a year or two before Mr. Leverton was settled there, but 
he died before the change. This present patron, Lord 
Mahun, was solicited to continue Mr. Leverton, but he 
refused, wishing to give the living to his own chaplain, 
who was a hard-hearted and worldly man. He treated 
Mr. Leverton very harshly, and on the pretence of 
" dilapidations," a common cause of trouble in successions 
to livings, he seized Mr. Leverton's books and his goods. 
This injury was prevented by the kindness of the people, 
who bought the things and carried them away for their 
loved minister. The patron and his chaplain acted pos- 
sibly according to the letter of the law, as they did per- 
haps also in the subsequent proceedings taken against 
Mr. Leverton, who was " prosecuted for the main profits " 
or income of the living ever since he was in possession. 
Lord Mahun would listen to no compromise, and would 
accept no compensation which was within the poor mini- 
ster's ability to meet He had to escape from the place 
in order to save himself from arrest and imprisonment. 

Coming to London, one of the clergy there, Mr. Oxen- 
bridge, whom he had known at Bermuda, sent him an 
offer from Lord Willoughby of Parkham to go out with him 
to Surinam, where he had just been appointed governor. 
This offer, with the advice of friends, and having no 
prospect of employment in England, Mr. Leverton 
accepted. 

He had to wait many weeks at Plymouth for a ship 
which he expected there to convey him and his family. 
At last it came, and the voyage was safely accomplished. 
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But they were not long settled in their new abode, with 
every appearance of his being comfortably and usefully 
employed in the ministry, when an attack of fever pros- 
trated him, and he died after brief illness. 

Thus ended this strangely chequered and troubled life. 
What befell the family is nowhere recorded, and we only 
trust they were safe in the protection of Him who is the 
Father of the fatherless, and who relieveth the widow. 
For the good man himself the voice that called him home 
could not be unexpected, or even unwelcome, for few 
had passed a life of such trouble and vicissitude, and could 
better appreciate '.'the haven after stormy seas, rest 
after toil, with safety and everlasting joy." 




THOMAS MUIR, 



ONE OF THE SCOTTISH POLITICAL MARTYRS. 

The trial of the men who are commonly called "The 
Scottish Political Martyrs," at the close of last cen- 
tury, is one of the darkest pages in the annals of our 
courts of law. 

Lord Cockburn, in the " Recollections of his Own 
Times," drew fresh attention to events, scarcely exceeded in 
scandalous injustice during the " bloody assizes " at the 
close of the preceding century, over which the notorious 
'Judge Jeffries presided, in the reign of James II. Henry 
Cockburn was present as a spectator at the trial of Thomas 
Muir, advocate, charged with sedition, on the 30th of 
August 1793, and heard the sentence pronounced by 
Lord Braxfield. Sir Samuel Romilly was also at that 
trial. Neither of them ever forgot it, and Lord Cockburn, 
as Edinburgh men know, never could mention it without 
horror. 

Tardy reparation was made, in better times, to the 
memory and good name of those worthy men, but they 
themselves were persecuted to the death, and would no 
doubt have been sent to the gallows if the law had per- 
mitted a severer punishment than transportation as con- 
victs. A memorial in the Old Calton burial-ground at 
Edinburgh commemorates their services. It is not beauti- 
tif ul as a monument, as most of the Edinburgh memorials 
are, but it at least serves to keep in remembrance a con- 
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dition of our law courts of which all Scotchmen are now 
ashamed. At the close of another century, the story of 
the trial of Thomas Muir is well worthy of being re-told 
to a new generation, but we confine ourselves to an 
account of the strange yet true history of his subse- 
quent life. 

Thomas Muir was born at Glasgow, on the 14th of 
August 1765. His father was engaged in business in 
Glasgow, and owned Huntershill, a place between Kirkin- 
tilloch and the western capital of Scotland. Steamers 
carry Glasgow men in our day to more distant retreats 
from business, but in the middle of last century, Hunters- 
hill was well in the country, and hence the designation of 
the subject of our brief biographical sketch — "Thomas 
Muir, younger of Huntershill. " He was the only son of 
respectable God-fearing parents, whose desire and ambi- 
tion was to see their child trained for the ministry of the 
kirk. His early education he obtained at the grammar 
school, and then he was sent to the University of Glasgow, 
when not yet eleven years of age, according to the 
custom of those times in Scotland, where mere boys went 
up from parish schools to continue their studies at college. 
Thomas Muir attended the classes of the arts curriculum 
through five sessions, and then studied divinity for two 
years, with a view of preparing for the Church. His own 
decision, however, was to study law, and to enter the 
legal profession as an advocate. For two years he attended 
the class of civil law, of which the Professor was John 
Millar, an able lawyer and learned author, whose name • 
was long known in Scotland, and whose pupils throughout 
the kingdom ever remembered him with honour. Millar was 
a great admirer of constitutional liberty, a " Liberal," as we 
should call him in our days, and his influence among the 
students was great. So was also that of Anderson, the 
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founder of the Andersonian University of Glasgow, and 
from these two men chiefly did Muir imbibe his early and 
enthusiastic love of liberty. Anderson was at that time 
one of the professors in the College, most of whom were 
of very different political views. It is on record that 
Professor John Anderson actually went to Paris, and 
presented to the National Convention there the model of 
a newly-invented gun, which might be of service in the 
cause of liberty against tyrants ! The venerable Professor's 
known political opinions led to an open rupture, and he 
was first suspended and then expelled from the Chair of 
Jurisprudence in the University. The famous Edmund 
Burke was at that time the Lord Eector, an honorary 
office to which eminent men are annually elected by the 
votes of the students. Many of the young men took the 
side of Anderson, and among them was Thomas Muir. 

It was a time of great political anxiety, and, in Scotland 
especially, of intense agitation. The French Revolution 
had at first been hailed by many as the commencement 
of a new era of freedom and progress, and it certainly 
marked the close of the epoch of oppression of the people 
by arbitrary power. Pitt and Burke were as sanguine for 
a time as Fox and Grey, and looked with hope to carrying 
out Constitutional Reform in Great Britain. But as the 
revolution proceeded, and liberty was passing to unbridled 
license, the king, George III., became alarmed, and deter- 
mined to stop all reform, and to suppress every desire 
for change in this country. The trial and execution of 
Louis XVI., the massacres of the Girondists or moderate 
republicans, the " Reign of Terror," and all the horrors of 
the later years of the Revolution, are known to all readers 
of history. We have only to explain how Thomas Muir 
came to be tried and convicted for sedition, before relating 
the wonderful adventures of his later years. 
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Muir had entered warmly into the Liberal cause, long 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. 
He sympathised with the Society formed in London, 
under the name of "The Friends of the People." Of this 
society Pitt himself was a member, and many men utterly 
averse to any wild revolutionary measures, such as the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Erskine, as well as Charles James 
Fox and Edmund Burke. When the desire for reform 
was suppressed, through fear of the French Revolution 
being imitated in this country, the question of reform was 
postponed for many a year, and the whole nation was 
absorbed in the great war, after Napoleon rose to be the 
ruler of France. Before this time Muir had removed from 
Glasgow, being refused permission to attend classes there, 
and had come to Edinburgh, where, after two years' study 
of law in the University, he was admitted to the bar in 
1787. His high character, and wide education, and ready 
eloquence, soon gave him position as an advocate, and he 
had every prospect of rapid rise in his profession. The 
devout spirit of his early years strengthened as he grew 
older, and in due time he was ordained an elder of the 
kirk, and was respected as a man of unassuming but con- 
sistent and exemplary piety. To the poor he was generous 
and charitable, and in many a case he is known to have 
given advice without a fee, and on several occasions he 
pleaded successfully for those who had no money and no 
helper. The judges at that time were, with scarcely an 
exception, violent partisans, and proved themselves to be 
willing tools for suppressing all agitation for the reform 
which was sorely needed in Scotland as well as in England. 
The Dundas family in those days were the rulers of the 
north, and a man like Muir was one who must be silenced. 
He did not, however, hide his opinions, but continued to 
be an advocate for reform, as the best safeguard against the 
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violence of such revolution as France was soon to 
witness. 

In 1792 a meeting was held in Glasgow, attended by 
many respectable persons, who formed a society called 
"The Friends of the Constitution and of the People." 
This designation marked the moderata and peaceful 
designs of the members. Mr. Muir attended the first 
meeting at Glasgow, and afterwards was present at various 
meetings in Edinburgh, one of which was presided over by 
Lord Daer, afterwards Earl of Selkirk. He also spoke at 
meetings in several towns, always urging his hearers to 
seek reform by peaceful and constitutional means, and 
warning them against injuring their cause by any appear- 
ance of disorder or violence. Paid spies of the Government 
gave notice of his appearance and his speaking at such 
meetings, and it was resolved to bring him to trial, as had 
been already done with other "friends of the constitution 
and of the people." 

In the beginning of January 1793 he was apprehended, 
charged with sedition, and cited to appear before the High 
Court of Justice at Edinburgh when summoned. Having 
given bail he was liberated until that time. He paid a 
visit to Paris in the interval. Unfortunately war broke 
out between France and Great Britain, and he was unable 
to return in time. The Lord Advocate of that time knew 
that Muir must be detained, and he cited him to appear 
on the 25 th of February. It was an unworthy act, pro- 
bably done in order to be justified in pronouncing a 
sentence of outlawry, and so avoiding a troublesome trial, 
in which it was expected that Henry Erskine, a fearless 
advocate, would be the defender of his friend. 

But Muir was no fugitive from justice, as his enemies 
alleged. He had left written injunctions with his friends, 
especially with his legal agent, and with Mr. Skirving, the 
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secretary of the society, to give him notice when he must 
return to Edinburgh. Hearing of his being outlawed he 
determined to return, as best he could, and as speedily as 
possible. An American vessel, the Hope of Baltimore, 
was at Havre, and was to touch at Belfast to complete 
her cargo. He adopted this method of returning to 
Scotland, after trying many ways of reaching the shores 
of Great Britain. He actually took passage in a ship 
bound for New York, for a passport and the receipt for 
his passage money were found in his pocket-book, when 
he was arrested at Stranraer on his return from Belfast. 
From Stranraer he was taken to Edinburgh, and ulti- 
mately brought before the Justiciary Court on the 30th 
of August 1793. 

The details of the trial it is not necessary to give. The 
indictment was a miserable affair, as all would admit who 
read it in our happier times. The prisoner declined the 
assistance of Erskine, or any advocate, and pleaded his 
own cause. He knew that the trial was a mere sham, and 
he was determined that in the report of his conviction a 
testimony should be borne to the principles of justice and 
liberty. The President of the Court was the notorious 
Lord Braxfield. The jury was "packed," for it was the 
usage then for the Court to select the greater part, an 
abuse which continued till 1821, when a son-in-law of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Kennedy, carried a bill against 
"packing juries." Officials of the court were often made 
to act, and the judge himself could nominate these. Lord 
Cockburn says that Sir Francis Horner told him, of this 
very trial, that his own father being one of the jury, as 
he passed behind the bench to get 4 to the jury-box, Brax- 
field whispered to him, " Come awa', Maister Horner, and 
help us to hang ane o* thae damned scoundrels ! " 

The witnesses were almost all "suborned witnesses," 
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that is, according to the definition in Dr. Johnson's 
dictionary, " procured by secret collusion ; " and he gives 
the apt quotation from Hooker, "His judges were the 
selfsame men by whom his accusers were suborned." 
One woman, of notoriously bad character, after giving 
false evidence, was complimented by the judge as being 
the most distinct and accurate witness he had ever heard 
in his life. 

Muir, seeing the constitution and bias of the court, felt 
assured of his doom, yet delivered a speech worthy of the 
best days of the Scottish bar. Every point told, and 
when he appealed to his prosecutor, Dundas of Arniston, 
who had spoken of him as " this person," and as " the pest 
of Scotland," Muir's quiet retort was, " Shall what was 
patriotism in 1782 be criminal in 1793 ? Were not you, 
not so long ago, also a reformer ? Did not you contend 
and act for a more equal representation of the people in 
the House of Commons ? Every charge against me recoils 
upon yourself ; in accusing me you charge yourself with 
sedition." 

Mr. Muir began his speech about 10 P.M. on Friday 
night, and did not finish till after 2 A.M. on Saturday. He 
was listened to with deepest interest, and when he closed 
there was an irrepressible shout of applause, although 
many in the court must have been his enemies. 

The summing-up of the judge was a scandalous per- 
formance, in keeping with all that is recorded of his char- 
acter. . The jury re-assembled about noon to give their 
verdict, which was that the " 'pannel' is unanimously found 
guilty of the crimes libelled." The Lord President then 
asked his colleagues on the bench to say what punishment 
he should award. The judges spoke as they knew they 
were all expected to speak; one of them saying that 
"banishment for life would be proper, but this man 
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would sow sedition wherever he was sent to." Another 
said that "no punishment could be found adequate for 
such a case, now that torture is happily abolished." 
Lord Braxfield's sentence was "transportation for four- 
teen years, on pain of death if he returned before that 
time." While the sentence was being recorded, Muir 
rose and said that if he was at that moment to be led to 
the scaffold, he should feel the same calmness and serenity 
that he now felt. " My mind tells me that I have acted 
according to my conscience, and that I am engaged in a 
good, just, and glorious cause — a cause which, sooner or 
later, must and will prevail, and by a timely reform, save 
this country from destruction." 

The trial of Muir, and also of Palmer (another of the 
political martyrs), was brought before the House of Lords 
on the 31st of January 1794, by the Earl of Stanhope, 
who said "that the principles of immutable justice had 
been violated, and if precedents were sought, the trials 
of Lord Eussell, and of Algernon Sydney, and of Alice 
Lisle, afforded them. New matter was introduced which 
was not in the indictment, and no opportunity given for 
defence or for summoning witnesses to disprove these new 
charges." Lord Lauderdale said there must be something 
harsh in the law of Scotland when a sentence of fourteen 
years' transportation was inflicted for the same offences 
which in England would subject a man to no more than 
twelve months' imprisonment The motion of Earl Stan- 
hope was, of course, lost. Before the House of Commons 
the affair was again brought up, and powerful speeches 
were made by Sheridan, Adams, and others, but with no 
result ; such was the spirit of the times under the panic 
caused by the French Revolution. 

Muir was taken from the Tolbooth Prison in Edinburgh 
to Newhaven; hustled with other condemned convicts 
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on board a Custom-house yacht, and carried in it to the 
hulks at Woolwich, The two prisoners, Muir and Palmer, 
were put in irons, separated from each other, and com- 
pelled to labour with some hundreds of convicts of the 
lowest and worst order ; and in due course sent on board 
the Surprise, transport ship, with eighty oif ninety of the 
worst kind of criminal convicts. Among them was a 
man from Glasgow transported for homicide. By a strange 
coincidence this man had been defended by Muir two 
years before, and so successfully had he pleaded his cause 
that he got the verdict of murder reduced to that of 
homicide, for which the man was now being transported. 
Before he sailed, Muir's parents were allowed to see 
him. They gave him a pocket Bible when they bade him 
farewell. 

The tidings of the trial, and of the wrongs and cruelties 
to which Muir had been subjected, came to the ears of 
George Washington and the* people of the United States, 
for the report of the trial was reprinted in America. 
Deep interest was excited, especially when the governor 
of New South Wales wrote in the highest terms of the 
character and the conduct of these political prisoners. 
They were treated with every consideration which was 
possible. Muir was allowed to buy a piece of land near 
Sydney, which he called Huntershill, after the name of 
his father's place, and in remembrance of the scenes of 
his happy boyhood. The other political prisoners were 
also favoured by the generous Governor Hunter, a Scotch- 
man, who wrote to a friend at Leith about Muir. Palmer 
was a much esteemed Ulster clergyman, sentenced for 
what was called a seditious handbill written by him. He 
died in exile. Skirving and Gerald also soon passed away. 
Of the farm held by Gerald, the present Botanical Gardens 
of Sydney occupy the site. 
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Meanwhile steps were taken by Washington and his 
friends in America to help Muir to escape from the con- 
vict settlement. A ship named the Otter arrived from 
Boston on pretence of trade. Captain Dawes, the com- 
mander of the Otter, on anchoring at Sydney Cove, made 
secretly every inquiry, and to his surprise and delight, 
found that Muir was not far off. Pretending that he was 
short of supplies, the captain managed to remain near 
that place, and to have ah interview with Muir, who Was 
deeply moved by the generous proposal of his American 
sympathisers. It was not safe to make any communica- 
tion with other prisoners, but he wrote a letter, to be 
afterwards delivered to the Governor, gratefully thanking 
him for the treatment he had received. He went on board 
with only a few articles of clothing, and his treasured 
Bible, the last gift of his mother. 

Muir was got on board, and the Otter sailed on February 
II, 1796. The escape was reported in a despatch, and 
instructions were sent to keep strict watch over all the 
convicts. The Otter, proceeding towards America, trading 
by the way, was wrecked on the then unpeopled coast of 
northern California. The ship struck on a sunken rock, 
and soon went to pieces. Every soul on board perished, 
except Muir and two seamen, who with difficulty reached 
the land. After wandering for some time, in distress and 
ready to perish with famine, they were descried by some 
Indians. The two seamen were separated from him, and 
of them he never heard more. The Indians treated 
him with singular kindness, although he had expected 
from them torture and death. After remaining in their 
company about three weeks, he made his escape, no longer 
able to endure their savage life. Alone and forlorn, he 
knew not what to do, but he committed himself to the 
merciful care of his Heavenly Father, and hope revived 
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in his heart. He resolved to travel southwards, with no 
guidance but the sun by day and the stars by night, 
and keeping as near as he could to the coast. 

At last, after a journey of many hundreds of miles, he 
reached Panama, and providentially the Spanish Governor 
was a humane man, to whom he was able to tell his story, 
for he had known something of the language in his 
student daya The Spaniards were naturally suspicious 
of any strangers, but the miserable condition of the ship- 
wrecked and solitary man moved the Governor to pity. 
He ordered food and clothing to be given to him, and 
after a few days' rest found him guides to take him across 
the Isthmus of Darien, telling him that at Vera Cruz he 
might meet with a vessel bound for the United States. 
Here the Governor was again touched with pity, and 
promised to send him to Havana in Cuba. Having con- 
cealed nothing in telling his sad story, the Governor, while 
treating him humanely, and finding a passage for him in 
a ship to Havana, thought it right to send a letter to the 
Governor there, in which he said that although he had 
treated this man well, he feared that his principles might 
be dangerous, if allowed to remain in Havana, and there- 
fore he advised that he should be sent to Spain rather 
than to the United States. The Governor was roused to 
suspicion by this letter, and taking alarm at the possibility 
of being charged with harbouring a heretic and possibly a 
spy, Muir was thrust into prison and subjected to harsh 
and inhuman treatment. After some weeks two war-ships 
were returning to Europe with treasures for the Spanish 
Government, for they always sailed from foreign ports in 
pairs when carrying valuable cargo or specie. They were 
the Ninfa (or Nymph) and the Santa Helena, both of thirty- 
four guns, and crews of 320 men each. Muir was sent on 
board the Nymph, and ordered to work his passage to 
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Spain as a common sailor. The voyage was quick and 
prosperous across the Atlantic, but as the ship approached 
Cadiz, unexpected events were to occur. 

On the 26th of April 1797, two of the ships belonging 
to the British squadron of Sir John Jervis, recently created 
Earl St. Vincent, were cruising off Cadiz, on the look-out 
for Spanish vessels making for that port. The ships were 
the Irresistible, seventy-four guns, Captain Martin, and the 
Emerald, a thirty-six-gun frigate, Captain Berkeley. The 
fleet of Lord St. Vincent had its headquarters in the 
Tagus. The two Spanish ships were sighted, and chase 
given. They were first seen between 6 A.M. and 7 a.m. 
It was several hours before they came within closer vision. 
As soon as the Spaniards perceived by what superior 
force they were pursued, they both ran for, and anchored 
at, Conil Bay, near Trafalgar. Thither the Irresistible and 
Emerald, skilfully rounding a dangerous ledge of rocks 
a little north of Conil, followed them, and a smart action 
ensued, which lasted for nearly two hours. Both the 
Spanish frigates were then silenced, but the Santa Helena, 
after she had struck, cut her cable and drove on shore, 
the crew effecting their escape in boats, with much of 
the treasure. The ship was afterwards got off, but in 
too damaged a state to be kept afloat, and she went to 
the bottom. Some of the crew of the Nymph also escaped, 
fishing-boats .having given warning of the British cruisers. 
Part of the treasure was put on board these fishing-boats, 
and, with part of the crew, landed safely at Cadiz without 
suspicion. The Irresistible kept near the Nymph, and 
captured her as a prize. She was a fine vessel; and 
frigates being always welcome, she was taken into the 
British Navy under the name of Hamadryad. The action 
is described both by Captain Brenton, and by William 
James, in his "Naval History." But neither of those 
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tell of the wonderful and providential deliverance of 
Thomas Muir. 

The loss sustained by the Spanish frigates was not very 
large, considering the duration of the firing, being reported 
only eighteen killed and thirty wounded in both ships. 
Among the killed the name of Thomas Muir was given, and 
an officer of the Irresistible, writing to his friends in Scot- 
land, said he was " killed on board the Nymph by the last 
shot fired by us. It was he who made so wonderful an 
escape from Botany Bay to Havana. The Spanish officer, 
at whose side he fell, is now at my hand, and says he 
behaved with courage to the last." 

This was the general belief at the moment, but when 
the officers and crew boarded the Nymph to take posses- 
sion of her as a prize, a surprising incident took place. 
It is recorded in a work by Peter Mackenzie, published at 
Glasgow in 1837. From this it is copied by the writer 
of a brief memoir, printed at the office of the Ayrshire 
Post, by Archibald Macdonald, from which we quote the 
following letter, which had first appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Advertiser in June 1797 : — 

" On looking at the dead and dying, one of our officers 
was struck at the unusual position in which one of them 
lay. His hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer, 
with a small book enclosed in them ; his face presented 
a horrid spectacle, as one of his eyes was carried away 
with the bone and lower part of the cheek, and the blood 
about him was deep. Some of the sailors, believing him to 
be dead, were now in the act of lifting him up to throw 
him overboard, when he uttered a deep sigh, and the 
book fell from his hands. The officer snatched it up, and 
glancing at the first page he found it was the Bible, with 
the name of Thomas Muir written upon it. He was 
struck with astonishment, Thomas Muir was his early 
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schoolfellow and companion! He had heard of some 
part of his subsequent history ; but to find him now in 
this deplorable condition was almost incredible and heart- 
rending." 

He did not make any remark, nor disclose the name, 
which might have been injurious to his former friend, 
now found fighting against his own country. He took 
out his handkerchief, and wiped the gore from the 
mangled face. With another handkerchief the head was 
carefully tied up ; and then he made some of the sailors 
carry him gently on board a small skiff, and took him to 
the hospital at Cadiz, as a Spanish seaman dangerously if 
not mortally wounded. 

The writer of the Ayrsliire Post memoir here adds the 
remark, " Unfortunately we do not know the name of this 
good Samaritan, as Mr. Mackenzie, who communicated all 
these facts, collected on the spot with great care, does not 
name him ; or he would have been entitled to a greater 
honour than has yet been awarded to him for his kind, 
considerate, and prudent management of this delicate 
business. But we cannot fail to trace the mysterious 
guidance of that Providence which so often interposed to 
preserve the life of Mr. Muir." 

The poor mangled sailor remained at the Cadiz hospital, 
suffering great agony, for about two months. He was 
then able to speak a little to the surgeons, and to those 
around. Through some means his deplorable situation 
was made known to the French Directory at Paris. They 
felt so interested in the case, as Washington and his 
cabinet had been in America, that a special messenger was 
despatched to Cadiz, to see that every possible attention 
should be paid to him. This agent was instructed to 
defray the whole expenses, and to supply him with what 
money he might require. 
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By whose influence this generous conduct was prompted 
we do not know, but on the 14th of August, 1797, Mr. 
Muir wrote a letter to Mr. Thomas Paine, who was a 
member of the French National Convention, and must have 
known about the political martyrs in his own country, a 
letter containing these words : — 

" Contrary to my expectation, I am at last nearly cured 
of my numerous wounds. The Directory have shown me 
great kindness. Their solicitude for an unfortunate being, 
who has been so cruelly oppressed, is a balm of consolation 
which revives my drooping spirits. The Spaniards detain 
me as a prisoner, because I am a Scotchman. But I have 
no doubt that the intervention of the Directory of the 
great Republic will obtain my liberty." With the 
religious beliefs of Paine he had no sympathy, but to a 
certain extent he agreed with his political views, his 
hatred of oppression, and his zeal for freedom. At all 
events, he knew that Paine could help him to regain his 
own liberty, though he dare not attempt to return to his 
native land, which he had striven to make more worthy 
of being a land of freemen, by constitutional means, and 
not by the wild violence which the French had recourse 
to, under the influence of evil agitators during the Reign 
of Terror. 

In response to his appeal the French Government sent 
a formal demand to that of Spain, with which they were 
allied, to restore this prisoner to liberty, and requesting 
that every facility should be provided for his journey to 
Paris. For Muir had been previously invited to come 
there, the privilege of citizenship having been conferred 
upon him, while he was requested to make France his 
home for the remainder of his days, seeing that his own 
country had thrown him off. These generous communi- 
cations were deeply appreciated by Muir. He arrived at 
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Bordeaux early in December 1797. The citizens there 
invited him to a banquet, and the Mayor of the town pre- 
sided. His health was drunk by the company of five 
hundred republicans, and the toast was received with loud 
acclamations as "a brave Scottish advocate of liberty, 
now an adopted citizen of France." He rose to return 
thanks, for he could speak French fluently, but the effort 
was too much for his enfeebled frame, and he fainted, 
falling into the arms of the American Consul who sat on 
his left The scene was as eloquent as any speech, 
and perhaps it is well that there is no record of words 
that might seem io imply that he had lost his love for his 
own country, if only it could throw off the thraldom of its 
present rulers. 

He reached Paris, by slow and easy stages, on the 4th 
of February. Soon after arriving he wrote to the Directory, 
saying, " To you I owe my liberty. To you I also owe my 
life; but there are other considerations of infinitely 
superior importance, and which ought to make a forcible 
impression on my mind. Your energetic conduct has 
saved the liberty not only of France, but also will secure 
that of my country, and of every other nation in the world 
at present groaning under oppression." He also declared 
his purpose to continue faithful to his adopted country. 

In response to this letter, a deputation came to him 
from the Government of the Eepublic, and congratulated 
him upon his arrival in Paris. When the presence of this 
Scottish citizen was made known, he was courted, and would . 
have been fSted by all men of distinction who remained 
in the capital. But he could not bear the fatigue of any 
public demonstrations, and his wounds breaking out afresh, 
his constitution was fast sinking, and he died at Chantilly 
on September 27, 1798. 

The Bible which he had kept amidst all the vicissitudes 
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and privations of his career, remained to the last his 
companion and his solace. Before his death he carefully 
sealed up this parting pledge of the affection of his parents, 
leaving instructions to forward it to Glasgow, which was 
done. Depressed and broken-hearted they did not sur- 
vive him long, but it is gratifying to learn that the Bible 
was received by them. We wonder what has become of 
so interesting and precious a relic. 

It only remains to say that Muir was interred, at the 
expense of the French Government, and with every mark 
of honour and respect. 

No monument marks the place of his burial, but the 
name of Thomas Muir will be for ever remembered as one 
of the pioneers of freedom in his own country, and as a 
good man, whose memory will live in the world's annals. 
The story of the Scottish rule of the Dundas family, from 
Lord Melville downwards, and the shameful conduct of 
the judges of old times, helped to bring about the 
thorough reform, in municipal as well as political affairs, 
of which the Eeform Bill of 1832 was the beginning. 
That the indignation of the Scottish people was not 
greater against their rulers in unreformed times, was 
mainly due to the fact that the Dundases and Hopes and 
other of Pitt's friends, to whom he left the govern- 
ment and the patronage of the northern part of the king- 
dom, were thoroughly patriotic as well as loyal. Lord 
Melville himself deserves the splendid monument which 
reminds us of what he did for Scotchmen in India, and in 
the united services. Men like Muir and Palmer were 
despised as leaders of "the common people," but the 
times have changed, and every one of the "reforms" 
which sent their advocates to the hulks and the convict 
colonies in those days, is now part of the Statute law of 
the British Empire* 
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All this we had written before a book came into onr 
bands, entitled "First Twenty Years of Australia: a 
History founded on Official Documents," by James 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (S. Low & Co.). Mr. Bonwick was 
for very many years an Inspector of Schools in Australia, 
and since his return to this country has been a most 
diligent student at the Colonial Office Library, and a 
collector of materials for official histories of the Colonies, 
which as yet have little more than concluded a century 
of existence. 

Mr. Bonwick's book bears strong and independent tes- 
timony to the character and conduct .of Thomas Muir, 
when he was a convict and an exile. The story of his 
trial and his sentence is told to Australians of our own 
day, and it is said, " Among the Christianising agencies 
of the early days, the efforts of Mr. Muir, one of the so- 
called Scotch martyrs of freedom, must not be forgotten. 
This gentleman employed his time in alleviating the 
miseries of the convicts, and striving by earnest effort to 
lead them to God. Obtaining the use of the first and 
then the only press in the colony, brought out by 
Governor Hunter, he struck off with his own hand slips 
of passages of Scripture, and these he distributed among 
the prisoners. The effect of such efforts at a time when 
there was scarcely a Bible or a religious book in the 
Colony, and very little care taken for the spiritual welfare 
of the prisoners, can hardly be estimated." 




THE PIONEER OF THE OVER- 
LAND ROUTE. 



The Overland route, between England and India, has 
now long been one of the great highways of the world. 
Instead of the long voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
ih sailing ships, there is constant and rapid communication 
by rail and steam. Mails to the East are made up and 
despatched, vid Brindisi, every Friday evening, and a 
letter posted in London is delivered within eighteen days 
in Bombay, in Madras in twenty days, and in Calcutta in 
twenty-one days. Thousands of passengers are constantly 
traversing the route, instead of the tens of olden times. 
A trip to India is a common occurrence of modern travel, 
and the tourist arrangements are as easy and complete 
as they formerly were for the shortest continental excur- 
sions. Of the multitudes who employ or enjoy the over- 
land route, through Egypt and the Suez Canal — merchants 
and traders, civilians and military men — there are few 
who know anything of the origin and the history of this 
great and busy scene of the world's travel and traffic. 
Let us recall to the memory and the respect of a new 
generation the services of one who was the prime actor in 
this mighty movement, and who deserves to be called the 
"pioneer of the Overland route," Lieutenant Thomas 
Waghorn, of the Royal Navy. 

It is not generally known that Lieutenant Waghorn 

was also the real projector of the "Suez Canal/' now 
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occupying so important a place in the communication 
between Europe and the East. At a banquet, given in 
Paris in November 1883, to the venerable and distin- 
guished Baron de Lesseps, in celebration of the completion 
of the Canal, the Baron said — " Great is the honour that 
falls to me this day. I would be less than a man did I 
take to myself the full measure of the eulogies that have 
been passed upon me and my work. I would be unworthy 
of the position for a moment did I fail to mention the 
name of the late Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, of the 
naval service of Her Majesty the Queen of England. 
He it was who first conceived the idea; it was his in- 
domitable courage and perseverance that led me to prove 
its practicability. I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to proclaim the noble qualities of that much underrated 
gentleman; but he was in advance of his age, and the 
very plans that were scoffed at when first mooted are 
those which, in my position as engineer of the works, have 
enabled me to carry them through." 

In recognition and in response to this testimony of 
Baron de Lesseps, the directors of the Suez Canal Company 
erected a statue at the Suez end of the Canal: "To the 
memory of the generous though unfortunate man, who 
was the Initiator and chief Pioneer of the great Egyptian 
Maritime Commercial Transit, completed with the Canal 
of the two seas/' 

The life story of this " generous but unfortunate man " is 
one of romantic interest all through, but we must confine 
ourselves to a brief statement of the chief points connected 
with the establishment of the Overland route. In his 
early days he had seen much service by land and sea 
In the first Burmese War he was severely wounded, and 
when he returned to Calcutta, in 1827, he received the 
public thanks of the authorities. His health was, how- 
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ever, undermined from the baleful fever of Arracan, 
where so many thousands of the army of occupation 
perished. He had already conceived the project, in the 
furtherance of which he spent the few remaining years of 
his life. His first draft of the proposal for the Overland 
route was sent to the Marine Board of Calcutta. They 
recognised the importance of speedier transit, and brought 
the proposals to the notice of the Government in India. 
They sent Waghorn home to England, to confer with the 
Directors of the East India Company, recommending him 
as a " fit and proper person to open steam communication 
with India vid the Cape of Good Hope." He was destined 
to be disappointed for a time, both in this design, and 
in what he regarded as the more important scheme of 
exploring a new route to India through Egypt. 

The court of the East India Company could not be 
induced to entertain the proposal as to accelerating the 
passage by the Cape, nor did the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, then recently established, venture to 
extend their operations to so distant seas, as they were at 
that time considered. The longest voyage then under- 
taken was in a small paddle-steamer between Falmouth 
and Lisbon. It was not till the year 1840, or later, that a 
steamer, the Hindostan, of 1800 tons and 250 horse- 
power, was first despatched to India. What a contrast 
in half a century, when the same Company possesses 
a magnificent fleet of above fifty vessels, and carries the 
British mails, not to India alone but to every region of the 
world ! 

Lieutenant Waghorn was disappointed, but not dis- 
heartened, by his conference with the mercantile world in 
London. A new hope was awakened in a different quarter. 
On the 25th of October 1829, Lord Ellenborough, the 
President of the Indian Board, called on him, and re- 
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quested him to proceed with despatches to Sir John 
Malcolm, governor of Bombay. He was to start in four 
days, or on the 29th, so as to join the Enterprise steamer 
at Suez on the 6th of December, and to report on the 
practicability of the Red Sea navigation for the regular 
India mail ronte. 

Of course Waghorn was at Suez, with the despatches, 
at the appointed time. But the old paddle-wheel steamer, 
which was expected to arrive from Aden, and would have 
shared in the glory of bearing to India the first Overland 
mail bag, had broken down in the Indian Ocean. Any 
other man might have given the matter up, and taken 
the despatches to London to be forwarded in the usual 
way. But Tom Waghorn's word was "Forward." In 
twenty-four hours he had engaged and equipped a half- 
decked Arab dhow, and in this frail and crazy native boat, 
with a little rice and water for provisions, without, a chart 
or compass, and with no European companion, the young 
adventurer put forth from Suez into the Red Sea. By the 
sun, and by the stars at night, he sailed his open boat 
for about 630 miles to Jeddah. The voyage took six days 
and a half. Night and day he kept the dead reckoning, 
hardly sparing time for sleep or for food, lest the timid * 
Arabs should reef to the rising breeze, or run the frail 
boat on a coral shelf. Under his pillow reposed the 
despatches, not yet three weeks old since the Board's 
great seal was set upon them ; and not a month old was 
their date when their bearer descried the white domes and 
' the minarets of Jeddah. The Arab dhow soon shot her sharp 
bows into the wind to come to anchor outside the shallows 
of the port. Though wearied sore with watching and 
sounding, and steering, parched with sun and sea, the 
brave Englishman gave himself no time for rest or refresh- 
ment. The object now was to ascertain if, in the port of 
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Mecca and the Hedjaz, there was at the time any vessel 
for Bombay. Fortunately there was an old tnb of a boat, 
which promised " quick despatch/' and in this vessel he 
took passage; not till safe on board, with the precious 
official charge, did the indefatigable man seek rest. 

It took sixteen days for the vessel to get through the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and across the Indian Ocean. 
She did reach Bombay at last, and Waghorn prondly 
handed over to Sir John Malcolm the letters which were 
only forty-six days old when the seals were opened. This 
was abont half the time taken in days past, on board the 
fastest teak-built clipper that ever sailed to India. 

Sir John Malcolm was pleased, when he heard of the 
energy of the bearer of the despatches, and, as a wise and 
sagacious man, entered warmly into the views of Waghorn, 
and personally urged the utilisation of the new route. 
But to open up the road would require much labour and 
enterprise, and Waghorn in due time received a letter 
from " Mr. Secretary Willoughby," to the effect that the 
" Government in council could not perceive much ad- 
vantage from his proposals." 

What could poor Waghorn do more ? Such confidence 
had he in the success of the new route, if once started 
and organised, that he resolved to proceed unaided, and 
to this great scheme he devoted his whole time and sac- 
rificed the whole of his private means. The nautical 
authorities reported to the Indian Government that the 
Red Sea was not navigable with safety, and the authori- 
ties in Leadenhall Street offered every objection and 
opposition. Yet Waghorn persevered, and he said "he 
would establish the Overland route in spite of the India 
House." 

By his persistent efforts he became " a bore n to the 
authorities, and was designated ft "visionary," if not a 
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madman ! Baffled in London, he was happy in securing 
the favour and the confidence of Mehemet Ali, the great 
ruler of Egypt, From him he received every protection 
and encouragement. He not only obtained from him the 
service of the post in Egypt for several years, but His 
Highness sent a special and confidential message to the 
Grand Vizier at Constantinople, and to Lord Ponsonby, 
the ambassador there, to interest them in the proposals 
for extending the service. The great burden of the 
enterprise had to rest upon Lieutenant Waghorn. He 
made arrangements for the carriage, not of mails only, 
but of passengers ; and instead of the unchanging Arab 
with his primeval camel, the land of Egypt became fami- 
liarised with horses, vans, and all the adjuncts of English 
travel. Hotels were planted at Alexandria and Cairo, 
packet boats started on the Nile, and year by year the 
numbers increased of Englishmen availing themselves of 
this new enterprise. 

" But, unfortunately (we now quote from a memorandum 
drawn up by himself), just when my enterprise, industry, 
capital, and my possession of Mehemet Ali's friendship 
were beginning to produce their natural results, Her 
Majesty's Government and the East India Company gave 
the monopoly of a chartered contract to an opulent and 
powerful company (the P. and 0. Company), for I had 
coupled with the passenger system the carriage of over- 
land parcels — a source of great profit, and through it 
there was a constant accession to the comfort of the 
passengers in transit. This company, already extensive 
carriers by water, gleaned from my firm the secret of 
conducting my business, with an alleged view to supply 
it on a much more comprehensive scale, and to employ 
us in so doing ; and when nothing more remained to be 
learned from us we were forthwith superseded, though 
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with a useless and utterly unproductive expenditure on 
the part of our successors of six times the money we 
should have required to accomplish the same end. Over- 
whelmed by the competition of this giant association, I 
was entirely deprived of all advantages of this crea- 
tion of my own energy, and left with it a ruin on my 
own hands; though to have secured me at least the 
Egyptian transit would not only have been but the merest 
justice to an individual, but would have been a material 
gain to the British public politically and otherwise. In 
my hands the Egyptian traffic was English, and I venture 
to say that English it would have continued to this day 
had I not been interfered with. But my successors gave 
it all up to the Pasha, and under the altered and the 
altering circumstances of Egypt, it will be fortunate in- 
deed if the circumstances of that act do not bitterly atone 
for the hardships so inconsiderately and wantonly inflicted 
upon me. ... I will only add that on the commencement 
of my career I was possessed of property by inheritance. 
This has been sacrificed, and I am still left in debt to the 
extent of £$000" 

Shortly before his death Lieutenant Waghorn stated 
that no money or means were ever received by him from 
either Her Majesty's Government or the East India Com- 
pany to aid the Overland route. It grew into life alto- 
gether from his having, by his own energy and private 
resources, worked the Overland mails to and from India 
for three years (from 1 831 to 1834) in his own individual 
person. ' After endeavouring to extricate himself, and 
establishing at Cornhill an office for the Overland Eoute, 
he was induced again to apply to the India House and 
Government for assistance. His constitution by this time 
was a complete wreck, through the twenty years' toil he 
had gone through ; but he merely asked to have his public 
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debts paid, and enough allowed him as a pension to enable 
him to close his remaining days in rest. 

Numerous memorials and petitions were presented to 
the India House and the Government on behalf of Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn, and eventually these authorities each 
granted him ^200 per annum. But they declined to pay 
the debts he had contracted in their service. In his last 
memorial, dated June 8, 1849, he thus refers to this in- 
justice : — " The immediate cause and origin of my em- 
barrassments was a forfeited promise on the part of the 
Treasury and the India House, whereby only four instead 
of six thousand pounds relied on by me, were paid to- 
wards the Trieste Eoute Experiments in the winter of 
1846-7, when single-handed, and despite unparalleled 
and wholly unforeseen difficulties, I eclipsed, on five 
trials out of six, the long organised arrangements of the 
French authorities, specially stimulated to all possible 
exertion, and supplied with unlimited means by M. 
Guizot. On tfie first of these six occasions, there came 
the breaking down, on the Indian Ocean, of the steamer 
provided for me, thereby trebling the computed expenses 
through the delay, and when, startled by this excessive 
outlay, I hesitated to entail more, the Treasury and the 
India House told me to proceed to do the service well, 
and make out my bill afterwards. I did proceed. I did 
the service not only well, not only to the satisfaction of 
my employers, but in a manner that elicited the admira- 
tion of Europe, as all the Continental and British journals 
of that period, besides heaps of private testimonials, de- 
monstrated. My rivals, to whom the impediments in my 
path were best known, were loudest in their acknowledg- 
ments ; and the only drawback to my just pride was the 
incredulity manifested in some quarters, that I could have 
actually accomplished what (it is notorious) I did at any 
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time, much less among the all but impassable roads of the 
Alps, in the depth of a winter of far more than ordinary 
Alpine severity. I presented my bill. It was dishonoured. 
I had made myself an invalid, and had sown the seeds of 
a broken constitution in the performance of that duty. 
The disappointment occasioned by the non-payment of 
the £2000 has preyed incessantly upon me since, and now, 
almost a wreck in mind and body, I am sustained alone 
by the hope that the annals of the Insolvent Court will 
not have inscribed upon them the pioneer of the Over- 
land route, because of obligations he incurred for the 
public, by direction of the public authorities." 

This memorial had high testimonials appended to it from 
Lords Palmerston, Aberdeen, Ellenborough, Harrowby, 
Combermere, Eipon, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir Robert 
Gordon, and Mr. Joseph Hume. But it failed to produce 
any good result ; the debts and the harassing remained. 
Both his pensions were consequently compromised to his 
creditors, and he remained without any adequate means 
of support. 

On the 7th January 1850, Lieutenant Waghorn paid 
the penalty of the hard life which his exertions in estab- 
lishing the Overland route entailed on him. He died 
literally of a broken heart, having only drawn once the por- 
tion of the slender pension bestowed by the Government. 
Gifted at first with a frame as robust as his mind was 
clear, and as his faculties were inventive, Lieutenant 
Waghorn undermined the vigour of his constitution by 
the toils of his self-imposed enterprise, and found ingrati- 
tude in those whom he had served the most conspicuously. 
Having exhausted a large fortune, which he inherited 
from his grandfather, a wealthy landed proprietor in 
Kent, and subsequently his family's fortune, to the ex- 
tent of £40,000, besides contracting large debts, 6olely 
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in effecting these public objects, Lieutenant Waghorn 
was, at the moment when his splendid projects had 
arrived at their final realisation, abandoned to anxieties 
and difficulties. 

We have heard that two aged sisters at Melbourne 
received from the Victorian Government, in recognition 
of his having improved the communication vid Singapore, 
an annual gift of £52 each, a generous deed on the part, 
of our Australian brethren. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE DRAGON- 
NADES. 

Not far from Pont d'Esprit, where the Ardeche ^plls into 
the Rhone, lies among the mountains the little town of 
ArdSche. Here a small Huguenot or French Protestant 
congregation had established itself, consisting of ten or 
eleven families, numbering about seventy persons. The 
persecutions, following the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, had not yet disturbed this small and secluded 
community, or at least not so as to endanger their lives 
and liberty as confessors of the Gospel. Jacques Ormond, 
a venerable old man, was their pastor and spiritual guide. 
He was a pious and worthy man, a true disciple of his 
Lord, and a faithful minister of the Gospel. He was one 
who understood and obeyed the apostolical precept, " Do 
good unto all men, especially to those who are of the 
household of faith." 

In the course of his pastoral duty, he had one morning 
taken his way through a wild and little frequented region 
of the mountains, to administer consolation to a poor 
woodcutter of his congregation, who had been seriously 
injured by the falling trunk of a tree. Finding that the 
injury was likely to be fatal, the good minister had ad- 
ministered the last sacrament to the dying man. Bearing 
in his vestment the sacramental vessel, the pastor was 
returning, with quiet prayerful thoughtfulness, on his 
lonely path back to Ard&che. In a rugged part of the 
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way, near a dismal ravine, he thought he heard the hollow' 
groan as of some one in distress. He stood still, listened, 
and heard the sound repeated. It was evidently some 
one in pain or distress, and he determined to find out 
what was the matter, and to give what help he could to. 
a fellow-creature. At length he descried, far down be- 
neath where he stood, a human body lying on a projection 
of the rock. He narrowly scanned the spot, to observe 
what means of access the declivity afforded. He found 
that by a steep circuitous descent he might reach the 
place where the unfortunate man lay, although it would 
be a matter of much difficulty for one of his feeble 
frame and advanced age. But this did not for a moment 
deter him from his promptly formed benevolent purpose. 
Without thinking of the danger, he at once began the 
precipitous descent, having lifted his heart in prayer to 
the Almighty for His strengthening aid. He succeeded 
in reaching the object of his anxiety. He at once recog- 
nised in the prostrate man, covered with blood and much 
bruised, one of the principal and richest inhabitants of 
the district, and one of the bitterest enemies of the 
Huguenot cause. 

Inwardly rejoicing at the opportunity of doing good to 
one who had hated and had done evil to him and his, the 
kind pastor gently raised the wounded man, and placed him 
so as to be able the better to ascertain the extent of his 
injury. The poor man appeared to have lost all conscious- 
ness by this time. Ormond shouted in his ear his name, 
M. Mondrel, but he heard it not. Then remembering the 
flagon in his wallet, which still retained some of the wine 
for the communion, he poured the fluid into his lips. This 
seemed to revive him, and after a while he opened his eyes. 
Ormond had taken off his own neckerchief and bound 
.up the severely cut head of Mondrel, whom he now asked 
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if he felt injured anywhere. To which, with a slight 
gesture, and with feeble voice, Mondrel replied, that 
" every limb was in extreme agony." 

After some time the sufferer explained that he had been 
out hunting, and- blindly hurrying after his game, had 
dashed over the rocks, where without Ormond's help and 
the seasonable aid then providentially afforded, he must 
have perished miserably. He then seized the old man's 
hand warmly, and gazing imploringly at him, he said, " I 
know you, Pastor Ormond. Do not leave me to my fate. 
I know I have not deserved this favour at your hand, nor 
from any of your people; but God shall be my witness 
that I will not leave your kindness unrewarded." Ormond 
assured him that he had no intention but to fulfil his Lord's 
command, and to do good unto all men. When he had re- 
covered his strength a little, the good pastor lent him all 
the support he could give, and it was with difficulty he 
raised him and bore his self-imposed burden. They slowly 
toiled up the slope, and they were well-nigh exhausted, 
when happily some of his own flock were seen by Ormond 
returning with wood from the forest, and they cheerfully 
threw down their loads to relieve their beloved pastor. 

Abundant were the thanks showered upon this kind 
philanthropist for his Samaritan act ; and more abundant 
were the thanksgivings when, in the quiet of his own 
humble home, he blessed his Heavenly Father, who had 
made his weakness strength for the performance of his 
duty. Long did the kindness of that deed dwell in the 
heart of M. Mondrel. In the court-house of ArdSche, 
where he presided as a magistrate, he showed his gratitude 
in behalf of the Huguenots. He sheltered them from 
many crying wrongs, and softened for them many hard 
and oppressive enactments. 

But the storm of persecution could not long be averted. 
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The edicts of the Government were relentlessly severe, and 
it Was determined that no heretic should find a peaceful 
resting-place on the soil of his native land. The per- 
secuted had flocked to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Nismes and to the mountains of the Cevennes. So long 
as emigration was allowed, many took advantage of the 
asylum offered by the enlightened and pious regent of 
Prussia, or sailed for foreign lands, leaving behind them 
most of their goods and possessions. At length this last 
means of escape with their lives was forbidden, and those 
who would not abjure their faith had no choice but to be 
consigned to the galleys for life, or bound to the stake 
to receive the martyr's fiery crown. True to their 
Lord, many died in the flames, and others were con- 
demned to be chained to the oar for the remainder of 
their days. But the cup of sorrow and distress was not 
yet full. 

A host of Jesuits, headed by the cruel and bloodthirsty 
Ahb6 de Chaild, ranged the country, with unlimited 
authority to take children from their parents, and send 
them to be educated in Catholic convents, to burn the 
refractory or the recusant, or to deal with them in any 
way that their fiendish counsels might suggest. The 
Governor of the province, the Due de Noailles, with his 
reckless intendant, Baville, and a regiment of dragoons, 
rendered every help that the Jesuits required, and carried 
out the wishes of the Jesuit Ahb6 with such fearful energy as 
to make many of their own faith tremble with horror. They 
proceeded to burn down the Protestant churches, and 
plundered the houses of the Huguenots; the work of 
murder, confiscation, and repression being pursued un- 
weariedly. Favour and pity seemed to have no place in 
their breasts, and it was at the risk of the persecutor's own 
life that any aid was extended to the victims. A wail of 
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sorrow echoed through the entire province of Langaedoc 
and among the mountains of the Cevennes. 

It was one evening in February 1685 that Pastor Ormond 
and Elder Brunet were conversing together with heavy 
hearts about the threatening danger. Elder Brunet was a 
warm-hearted zealous man, ready to die for the faith he 
loved. " But what of the women and the little ones ? " the 
pastor reasons with him. " We are not," he said, " required 
to rush upon martyrdom ; the Lord Himself commanded 
His followers to flee from persecution. The martyr s crown 
may be glorious, and comes from the Lord to him who is 
worthy of it, but the hour for receiving it is His to deter- 
mine. He who denies not his Lord, but remaining true 
to his faith, seeks, with firm confidence in God and earnest 
prayer, to preserve himself and those dear ones dependent 
on him, shall receive grace from above for every emergency 
in which he may be placed. My counsel to you, brother 
Brunet, is to possess your soul in patience and to be gentle 
and meek, as the season requires, for indeed it is a trying 
time. Prepare for flight ; the hour for it may come soon — 
even this very day." And so saying they parted. 

As he counselled Brunet, so did Pastor Ormond advise 
all the families of his little congregation. He found that 
most of them had already been making preparations for 
departure; like the Israelites of old in quitting Egypt, 
they waited but for the signal to remove. Their valuables 
and necessaries, such as money and provisions, were packed 
in readiness for the bitter hour that should oblige them to 
leave their beloved homes, the dwellings of their fore- 
fathers, in whose hallowed shades they had so long lived, 
and known the joys and sorrows of life. The trial weighed 
with painful pressure upon every heart, but now the word 
of their pastor was esteemed by them as a message from 
God, and to listen to him who had ever been their true 
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and faithful friend, they considered to be a sacred duty. 
In every house fervent prayer was offered that evening, 
and firm became their faith and their dependence on the 
Word of God ; and fresh comfort did they drink from the 
never-failing source of heavenly hope and consolation. 

It was a wild and stormy night when Brunet left the 
aged pastor. No star appeared in the sky, and the wind 
howled dismally in the wide chimney, and roared as it 
frantically shook the mighty trees of the forest. All who 
could remained by the crackling fire in the stove, and some 
were heard at work at the loom, for most of the inhabitants 
of ArdSche were weavers. Ormond knelt in his lonely 
dwelling, and prayed earnestly for direction and assistance 
from above for himself and for his beloved flock. Sud- 
denly there was a knocking at his door. The night was 
already far advanced. "Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers," he said to himself ; " maybe some wanderer 
has lost his way, and in this wild storm seeks shelter." 
He hurried to open the door, and with a hasty greeting, 
a man, enveloped in a large cloak, steps in. 

" Lock the door, and put out the light," whispers the 
stranger ; " no one must see me in your house ; no one 
must guess that I have crossed your threshold." 

" What ! M. Mondrel ! " exclaimed Ormond, who had at 
once recognised his abrupt visitor. " You bring me evil 
tidings, I fear," he continued, with apprehension. 

Mondrel did not reply, but drawing the old man into 
the warm room, he threw off his wrapper, and quickly 
extinguishing the light, seated himself by Ormond. 

" I do, indeed, bring you evil tidings," he said sorrow- 
fully, " and perhaps I violate my duty, certainly I risk 
danger in coming; but my conscience warns me that I 
promised, on that day when you rescued me from death, 
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that I would recompense you, if ever I had the opportunity, 
for what you then did for me. I have come to tell you 
that this very evening a secret message has been sent to 
the Town Council of Ard&che, to the effect that the in- 
tendant Baville and the Ahb& de Chaild, with eighty 
dragoons, come into the place early to-morrow morning, to 
search for heretics, and to conduct to the stake those who 
refuse to recant With the dawn of day a hundred men 
are to be despatched to the forest to fell trees for the 
wood piles. Anything like a trial will be short, and a 
mere form. There is not an hour to lose. Save yourself, 
and take this provision for your hasty departure." 

Thus speaking, he put on the table a roll of money, and 
throwing again his cloak round him, with a hearty pres- 
sure of the old man's hand, and a hurried "God guide 
you ! " he left the house. 

So then the long dreaded hour had come. Ormond stood 
for a moment with folded hands, and his lips murmured, 
" Lord, Thy will be done ! " Then sinking on his knees he 
prayed — "0 Lord, now appear for Thy little flock, and 
save them! O Lord, help! O Lord, give safety and 
success." 

He soon arose, and hurrying to the houses of the 
members of his congregation, he said, " Up ! arouse ye ! 
the hour is come ; take what you can carry ; commit your- 
selves to God; and assemble as soon as possible in the 
house of Elder Brunet." Thither he himself went to 
announce the painful news. 

• Then there might be seen groups of dark figures silently 
but rapidly wending their way, through the narrow lanes 
and alleys of the ancient town, to the place of rendezvous 
at Elder Brunet's house. It was well that the night was 
dark and stormy. The noise of the wind and the rain 
made other sounds be unheard, and the fearful weather 
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kept the townspeople in their own homes, even if any 
wakeful citizen were anticipating with cruel glee the ex- 
citing scenes of the morrow. The watchmen of the town, 
it was felt, were sure to keep themselves ensconced in their 
snug boxes of shelter, instead of exposing themselves 
to the pitiless pelting of the storm. On each arrival 
Bru net's door was noiselessly opened, and closed again ; 
then crossing the spacious hall, each new-comer proceeded 
to a small room at the back of the house, which had 
been devoted to their religious services. When all were • 
assembled they once more knelt together in their beloved 
little sanctuary. The prayers were short, and broken by 
sobs and tears. On rising they were directed to pass 
quietly through the garden, on to the high-road leading 
towards the swollen and turbulent river, whose waters just 
below pouring into the Rhone gave the name to the town 
built near its banks. . 

Slow and solemnly silent was the procession, as if the 
road was trodden by wandering corpses. For three miles 
at least they thus proceeded; then they turned to the 
left towards the mountains, still advancing until the sun 
had got high above the horizon, when weariness compelled 
them to halt and to rest. 

Pastor Ormond and Elder Brunet were, by common 
consent, almost instinctively looked to as the leaders of 
the band of fugitives. It was soon apparent that the good 
pastor was well acquainted with the country, and knew 
well whither he was conducting them. They soon found 
themselves in a deep ravine among the rocky heights, 
and not far off Ormond led them to an extensive cavern, 
well concealed by underwood, where they could find 
shelter. "Here we must remain," said the pastor, "until 
the search is over ; but we must not venture to light a 
fire, nor must any voice be heard above a whisper." 
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Gladly complying with these hard conditions, the wearied 
ones threw themselves down, protecting the women and 
the little ones as best they could from the coldness of the 
place, and most of them soon forgot their danger and 
discomforts in the arms of sleep; Ormond and Brunet 
being alone wakeful through the anxiety and the respon- 
sibility resting on them mainly. 

Early in the forenoon of the next day, the storm of 
the night having abated, Baville and his troopers marched 
into Ardfiche, and proceeded to the Council Chamber. 
The warder of the town being ill, Mondrel took his place as 
president. With studious evasion he endeavoured, as far 
as possible, to postpone action, in order to give the fugi- 
tives the advantage of time. In examining the warrant, 
and other official forms, he tried to postpone the search, 
but in this, through the high-handed violence and eagernesB 
of Baville, he only partially succeeded. The roughest of 
the town people had gone to the forest to fetch the fire- 
wood, but there were plenty of the miscreant rabble left to 
lead the soldiers to all the houses of the Huguenots, which 
were entered and searched, every house being also sur- 
rounded, that none might escape. Great was the aston- 
ishment and rage when it was found that all the intended 
victims had fled. This much, however, was ascertained, 
that they must have left only the previous night, and 
they expected easily to overtake them and bring them 
back. 

Mondrel now affected to be one of the most zealous in 
pursuit, but while he sent Baville and his dragoons in 
a direction opposite to that which he guessed the fugitives 
had taken, he himself headed a party of the citizens in 
exploring the mountains, with which, as a hunter, he was 
well acquainted by painful experience. He believed that 
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the ravine with the cavern were known only to himself 
and to Ormond, and he rejoiced as this hope became a 
certainty, by finding that none of his companions were 
aware of the place of refuge. It was a providential cir- 
cumstance that some snow had fallen in the morning, and 
this completely hid all traces of the fugitives. For the 
whole of that day and the next, the mountains were 
rigorously searched, but in those directions that the 
refugees had avoided, and which Mondrel knew well to 
be distant from any village; and so their footsteps re- 
mained untracked. By Mondrel's advice the search was 
for some time continued along the banks of the Rhone, 
but was, of course, equally fruitless. 

At length Baville and his troopers left ArdSche to 
seek victims elsewhere, although the marvellous dis- 
appearance of above seventy persons in one night re- 
mained to them a mystery incomprehensible. 

For several days the Huguenots remained concealed. 
On the evening of the fourth day, Ormond and Brunet 
left them to reconnoitre. At some distance below the 
confluence of the ArdSche and the Rhone stood a lonely 
farm-house not far from the river. The proprietor was a 
Protestant, and to him the leaders of the little band of 
fugitives repaired. Being a friend of both, the good man 
received them joyfully, but was shocked to hear of the 
recent occurrences at Ard^che — an event as threatening 
for him as for them. As it was more than likely that 
Baville would return to renew his search, the farmer was 
induced to join them in their flight, but meanwhile he 
insisted that all he had in his house and his cellar should 
be cheerfully shared with his suffering brethren. His 
boat was too small for so large a party, but it was resolved 
to construct a raft, so that all might get across the river, 
. on the opposite bank of which was a vast forest extending 
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over a wide range of country. Measures were promptly 
taken, and as the fugitives arrived in small groups they 
were to be ferried across. Under the screen of night this 
plan was to be carried into effect. 

The farmer welcomed the forlorn bands as they arrived, 
cheered them in his hospitable kitchen warmed and lighted 
by the blazing fire, and strengthened them with hot and 
nourishing food. What a contrast to the cold and priva- 
tion of the cavern ! Alas ! this pleasant refuge could be 
but for a short season enjoyed, merely as a preparation 
for severe toil and hardship. For three nights the farmer 
was busy with the feasts and the ferrying. When all had 
been taken across the river, the farmer himself followed, 
after destroying the raft, and concealing the boat among 
the bushes on the left shore of the Rhone. 

Something was now gained. True, BavUle's commission 
to arrest heretics, wherever found, extended to both sides 
of the river ; but the most sanguine of persecutors could 
have little hope to ferret out fugitives in wild, unknown, 
and unexplored regions of forest and shelter. 

They marched on, by day or by night, as seemed most 
desirable and safe, guided by the sun or the stars. One 
of the most trying circumstances was, that prudence 
obliged them to deny themselves the comfort of a fire by 
night ; and another anxiety was that the stock of food they 
carried was almost exhausted. It was worst for the aged 
and for the little children ; the fathers contented them- 
selves with roots they dug up that their little darlings might 
not starve. Now and then one or two would venture into 
a village or to a farm-house to purchase some food, but 
the most they could obtain was little among so many ; it 
was therefore reserved for those who suffered most, the 
stronger willingly bearing hunger and privation. On that 
long and weary journey, not one of the company was 
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attacked with illness, not one was disabled from marching 
with the rest ; not one looked back with longing to the 
comforts they had relinquished. Surely this was the 
Lord's doing, and their hearts were filled with praise and 
thankfulness, an inward strength which supported them 
in their weary wandering ! 

Many weeks liad passed, and amidst all their outward 
trials, no persecution had molested them. They held 
Divine service on the Sabbath days, and each day they 
began and ended their journey with united prayer. As 
they got beyond the forest, where there were more signs 
of cultivation, and the population less scanty, they found 
that the country people took them for gipsies, immense 
hordes of whom at that time occasionally traversed France 
and other countries, and were regarded by the inhabitants 
with a sort of superstitious fear. When they found that 
this was the impression made by them, they considered it 
a great advantage, for they could kindle a fire whenever 
they pleased, and they could purchase food in large quan- 
tities, by which their sufferings were much lessened. 
Inured by this time to fatigue, and hardened by exposure 
to wind and weather, they were daily becoming able for 
longer marches and of enduring hardship of every kind. 

At length (for we must cut short the narrative of the 
journey), the fugitives reached the water of the- Rhine, and 
having crossed to the further shore they could for the first 
time breathe freely. The danger was now passed, but not 
their troubles nor their difficulties. Their money had not 
been all spent, but it was not found to be current in that 
part of the country, while not one of their number 
understood a word of German, so as to enable them to 
barter with advantage. Fortunately, they had come 
among honest, kind-hearted people, who seemed willing 
and ready to assist them. 
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The apprehension which had haunted them hitherto 
could not at once be dismissed, and they still felt it 
prudent to avoid cities and towns, and they travelled by 
night in preference to day. Not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the disposition of the people to trust them 
frankly, they avoided intercourse with them as much as 
possible, and rather chose to seek a resting-place in the 
forest, the fine spring weather favouring them in their 
love of quiet and freedom. Not the least of their diffi- 
culties was their utter ignorance of the geography of 
Germany, nor could they easily know whether they were 
coming among a Protestant or Catholic population. At 
first they did not venture to leave the banks of the 
Rhine, but in Easter week they crossed the river at 
Mayence, and made for the mountainous region of the 
Taunus, where forests were then almost as extensive as 
in the present day. 

The people still seemed to regard them with suspicion 
and fear, apparently taking them to be some gipsy tribe, 
an impression strengthened by their foreign dress, dark 
complexion, and strange unknown language. They would 
not allow heathens of this sort to enter the towns at 
night, yet they supplied them abundantly and willingly 
with provisions. Their money being now all but exhausted 
this charity was not unwelcome, for they had to sell their 
few remaining articles to save bare life. On reaching the 
Maine, they could only muster enough to cover the expense 
of crossing. This was the last drain, and having nothing 
left they began to be full of care, and the idea of absolute 
reduction to begging made them sorrowful. 

To Ormond and Brunet they still looked for advice and 
comfort. " He who has with wonderful mercy thus far 
led us," they said, "will not now forsake us. Suppose 
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,we starve and must beg, the God of mercy will awaken 
pity in the hearts of those who have bread to give. Only 
remain instant in prayer. Have we not eaten roots in 
oar extremity, and why should we not do so again with 
cheerfulness ? " Such reasoning produced its effects, and 
they strove to excel each other in patience and endurance. 
It seems strange that these good men Ormond and 
Brunet, men of intelligence and resource, were unable to 
find persons to whom they could have made known the 
peculiar circumstances of their position, after getting out 
of the reach of their persecutors. But they had little 
knowledge of men, or of the world, in their remote native 
place, and they no doubt were full of anxiety and fear 
lest new hostility to the adherents of the faith of Christ 
might not befall them and their confiding people. But in 
God their faith never wavered, and the time of deliver- 
ance and of joy was drawing near. Courage and hope 
yet a little longer ! 

It was on the eve of the first of the Easter days that, 
in a hilly district, they lost themselves in a wood. They 
spread their little camp in the thicket, and, weary and 
hungry, tried to get rest. They had only a few crusts 
left, reserved to quiet the wailing of the little ones. 
Sadly they had to keep the eve of a festival which, 
while it brought peace and joy to many a Christian heart, 
brought to them only pain and hunger. They knew 
not where they were, nor whether any habitations of men 
were near. But God was near them, and surrounding 
them with His protection and blessing. 

Early in the morning they found a place in the forest 
more open, not far from where they had been resting 
during the night. The venerable pastor stepped in to 
the centre of the band, as they knelt in a circle round 
him, and he began to pray with a fervour of devotion 
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such as he seemed never to have before experienced. 
Every heart was touched with emotion, and every eye 
glistened with tears. He laid their condition and their 
needs before the Lord ; and as he did so, stronger was 
the heart-feeling, and brighter the glances, and more 
joyful the hope on the countenances of alL He spoke 
to them in words of faith and comfort, saying that the 
Lord would not withdraw His helping hand when they 
most needed His support; and when he had finished, 
and the loud Amen was sounded, he raised a psalm of 
praise. There rose to the sun-illumined heaven a song 
of thanksgiving which rang through the recesses of the 
forest. The trees were yet unclad with verdure, and 
the joyful strains of the upstanding worshippers spread 
far on that high Easter morning. 

The psalm was no sooner concluded than suddenly 
they were startled and alarmed by the wild yelling of 
dogs close at hand, and immediately after some horse- 
men were seen coming towards them. The foremost 
horseman, whose noble figure and splendid attire pointed 
him out as the leader, came forward, reined in his steed, 
and demanded in a loud but not angry voice, "What 
is going on here ? " 

Old Ormond stepped forward, uncovering his silvered 
locks, and quietly told who they were, whence they came, 
and what they were doing. He then entreated that they 
might be left in peace, and if he was pleased to give some 
food to the hungry, he would heartily thank him, for the 
poor fugitives had tasted nothing but roots from the earth 
for two or three days. 

Touching and impressive were the aged pastor's words, 
and they were not lost upon the listener, whose face was 
observed to glow with the emotion which stirred his hearty 
and tears were seen to dim his expressive eyes. With 
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much feeling he at once responded to the venerable 
speaker. Answering in French he exclaimed, " Bless the 
Lord, who has led you hither ! I am Count von Solms- 
Braunfels, the .prince of this land. I had received 
information that gipsies, who much infest this neighbour- 
hood, were in this wood. I came myself to ascertain the 
fact, and I find myself in presence of fellow-Christians, 
brothers in the Lord. Be of good courage, ye persecuted 
ones. * Blessed are ye, when men shall speak evil of you 
for My sake,' says our Lord. Your tribulation is at an 
end. The houses and goods which you have lost for the 
truth's sake, I will give you again. Remain here for a 
little, and your bodies shall be refreshed, and your spirits 
cheered ! " 

So saying, the noble Count turned his horse and 
galloped off, without waiting to hear a word from 
Ormond. 

The impression which the words of the Count had upon 
the poor people, spoken in their own mother tongue, was 
indescribable. Tears filled their eyes, and they fell on each 
other's necks, weeping with holy joy. Pastor Ormond 
stood like one transfixed, his hands folded, his eyes look- 
ing toward heaven, his lips slightly moving ; he was con- 
versing with his Master and Lord. Elder Brunet burst 
out into another psalm of thanksgiving, which was joined 
in by all with heart and voice. 

It was as Count Wilhelm had said. Some woodcutters 
had seen the body of people entering the Hochwald, as 
the boundary is called which lies between the Resident 
Braunfels and the Greifrustein. In haste they reported 
that danger was threatened by a large band of wandering 
gipsies which they had seen entering the boundaries. 
The Count mounted his horse, and with two of his gentle- 
men attendants came to satisfy himself of the truth of 
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this matter ; and thus it was that he discovered the un- 
fortunate exiles of Ardeche. 

He went to the village of Daubhausen and told about 
the refugees, and the villagers hastened to the forest, taking 
with them what was being prepared for their own Easter 
festival. Great was the surprise of the refugees of Ardeche 
when they saw so many friendly people hastening towards 
them with savoury dishes and restoring viands. The 
Count had meanwhile sent a message to Braunfels to pro- 
cure all manner of food and nourishment for the poor 
hungry refugees. 

But he did more than this. Summoning all the chief 
inhabitants of the village and township of Daubhausen, he 
asked them to give shelter to the emigrants at once ; and 
then he proposed to them that if they would sell to him 
their houses and furniture, he would give to them better 
land, on easier terms, and permission to cut wood from 
his forests to form another village, with church and school- 
house. The worthy peasants, seeing how much their be- 
loved Prince had his heart in this scheme, did not object, 
knowing well that the change would be for their own 
advantage as well. In due time all the arrangements 
were agreed to ; and the day following the Count himself 
went to the forest, and himself conducted the wanderers 
to Daubhausen, and introduced them to their new homes. 
As all could not take advantage of this accommodation, he 
gave up a farm of his own, about half-an-hour's distance, 
for the use of the remainder, until the new village could 
be built for the Daubhauseners, out of which farm arose 
the hamlet of Greifenthal. 

Thus in a marvellous way did the Lord appear for His 
faithful people in the moment of their greatest need, and 
while their souls were lifted to Him for help. How 
blessed was their first celebration of Divine service, after 
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long absence from the courts of the Lord's house ! and 
how long to be remembered that first celebration of the 
Holy Supper, a truly eucharistic service for them ! How 
they did praise and magnify the Lord for preserving and 
delivering them, and how earnestly did they implore the 
blessing of God upon the noble and generous Count 
Wilhelm! 

Through industry and perseverance, the people of Daub- 
hausen and Greifenthal flourished and prospered. They 
long continued to conduct the service in French only. 
But as time went on, they became more joined to the 
Protestant community by which they were surrounded. 
The memories of Pastor Ormond and Elder Brunet were 
long held in affectionate and respectful remembrance. It 
is all an old tradition now, but there is a spring in the 
forest still known as the Frenchmen's Well, and every child 
knows and can point out the spot where Count Wilhelm 
f Qund the ArdSche emigrants. 

There have been many instances of relief afforded to 
persecuted Christians by generous princes, and every one 
has heard of the noble reception and generous hospitality 
extended by the King of Prussia to the exiles of Ziller- 
thal, when driven from their homes in Austria, in very 
recent years. But the less celebrated, though equally 
romantic, story of the exiles of ArdSche is little known, 
and is deserving of perpetual remembrance. 
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THE ' TRENT' AFFAIR. 

Atf EPISODE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

The right of searching neutral vessels at sea by belligerents 
in time of war had long been a question under dispute. 
The maintenance of this right by Great Britain was one 
of the chief causes of the war with the United States 
in 1812. At the peace in 1814 this question was not 
definitely settled, and remained in abeyance, each country 
continuing to hold conflicting views. There were several 
occasions during the Crimean War which led to remon- 
strances from American newspaper writers, who strongly 
condemned the action of some British war vessels, and 
maintained the position that the flag should cover the 
cargo, and protect the ship bearing the flag from all 
interference. Nothing had, however, been officially 
settled, till the time of the civil war in America. The 
Federal Government at Washington, supported by public 
opinion on the part of the Northern States, was irri- 
tated by the sympathy shown (in England as well as in 
France under the Emperor Louis Napoleon) towards the 
Confederate cause. 

On hearing that Messrs. Mason and Slidell, com- 
missioners accredited by the Confederates to the courts 
of London and Paris respectively, were passengers in 
the British mail-steamer Trent, Captain Wilkes, of the 

JSan Jacinte U.S. war-ship, stopped that vessel on the 
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high seas, and by force removed them. The indignation 
of the British nation led to a demand for a disavowal of 
the act, and the immediate delivery of these men sailing 
under the British flag, under a threat of war. The 
spirited action of Lord John Russell, then at the head 
of the Government, was approved by the general voice 
of the nation, and a despatch to that effect was sent 
for the Queen's approval. The Emperor of the French, 
through a despatch from M. Thouvenel to M. Mercius, 
the French ambassador at Washington, declared that he 
also considered the action of Captain Wilkes was unjus- 
tifiable, and expressed a hope that the United States 
Government would accede to the proposal of the British 
Government to give up the prisoners. It was under- 
stood that the foreign ministers of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia expressed similar views to their representatives at 
Washington. 

It was a critical moment. The despatch of eight 
thousand British troops to Canada showed that Lord 
John Russell was in earnest in the threat of war. He 
regarded the act of Captain Wilkes as a just casus belli, 
and the British people were in general as blind to the con- 
sequences of the aotion of the Government, as they had 
been to the disregard of protests of the Americans in 
this country in the matter of allowing the Alabama, and 
other Confederate cruisers, to escape from ports, although 
assured of their hostile intention. A small minority of 
English statesmen continued friendly to the American 
Government, and protested against allowing the escape 
of the Confederate cruisers. The whole story of the 
affair of the Alabama claims, as settled afterwards at 
Geneva by international arbitration, shows how England 
had to pay for the folly and obstinacy of the rulers of 
the nation. 
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Returning to the Trent affair, to which we confine 
our attention at present, : the draft despatched was 
forwarded by Lord John Russell to the Queen at 
Windsor, according to the usage carried out ever since 
the censure of Lord Palmerston for sending despatches 
from the Foreign Office, on his own responsibility, without 
consulting the Queen. It was a fortunate thing that this 
rule had been firmly established before this affair occurred. 
On the day after the meeting of the Cabinet, the draft 
of the despatch to be sent to Lord Lyons, was forwarded 
to Windsor Castle, where it arrived on the evening of 
the 30th November 186 1. The Queen, on reading the 
draft, with her accustomed good sense was struck with 
the peremptory and defiant spirit which it displayed. 
She felt that such a despatch sent to a sensitive and 
high-spirited nation, accompanied by a threat, must 
inevitably lead to war. A war with the United States 
was too shocking to think of. The Queen took the draft 
to the Prince Consort, and asked his opinion of it. 

Ill as he was, and worn-out with anxieties and illness, 
for he had not had a good night's rest for nearly a fort- 
night, the contents of this draft distressed him through 
another sleepless night. With noblest sense of duty to 
the last, the Prince Consort rose at seven, according to 
his custom, and before eight o'clock he had written and 
brought to the Queen an amended draft, of which a fac- 
simile is given in Sir Theodore Martin's "Life of the 
Prince Consort." This amended draft was written out and 
returned. The suggestions at once commended them- 
selves to Lord John Russell. " Lord Palmerston thought 
them excellent," are Lord Granville's words, in a letter 
next day sent to the Prince, in which he expresses his 
own delight at the alteration, which not only removed 
everything which could possibly give offence, but also 
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suggested a way of honourably receding from a position 
of uncertainty and of danger. 

The following is the despatch as forwarded, its lan- 
guage being little more than what the Prince had 
written, cast into official form. 

After stating the facts of the seizure, constituting " an 
act of violence, which was an affront to the British flag 
and a violation of international law," it proceeds : — 

"Her Majesty's Government, bearing in mind the 
friendly relations which have long subsisted between 
Great Britain and 4 the United States, are willing to 
believe that the United States naval officer who com- 
mitted this aggression was not acting in compliance 
with any authority from his Government, or that, if 
he conceived himself to be so authorised, he had greatly 
misunderstood the instructions which he had received. 
For the Government of the United States must be fully 
aware that the British Government could not allow such 
an affront to the national honour to pass without full 
reparation; and Her Majesty's Government are unwill- 
ing to believe that it could be the deliberate intention 
of the Government of the United States unnecessarily 
to force into discussion between the two Governments 
a question of so grave a nature, and with regard to which 
the British Nation would be sure to entertain such 
unanimity of feeling. 

" Her Majesty's Government therefore trust that, when 
this matter shall have been brought under the considera- 
tion of the United States, that Government will of its 
own accord offer to the British Nation such redress as 
alone could satisfy the British Nation, viz., the liberation 
of these gentlemen, in order that they may again be 
placed under British protection, and a suitable apology 
for the aggression which has been committed." 
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The action of the Prince Consort in this affair woe 
personally as noble and generous, as politically it was 
wise and good. It was the last occasion of his using his 
pen, for his illness was hastening to a crisis. Sir Theo- 
dore Margin quotes, by permission, an entry from the 
Queen's "Diary," which she writes about that morning 
of the ist of December : — 

" He could eat no breakfast, and looked very wretched. 
But still he was well enough, on getting up, to make 
a draft for me to write to Lord Russell in correction 
of his draft to Lord Lyons sent to me yesterday, which 
Albert did not approve." 

How much our nation and the world owes to the 
wisdom and prudence of the Prince, in this atfair, it is 
not possible to express. And God blessed this last act 
of patriotic service and duty. There was fortunately 
a Minister then at the head of the Foreign Office at 
Washington, who could recognise and appreciate the 
words of the despatch as now sent. Mr. Seward told 
Lord Lyqns, before the copy of the despatch was placed 
in his hands, that " everything depended on the wording 
of it," and he begged, as a personal favour, to be allowed 
to read it before receiving it officially. 

In compliance with this request, it was sent to him 
under a cover marked " private and confidential" Almost 
immediately he went to Lord Lyons, and in a cheerful 
tone said, " he was pleased to find that the despatch was 
courteous and friendly — not dictatorial nor menacing." 
This was on the 19th of December. Little did he 
know that the hand that wrote this message of peace 
and goodwill was cold in death five days before! But, 
as chief of the Cabinet, he felt that a way of concilia- 
tion was open, however arduous might be his task of 
smoothing the path to the concession which he urged 
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the Government to make, in replying officially to the 
despatch from Her Majesty, who even at that time 
was loved and honoured in America as much as by her 
own subjects. 

Mr. Seward set himself to make an elaborate reply to 
the message from the British Government, going fully 
into the long-vexed question of the right of search of 
neutral vessels, and finding in this incident a way of 
settling for ever the international controversy. He 
announced, on the part of the Cabinet, that Captain 
Wilkes, in stopping the Trent, and taking by force 
passengers sailing under the British flag, had acted 
without instructions, and that the four persons so taken 
would "be cheerfully liberated." 

There are many who must remember the splendid and 
suggestive cartoon in Punch, one of the finest that Tenniel 
ever drew, Britannia looking across the ocean, with her 
hand on the cannon, but with eyes wistf ully and anxiously 
gazing, and hoping for an answer of peace. The welcome 
news reached London on the 9th of January 1862, and 
was communicated on the same day to the Queen at 
Osborne. It was a balm to her wounded, sorrowful spirit. 
In her reply she said, " Lord Palmerston cannot but look 
on this peaceful issue of the American quarrel as greatly 
owing to her beloved Prince, who wrote the observations 
upon the draft to Lord Lyons, in which Lord Palmerston 
so entirely concurred. It was the last thing fie ever 
wrote." 

Well might Lord Palmerston, in his reply to Her 
Majesty, say that "these alterations were only one of 
innumerable instances of the tact and judgment, and the 
power of nice discrimination, which excited Lord Palmer- 
ston's constant and unbounded admiration." Blessings 
on the memory of the wise and good Prince, whose words 
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thus led to a pacific and satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute ! 

There is no doubt that, while admitting it to be possible 
that instructions had been exceeded in the case of the 
Trent, the American Government had given strict charge 
to its naval officers to stop and to search vessels at sea, 
whether within the limits of blockaded ports or not. 
Many ships had been overhauled and searched on the 
high seas, and Mr. Seward had a diplomatic triumph in 
making this a settlement of the international question. 
It was more difficult to reconcile the people to what many 
still considered an unworthy concession, smarting as they 
did from the undoubted wrongs they had suffered from 
the encouragement given by the majority of English 
politicians to the resistance of the Confederate States. 
The terrible losses in life as well as property, already borne, 
and likely to be continued by th# influence in Europe of 
commissioners so wily and able as had now been liberated, 
could not be easily borne. Congress passed a vote of 
thanks to Captain Wilkes, and he was the popular hero 
for a time. But as the war advanced, till at length the 
power of the Confederates was broken, the good feeling 
towards England was restored among all right-thinking 
Americans. Even in the height of the struggle, as may be 
seen in the " Adventures of a Blockade Eunner " (Fisher 
Unwin & Co.), it was the love of gain more than love of 
country that prolonged the war ; and the depredations of 
the Alabama and other cruisers were the deeds of pirates 
more than of patriots. England might have prevented 
much of the mischief for which she had afterwards to 
pay the penalty; and the sad losses, on both sides, 
throughout the war, were the retribution for the long 
iniquity of tolerated slavery. 
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ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AFRICA BY 
FREDERIC S. ARNOT. 



When Dr. Livingstone, the greatest and noblest of African 
travellers and explorers, was home for the last time, he 
took special delight in visiting the scenes of his youthful 
days in Scotland. It was then that he went, from Oban 
round Mull, to see the island of Ulva, the home of his 
ancestors. He also spent some time in the neighbour- 
hood of the scenes where his father and mother lived, 
after they migrated to the mainland of Scotland, and 
where he as a lad himself toiled at the loom. He was 
asked to distribute the prizes at the school of his own 
boyhood. There was a child there that day, taken by his 
parents to witness the ceremony, and to see the great 
traveller. The impressions he then got concerning Africa 
awakened a deep interest in the boy's mind ; and in course 
of time he resolved to become a missionary in Africa, 
and to devote his life to the people whom Livingstone 
loved and gave his life for. This youthful follower of 
the great Christian explorer and of the Divine Master 
whom he served, was Frederic Stanley Arnot, born in 
1858 in Glasgow, and educated at the Grammar School 
of Hamilton. 

It was in July 188 1 that Frederic Arnot left London 
for the Cape of Good Hope. He was not sent by, nor 
associated with any missionary society, but was provided 
by a few friends with just enough to start him on his 
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adventurous career. His one chief design was to explore 
the interior of the continent, in order to find places best 
suited for becoming the centres of missionary and of 
civilising work. Dr. Livingstone had often urged that 
this should be done; and both for the sake of Africa 
and of his own over-peopled country, he had offered all 
the profits of his books of travel to commence an emi- 
gration fund to found Christian colonies in the healthy 
mountainous regions of Central Africa. To carry out this 
idea, acting at the same time as a missionary and evan- 
gelist, Mr. Arnot made his first journeys. He went from 
Natal across the Transvaal, northward by the Kalahari 
Desert and the Barotse Valley. Finding his way to the 
hill country barred by the refusal of one of the chiefs to 
permit his advance, he turned westward, and made for 
Benguella on the west coast. From that point, after 
necessary rest and recruitment, he commenced a second 
journey back into the interior, and finally succeeded in 
reaching Katanga, the region which Livingstone was on 
his way to explore when death overtook him not far from 
Lake Bangweolo. In this neighbourhood Arnot remained 
for two years, well treated by the King Msidi, to whose 
protection he introduced two missionaries to reside among 
the people — Swan, a Sunderland man, and Faulkner, a 
Canadian, who had come out to join him. 

The father of King Msidi was a copper-trader from the 
country to the east of Lake Tanganyika, who made friends 
with the old chief ruling in Katanga, or as it has since 
been called, " Garenganza." On one occasion Msidi went 
to trade instead of his father; found the chief at war 
with some neighbouring tribes; and having four guns 
with him, took the chief's side, and routed the enemy by 
a few shots, firearms being then unknown in those parts. 
The chief made Msidi his heir, and so he came into his 
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regal title and dominions, which he enlarged gradually 
by wars, and by slaying any chiefs who were likely to 
become his rivals. 

Returning to England after seven years' absence, Mr. 
Arnot published a little volume of notes of his expeditions, 
under the title of " Garenganza ; " a second title explain- 
ing the nature of the book, " Seven Years' Pioneer Mission 
Work in Central Africa " (published by Hawkins, Pater- 
noster Row). 

At the request of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Mr. Arnot read a paper, briefly describing his travels. So 
important was the communication that the Society specially 
prepared a map to show the routes taken, including also 
those of Commander Cameron, Major Serpa Pinto, Herr 
Reichard, and other recent travellers who have crossed 
the continent. Livingstone's famous journey from the 
Zambesi to Loanda is also marked on this map now ac- 
companying Mr. Arnot's volume. Numerous as have 
been the journeys of travellers in Africa in later years, 
including the multitude of books connected with Stanley's 
search for Emin Pasha, the story of Mr. Arnot's ex- 
plorations has a freshness of interest all its own, and 
nothing since Livingstone's first book is more attractive 
to the reader. It was a noble testimony which he bore 
as a Christian missionary, when he avowed the object of 
his journeys in the Dark Continent, and explained the 
spirit in which they were conducted. He then stated 
that although he travelled chiefly alone, without a white 
or black companion, and with no body-guard or show of 
arms, he never met with any hostility from the natives. 
Some of his party carried guns, but only for shooting 
game, for necessary sustenance, or for defence from wild 
animals. His own gun was usually kept out of sight 
throughout the day, a fact which the natives were not 
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slow to notice. They often expressed their joy and satis- 
faction at this white man coming to their land with " open 
hands." If there was ever any trouble caused by his 
carriers or attendants, he took the matter to the native 
tribunals, demanding justice for them ; and his testimony 
is, that " without a single exception I received nothing 
but just and fair treatment." It was the same with 
Livingstone, and with the French missionary Coillard, 
with whom Arnot had correspondence, and whom he 
greatly admired. M. Coillard has since settled near the 
Northern Zambesi, but arrived there too late to enjoy a 
personal greeting. 

On his way northward towards Zambesi, Mr. Arnot 
visited Kama, or Khama, the celebrated Christian chief 
of a portion of the Bechuana people. It was at his old 
capital, Shoshong, from which the king has moved the 
whole of the inhabitants to his magnificent new city of 
Palapye. The building of this native town, covering 
some twenty square miles of ground — with its splendid 
streets, avenues, central square, telegraph office — is one of 
the most wonderful events in African history. A recent 
traveller, Mr. E. P. Mathers, has described it in his 
" Zambesia." There are more than 30,000 inhabitants. 
When we remember that Khama planned this city, and 
built it without any European assistants, and that it was 
only begun in September 1889, we may imagine how wise 
and energetic a ruler Khama is. He was, however, always 
cautious about white travellers, most of whom are men 
who would do his people more harm than good. But he 
soon understood Mr. Arnot, and told him that he was 
sending his chief hunter Tinka to the Mababi, and that 
he might travel in his company in safety and comfort 

Tinka was a man of great experience, and was charged 
by the king not to run any risks in crossing the desert: 
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Mr. Arnot wished to make tracks for Mr. Westbeech, 
who had traded for many years in these regions, and 
could give him mnch information about the chiefs north 
of the Zambesi. Here is what Mr. Arnot says about Sho- 
shong and its ruler : — " The moral condition of Shoshong 
is in many respects most exemplary. Since coming 
here, I have not seen an intoxicated person, either 
black or white ; which could not be said by any one, for 
the same period, in any other town in Africa where the 
white man trades. The chief, Khama, has put down the 
drink traffic most effectually. Not only has he forbidden 
it among his own people, but he will not allow the liquor 
to pass through his country; consequently none has 
passed into Central Africa from this side for some years, 
unless it be a very small quantity smuggled in. If a 
trader is found out once bringing drink into the place, 
even for the use of the white people, he is turned off 
Khama's territory, and never allowed to enter it again. 
In many respects he is a noble chief, and it would be 
well if other rulers imitated his unselfish Christian policy. 
None of his people are allowed to want, if he can help it.. 
If they are too poor to buy, he provides them with a stock 
of cattle, the increase of which belongs to the poor man, 
and thus Khama has distributed during the last few years 
thousands of cattle to such of his people as have suffered 
through loss of crops, cattle disease, or other misfortune. 
Although he has stopped all beer-drinking, and put down 
many of the revolting heathen customs in which formerly 
they delighted, yet they all like their chief, and would 
almost to a man die for him." 

Such is Mr. Arnot's testimony as he saw Shoshong ten 
years ago. He says that of course he knows there are 
heathen customs carried on secretly ; and even infanticide, 
at least of deformed children, is tolerated by old usage ; 
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"yet," lie adds, "I say confidently that one would see 
more vice and open immorality on a Saturday night in 
the High Street, Glasgow, than would be seen here in 
twelve months." 

All prosperity, we say, to King Khama in his new city 
of Palempye. It will be a shame if the Cape Government 
or the Home Colonial Office do not support this noble 
African, both against Boer aggression and the more 
dreaded invasion of unprincipled white traders. They 
are quite able to defend themselves against any African 
foes, for the whole nation is a trained volunteer force, 
ready on any alarm to repel an invader. Twice Mr. 
Arnot witnessed a turn-out of the native army, going out 
for training with their weapons, 10,000 or 12,000 men at 
least. 

On the day of leaving Shoshong, the white people there 
were very generous in supplying food for the journey 
thrdugh the desert. Khama and his wife were also very 
kind. "He wished God to go with me, to save me by 
the way, and bring me back in peace." His wife said, 
with tears, " May God go with you, and remain with you, 
and fill you with blessing." His companion, Tinka, was 
found to be a very decent fellow, and also a good Christian. 
It was a pleasant surprise to Mr. Arnot to find this colony 
of black brethren in Christ, the fruits of the labours of 
Moffat and other missionaries in bygone years. Much is 
recorded, in after jotirneys, of Mr. Arnot's own attempts 
at evangelistic work, but the success was seldom so 
marked as what he witnessed among the natives them- 
selves through their own teachers and preachers. But 
the personal faith and patience of the missionary appears 
throughout the journals, in the support and comfort 
afforded at all times by the Word and the presence of 
God. Many an instance is given of what Mr. Arnot re- 
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garded as wonderful answers to believing prayer. Some 
of the instances would seem almost humorously apt; 
but of the sincerity and faith of the narrator no one can 
doubt He would himself be the last to call them " mira- 
culous," yet the unknown influences, working by natural 
agency on distant minds, produced providential effects, 
which proved that truth is often as wonderful as fiction. 
Of this sort is the narrative of how a saddle and boots 
were provided, and ascribed purely to the answer of 
requests by prayer. 

" When at Bih^," says Mr. Arnot, " I had a good riding- 
ox without a saddle. I never dreamed of there being a 
saddle in the place, as there were no horses nearer than 
the coast, and the art of riding was virtually unknown in 
the country; so I laid out my plans for making one. 
Finding, however, my time very much occupied in looking 
after porters and other necessary business, I saw there 
was little prospect of having my saddle made by the day 
appointed to start. I laid the matter in prayer before 
God, asking that if there was a saddle in the country, I 
might have it. 

" Again I turned to saddle-making, and had just cut up 
an old sack, with which to make two pads for the back 
of the ox, finding it was out of the question to think of 
anything more substantial, when a little boy, about ten 
years of age, made his appearance at the gateway of the 
village with a large saddle on his head. A mulatto, who 
had just come from an expedition some 300 miles to the 
south of Bih£, had purchased a horse and saddle from 
a Dutchman there. The horse, however, died, and he 
brought home the saddle and sent it over to me that 
morning, wishing to exchange it for a piece of calico 
cloth. I have no hesitation in saying that I believe it 
was the only saddle in Bih&" 
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The supply of a pair of boots was a still more wonderful 
experience. "At the Garenganze," says Mr. Arnot, "I 
had sadly run out of boots. Indeed, I had been com- 
pelled, in going down to the villages from my house on 
the heights, to tie on my feet thick pads made out of 
old newspapers, so as to keep them off the hot ground. 
Not that good leather cannot be prepared by a simple 
process of tanning or smoking, but my time had been so 
much occupied with the people, and attacks of fever, 
during my first year in the Garenganze, had been so con- 
stant, that I had no leisure to give attention to boot- 
making. Msidi, I thought, might possibly have some 
boots, and I went down with the intention of asking him 
for a pair one morning, but changed my mind on the way, 
and did not mention the matter to any one. 

" Next morning, however, a young man came along with 
a pair of boots to sell, the first time boots were ever 
brought to me in this country. They were almost new, 
of fine leather, and on trying them on, they fitted me 
perfectly — the best fitting boots I have ever had. ' How 
much for them?' 'Four yards.' I had just four yards 
of cloth on hand, which came in one of the loads from 
Kandunda. I could not have believed five minutes before 
that such a pair of boots was in the interior, for even at 
Benguella I could not get boots to fit me. It seems that 
they were brought by a native trader some time ago to 
Molenga, the chief whose village I passed on my way 
here. One of Msidi's sons had gone to visit him, when 
Molenga gave him the boots as a present. He wore them 
but a few days, and then sent them for sale to me this 
morning. So I thank God for the boots, and may He 
give me health to wear them ! " 

But let us pass to some adventures which may have 
interest of a different kind to some readers. Take the 
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lion stories which Mr. Arnot has to tell. Here is an 
incident which occurred during his travels on the Zambesi. 
"All night," he says, "we were kept awake more or less 
by three lions serenading us, and the lads had enough to 
do to keep their bivouac fires burning. I, however, got 
a good night's rest. Next morning, when passing a clump 
of long reedy grass, I heard distinctly in front the low 
angry growl of a lion. The man who was before me 
stopped, saying it was a buffalo, and asked for my gun 
that he might shoot it. I urged him to push on, and 
tried to prevent the three boys from stopping, but it was 
too late to avoid the brute's charge. He made straight 
at the hindmost lad, who was carrying my mat and 
blanket. I ran back and succeeded in intercepting him, 
so that in his spring he fell short a few feet from his 
intended victim, and before my very face — too near indeed 
to allow me time to use my rifle. The man and the three 
boys dropped their loads and were off like deer, leaving 
me and my royal friend alone in the reed thicket face 
to face. 

" For a moment it was a question what the next scene 
would be. He was raging fiercely, and would fain have 
sprung on me, but seemed to lack the nerve. Holding 
him hard with my eyes, and slowly cocking my rifle, I 
lifted it to my shoulder for a steady aim, when he 
suddenly gave in, his huge tail dropped, and drawing his 
teeth under his lips, he made off. I sprang after him, 
hoping to get a shot at safer range, but the grass was 
so dense that I could not sight him again ; so I started 
in search of my companions. I overtook Dick several 
hundred yards on by the river's brink, and then the 
others ; but not one would return for his load, so complete 
was their scare, though I assured them that the lion had 
gone clean away. That, however, was no assurance to 
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them that his wife or some of his relatives might not be 
hanging about the same lair. Shortly after we met some 
men returning from their fishing grounds, who were 
willing for a small consideration to return for the loads 
with my brave crew. 

"Daniel's God," Mr. Arnot remarks, "is still the same 
to us. This God is our God. The lad whose life I thus 
saved belongs to the region of Bih£, and I overheard a 
young Bihean say to his fellows that he would go any- 
where with such a white man, who would throw his own 
body between a lion and a black lad of no account. The 
young man who said this is a nephew of the chief 
Kapoko, who told the carriers I had engaged at his 
village two years before not to, go with this white man, 
as he would carry them all off to the 'other side of the 
continent and enslave them ; the result of which advice 
was that most of them left me." 

This was the most critical adventure with a lion, but 
there are many other incidents recorded. For instance, 
when ascending the Zambesi river, Mr. Arnofe says: 
" On one occasion, towards evening, going round a sharp 
bend in the river close to the bank, we came upon 
two lions that were sporting on a beautiful sandy beach. 
The male at once shook his shaggy mane, lay down 
with his paws out, as a cat does when watching a 
mouse, and kept his eye upon us. So close was my 
boat to the beast that I could distinctly see him closing 
one eye and opening the other alternately as he lay sur- 
veying us. The lioness walked up and down in a restless 
manner in front of a clump of trees. The men assured 
me that she had cubs hidden there." 

At another time, on the same river, not far from the 
Victoria Falls, he had a very narrow escape. Walking 
along alone, he heard a horrid growl and the rustle of 
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bushes at his very side. He was startled, of course, for 
he must have been within a few feet of the monster, 
whose growl was unmistakable. Turning round, he 
walked slowly backward, with his eyes on the spot, and 
then, when well clear, went off at a quick walk. He had 
at the time no gun with him. On returning to camp, he 
found that two lions had come up in broad daylight to 
within sixty yards of the camp. They were shot at, and 
one, which must have been wounded, came fiercely back at 
night, and would have done mischief had not all been 
awake and on the alert, keeping him off by shouting and 
scattering fire, and other signs of being ready for an 
attack. 

During the march towards the Lualaba river, they 
reached an ill-faMed camping-place, called by the natives 
"Olohosi," or "The lions." There are many stories 
about natives camping there and being carried off at 
night. So Mr. Arnot here built an extra barricade round 
the camp, with great pains, and a special hut was made 
for tha ox he rode, so that there was little chance, of a 
meal being found that night at " Olohosi." Some of the 
natives said they heard distant roaring during the night ; 
but it is probable, judging from the number of barricades 
visible, that other passing travellers had been as much on 
their guard against the once daring lions at this place. 

On the whole, except when impelled by hunger or in 
defence of a lioness and cubs, the lion is a cowardly 
brute, and seldom attacks a white man on his guard in 
daylight. The perils from leopards and from poisonous 
snakes are more frequent. , Mr. Arnot had a narrow 
escape from one of the latter. The boat was passing along 
the side of a steep bank of the Zambesi, covered with a 
network of roots, among which the paddler next in front 
espied a puff-adder coiled up. He immediately lifted his 
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spear from between his toes and threw it at the snake. 
It uncoiled itself as quickly and struck at its assailant, 
grazing Mr. Arnot's hat with its fangs. The spear had, 
however, done its work, pinning the lower part of the 
body to the ground, and in a short time the boatmen 
killed it. 

One of the most stirring adventures occurred during the 
stay in Garenganze. Two of the men while out hunting 
were benighted on the other side of the river. Night 
set in very dark indeed, and after waiting a long time 
for the absent hunters, the men in camp went down 
to the river, and made signals to guide them, and at 
length above the rushing noise of the stream their voices 
were heard in response on the other side. Mr. Arnot 
ran down to the bank of the river in order to guide them, 
but finding that his voice was not loud enough to make 
them hear, he called to the men in camp to come down that 
all might shout together, and thus be heard. All left the 
camp. After shouting once or twice, Mr. Arnot heard, to 
his horror, a great noise in the direction of the camp, 
which seemed to be alive with howling demons. The 
truth was that the wild animals of the forest, ever on the 
watch, had taken advantage of their absence, rushed in, 
and were devouring the meat they found there. Some 
parts of a zebra were lying in the midst of the enclosure, 
and a family of hyenas accompanied by two leopards were 
quarelling and fighting over it. " We had to act instantly ; 
and having no fire or guns in our hands, it was impossible 
to remain out of our shelter. So taking the lead, and 
calling to my men to come on, I rushed at full speed back 
to the camp. Taking care to avoid the doorway, we 
sprang over the little brush barricade, so alarming the 
animals with our shouts and yells that they left the meat 
and fled." 
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It has already been mentioned that Mr. Arnot travelled 
'with smaller means than any other traveller ever did in 
Africa, Covetousness is the ruling passion of the natives, 
and it overrides or destroys every natural feeling. No 
chief allows visitors to approach him without receiving 
a present. They will try to distress, rob, and even kill 
them for the sake of getting their goods. Even those 
who are most accustomed to see white people have the 
same covetous spirit. A certain supply of things is 
necessary for buying food, as all is done by barter, but 
Mr. Arnot had the curious experience of finding himself 
best off when he had nothing in store to make presents 
of. As long as he was known to possess even a little, 
he was troubled by people coming simply to beg for 
gifts. Mtisi's headmen and Mai's wives, and even the 
king's wives and his courtiers, troubled him incessantly 
for a small present. "At last," he says, "my things 
were gone, and I had to live as my own boys lived, 
on porridge and corn; and I could only buy meal at 
a time by tearing up my blankets and sheets, selling 
the pieces for a meal. Then the begging and pestering 
ceased, and those who came to my hut did not come 
to beg, and peer into every corner to see if I had 
anything they could ask of me. When they found 
that I was as poor as themselves, if not much poorer, 
they came to talk, and some would bring to me a present 
rather than ask one, and I got their ears and attention 
without distraction." His conclusion was that "this 
world's goods may be helpful in furthering the Gospel, 
and may be blessed for that work, but they also can 
be made a terrible hindrance." He found, in fact, that 
he could be happier and more successful the nearer 
he followed the primitive plan, going oat to the heathen 
"without purse or scrip," dependent on God only, and 
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on the kindness of those whose good he was seen to 
be seeking. Whatever may be his future career in 
Africa, or the experience of those who follow in his steps, 
we have given an account of his pioneer work as one of 
singular interest. His portrait was given as a frontispiece 
in one of the numbers of the Sunday at Home in 1890, 
taken during his short visit to this country. 
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REMARKABLE ESCAPES DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

During that period of the French Revolution known as 
"The Reign of Terror, " the greatest atrocities were 
witnessed in the southern cities of Lyons and Marseilles. 
History has said more about the massacres in Paris 
because the guillotine there had so many victims of 
illustrious name, and the chief men of the Girondist 
and other revolutionary sections were assembled in the 
capital. But of the wealthy citizens of the provincial 
towns, less known to public fame, multitudes were de- 
stroyed by the agents of Robespierre and his associates. 
Political feeling was made a cloak for every deed of 
public violence and even private revenge. Thousands 
of citizens perished in that season of wild lawlessness 
and crime of whose fate no trace was left. We have 
seen, however, some records of remarkable escapes from 
prison and from impending death, examples of which it 
may be interesting to narrate, whether as illustrating 
the ingenuity and industry of those who escaped, or the 
success accorded by merciful Providence to the efforts 
for saving life or regaining liberty. A few cases only 
can be selected out of many. 

At Marseilles there was a family, consisting of father, 
mother, and two sons and two daughters, all grown up. 
The father and the eldest son were in the law; the 
younger son was a courtier de commerce, that is, an agent 
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for negotiating commercial transactions. Hie eldest son 
was the first who was involved in the political troubles 
of the Eevolution. He had been a member of a section 
of moderate Eepublicans, and his name was among the 
proscribed at the time when those who had been in 
power at the beginning of the Eevolution were under 
proscription. 

For several months he remained concealed in his 
father's house by having a chamber at the top of the 
house contrived for the purpose. In the daytime he 
generally sat in this room, but as the domiciliary visits 
of search were made by night more fiiequently than by 
day, his bed was made up in this place of asylum. Hither 
he could retreat in a moment, upon a signal being given 
from below; and he shut himself in, the door of the 
retreat being so well contrived that there was little likeli- 
hood of its being discovered in the most diligent search 
of the apartment. Suspicion being still entertained that 
he was in the house, repeated searches were made, but 
fortunately he escaped them all. His eldest sister, being 
devoted to him and entertaining a double share of anxiety 
for his safety, was the person on whom he principally 
relied for giving him timely notice in time of alarm; 
and the poor girl passed the whole night many a time 
watching whether any one approached the house, and 
afraid to lie down lest, exhausted by fatigue, 6leep should 
overtake her, and her brother be surprised unawares. 

In this anxiety and discomfort he remained nearly 
seven months, the family all that time not daring to 
attempt removing him, as they well knew that a constant 
watch was kept on the house. But the vigilance of the 
Revolutionists beginning at length to abate, wearied with 
so many fruitless searches, an opportunity was found to 
convey him by night to a Genoese vessel, the owner 
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of which hajL agreed with Ms brother to carry him to 
Leghorn. He was taken on board, and as every vessel 
was searched before sailing, he was laid on the deck, 
and covered with a heap of cords, sacks, and various 
rubbish. In the morning, as the vessel was about to 
sail, a party of National Guards appeared and called to 
the captain to stop till they came on board. They asked 
a hundred que§tions of the master, and even kicked 
about some of the cords, but fortunately without dis- 
covering what they concealed. The vessel was then per- 
mitted to depart, and in due time reached its destination. 
To provide the means demanded by the exacting Genoese 
captain, the two sisters had to sacrifice many objects of 
value which they possessed in personal ornaments. The 
brother had by this time been added to the list of pro- 
scribed, and managed to escape to Paris, where he re- 
mained lost among the crowd, unknown and unregarded, 
till after the fall of Eobespierre, when he returned to 
Marseilles and resumed his former occupation. 

After the departure of his two sons, the father, who 
had striven to give no cause of offence, was threatened 
with imprisonment, perhaps with death, on no other 
pretext than that he had two sons in emigration. The 
youngest daughter, on hearing this, proceeded humbly 
before the Municipality and presented herself to the 
persons acting as magistrates, offering herself as a 
hostage that her father would commit no act contrary 
to the interests of the Eepublic, and pleading that he 
might be suffered to remain at liberty. The acting 
president, ruffian though he was, could not help being 
touched by the filial devotion, and the offer of the 
daughter to remain a prisoner was accepted, and she 
was conveyed to the convent of the Ignorantines, which 
was used as a prison, and where there were nearly eight 
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hundred women, the wives and daughters of the wealthy, 
and middle classes, immured. 

But though detained as a hostage, her lather was 
not left free. Some of the other men in the municipal 
office ordered his arrest, and he was sent with a number 
of the proscribed to be confined in another convent. 
The prison of the father was far distant from that of 
the daughter, and both equally removed from their own 
house. During the following months, down to the con- 
clusion of the Reign of Terror, the eldest daughter's 
daily duty was to visit her father and sister in their 
respective prisons, being always searched at her entrance, 
lest she might convey anything to them which might be 
used to assist their escape. The anxiety about her sister's 
life was not great, as very few women were at that period 
led to the scaffold, but she always entered the prison 
of her father with fear, uncertain whether he might not 
have been among the number who were daily sacrificed 
to keep up the Reign of Terror. At home her sole 
occupation was to endeavour to soothe and console her 
mother. It is gratifying to conclude this narrative by 
stating that the trials of this family, so innocent and so 
united, had a favourable end, and, painful though their 
trials and anxieties were, they all lived to see more 
peaceful days, and no member of the family perished 
during the Reign of Terror. 

Another citizen, an avoeat or barrister, was protected 
from the fate with which he was menaced in an unex- 
pected and extraordinary way. His name being on the 
list of the proscribed, a party of the Terrorists came to 
his house to seek for him. They found his wife, who 
said that her husband was not at home, and that she 
did not know w}ief e he had gone. They insisted, never- 
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theless, on searching the homse, which they did without 
finding the man. They then departed, and went to make 
other visitsr^with which they were charged. One of the 
party soon after returned, and finding the outer door 
open, went upstairs to a room on the first floor, and 
knocking at the panel of a wainscot said, " Open quickly ; 
your place of concealment is known." The panel was 
opened, and at the same moment a pistol was discharged, 
which happily did no injury to the person on the outside. 
In fact, the master of the house fired in such a panic, 
that it might be questioned whether he intended to shoot 
himself or the discoverer of his place of concealment. 
But the voice of his wife quickly reassured him, for she 
had been brought to the place in an instant on hearing 
the report of the pistol. "Hear me, madam," said the 
visitor. " I came to save your husband and he was going 
to kill me! I have associated myself with those men 
who were recently here that I might save my fellow- 
citizens as much as lies in my power. As we were 
searching your house, I observed a strong emotion on 
your countenance, and noticed that you trembled as we 
were at this spot, and I had no doubt, therefore, that 
your husband was concealed within. This occasioned 
my speedy return, to warn you that your goodman is 
not in safety as long as he remains in this house, or even 
in. the town. It is not doubted that he is here;, and 
you will never cease to be troubled with like visits till 
he is found. I will, however, engage to procure you 
the means of escape," added he, turning to the advocate, 
" if you will confide in me." 

This was not a situation in which to hesitate to close 
with such an offer, and with tears and thanks it was 
embraced by both husband and wife. It was now getting 
dusk, and the benevolent visitor said he would return. 
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in about an hour, and take the husband with him to his 
own house, where he could remain in perfect security 
till means could be found for him to quit the town. 
There was only one trusty old servant there, and the 
advocate remained with his benefactor till a time of 
safety returned. 

A more painful interest belongs to the following case. 
A letter was found which inculpated the writer in the then 
fatal crime of belonging to the aristocracy. The name 
with which the letter was signed was one well known in 
Marseilles, and a person of that name, far advanced in 
years, was immediately seized and brought before the 
Revolutionary tribunal. The letter was shown to him, 
and he was asked if he knew the handwriting. He 
looked at it ; he saw instantly that it was the handwriting 
of his only son, and his affrighted imagination repre- 
sented to him that son as inevitably lost if the letter were 
known to be his. His parental affection suggested his 
answer — " Yes, that is my own signature." In this avowal 
his doom was pronounced. Next morning he fell by the 
hands of the executioner, comforted, doubtless, in his last 
moments by the thought that he died to save his child. 

The 6on, being absent from the town, was ignorant 
of what passed, till, on his return, he learned his father's 
fate. His feelings on learning the circumstances, and 
conscious of himself being the cause of his father's 
death, may be conceived but cannot be described- To 
own the truth, however, could be then of no use in 
repairing the past, and would have rendered the noble 
sacrifice his father had made of no avail : he therefore 
cherished the secret in his own bosom until a change 
of rule allowed him to reveal the tragic story. Then 
did he pay the tribute due to the memory of such a 
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father, by publishing to the world the act of magnani- 
mous self-sacrifice* 

One more instance we must give of courage and 
magnanimity, worthy the more of admiration as being 
displayed by a person in humble life, and one without 
the motive so powerful as the parental affection illustrious 
in the preceding narrative. 

A lady in Marseilles about to emigrate to England, 
wished before her departure to conceal her valuables, her 
trinkets, lace, family plate, and other articles, in a place 
of safety. To bury things in cellars was now become so 
common, that these were among the first places searched 
by public plunderers or private robbers for suspected 
treasures. To convey out of the house such things, even 
by small portions at a time, without being discovered, 
was a hopeless endeavour. What was to be done ? 

She consulted with an old servant, who during a long 
period had given 6uch 6trong and repeated proofs of 
fidelity and of attachment to the family, that she could 
place unbounded confidence in him. He advised his 
mistress to pack the things in trunks, and deposit them 
in a garret at one end of the house, then to wall up the 
door into that garret and new plaster the whole room 
adjoining, so as to leave no traces by which it could be 
discovered that it had any communication with another 
apartment. This advice was followed, and the plan 
executed without the privacy of any other person than 
the man who suggested it. 

Shortly after her departure, the servant received a 
visit from a municipal officer, who came with a party of 
his myrmidons to search the house, as belonging to an 
emigrant, and suspected of containing a considerable pro- 
perty. They examined every room, every closet, every 
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place in the house, but nothing of any value could be 
discovered; some large articles of furniture were seen 
and noted down, but as they could not be conveniently 
removed at once and disposed of, the officer thought it 
better to leave these in order to save appearancea The 
old servant was questioned closely, and as it seemed im- 
possible that everything of value or capable of being 
sold could have been conveyed away, the man was 
threatened with the utmost severity of justice if he did 
not confess where these things were concealed. The man, 
however, stoutly denied all knowledge of what he was 
expected to reveal, and said that if anything had been 
concealed the secret was unknown to him. Not satisfied, 
the officer carried the man to the Tribunal of the Com- 
mune. Here he was again interrogated, and threatened 
with the guillotine if he did not confess where his mistress 
had concealed her property. His resolution was unshaken 
not to tell anything, and he gave such answers, that the 
officers, believing it impossible that so simple a man, if 
he really possessed the secret, could retain it with the 
fear of speedy death before his eyes, were persuaded that 
he was not in his mistress's confidence, and dismissed 
him. They obliged him, however, to quit the house, and 
a creature of their own was placed in it. Again and 
again the search was renewed, but all to no purpose, nor 
was the real truth ever suspected. 

Presently, the reign of the Terrorists and the Red 
Communists passed away, and more honest people 
came to the front in the government of the French 
Republic. The faithful servant beheld the downfall of 
the public robbers with exultation as his own triumph, 
and on representing his case before the new magistrates, 
he was replaced in his trust as custodian of the house 
of his mistress. Some time after, a person came to him 
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one day, who said he was sent on the part of his 
mistress, and that, as she was unable at present to 
return to Marseilles, she wished some trunks which 
she had left concealed in the house to be sent to her, 
as they could now be removed with safety. She had 
described to him the place and manner in which they 
were concealed, to the end that, if any misfortune had 
happened to the servant, he might know where to find 
them. The poor man suspected nothing, and seeing 
that the messenger was fully informed of the secret, 
could not doubt of his being charged with the mission 
he assumed. The room was therefore opened, and he 
even assisted in carrying the trunks to the messenger's 
lodgings. Afterwards he was informed by the emissary 
that his mistress had given him instructions that, as 
there was nothing now of , consequence left in the house, 
it was to be shut up, and he was to maintain himself as 
well as he could till her return. This was almost a 
heart-breaking stroke to the faithful servant; but no 
appeal could be made against the will of his mistress; 
and he took to the trade of a cobbler, which he had 
learned in his early days, to gain a livelihood. 

A long time elapsed without anything more being 
heard of the lady, when at length she appeared, and 
was in the utmost consternation on learning what had 
passed. She declared she had never given any one 
a commission to demand her property, nor could she 
conceive how an impostor had obtained the knowledge 
necessary for carrying out the fraud which had been 
practised. The only way in which she could account 
for the misfortune was, that, thinking there was no 
necessity in a distant foreign country to guard the 
secret inviolably, it was possible that she might have 
talked of it indiscreetly in the hearing of some one 
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who had thought it worth his while to make a journey to 
Marseilles to possess himself fraudulently of her property. 
She acknowledged at the same time that the fraud was 
so artfully and daringly contrived and executed, that 
her faithful servant was fully absolved for having been 
the dupe of it, and the life of poverty and toil in which 
he had ever since passed his time perfectly exonerated 
him from any suspicion of his having been anything 
else but a dupe in the sad affair. His mistress had 
enough property left to make him comfortable and free 
from care during the remainder of his life. 

Turning now from Marseilles to Lyons, we should 
like to give a few instances of remarkable escapes the 
record of which have been preserved. 

On the 9th of December 1793, seventy-two prisoners 
were condemned, and thrown into a prison vault known 
as the " Cave of Death," to await the execution of their 
sentence, which was to be two days after. One of the 
prisoners, by name Porral, only twenty-two years of age, 
of a bold and ardent spirit, profited by the short respite 
to devise a plan of escape. His sisters having, by means 
of a large bribe, obtained access to the place of confine- 
ment, began to weep around him and condole with him. 
" It is not a time to weep," he said ; " it is the moment 
to arm ourselves with energy and resolution, and en- 
deavour to find some way by which we can escape our 
menaced fate. Bring to me files, a chisel, a turn-screw, 
and some instruments; bring also some daggers, that, if 
reduced to extremity, we may not perish without the 
means of defence. By this grating, which looks into the 
Rue Lafond, you can give me these things; I will be 
in waiting for them the whole day to receive them. 
Bring also some bottles of wine to keep up our strength." 
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The sisters retired, and before night, at different 
visits, they had brought the things that their brother 
desired. Porral meanwhile had communicated his pur- 
pose to four others, bold and active as himself, and the 
whole business was arranged. The wine was shared with 
others, and the prisoners were exhorting each other to 
meet their fate with heroism, if it were necessary to 
die, but the attempt to deliver themselves was resolved 
upon by Porral and his friends. 

At eleven o'clock that night the associates began their 
task, most of the other prisoners being asleep. One 
was placed as a sentinel near the door of the cave, 
armed with a dagger, ready to despatch the turnkey, 
if, at his visit at two in the morning, he should appear 
to suspect anything particular to be going forward; 
the others, putting off their coats, began to make their 
researches. 

At the extremity of the second cave they found a 
huge door, and on this they began their operations. It 
was of oak and double-barred; by degrees the hinges 
gave way to the file, and the door was no longer held 
by them. Still they could not force it open, as it 
was retained by something on the other side. A hole 
was made with the chisel, and looking through, they 
perceived that the door was tied by a very strong rope 
to a post at a little distance. This was an awkward 
discovery, for they in vain endeavoured to reach the 
rope, so as to cut it with the file and chisel. Porral 
remembered seeing a piece of wax-candle in the hand 
of Fromental, a notary, one of the prisoners. Fromental, 
half asleep, was roused, and gave the piece of candle. 
It was lighted, tied to the end of a stick, then thrust 
through the hole in the door till it reached the rope, 
which in a short time it burned asunder. The door 
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could then be opened, and the adventurers proceeded 
forward. 

They found themselves in a third vault, in the midst 
of which was a large slab of stone, evidently there for 
some particular purpose. On striking it, a hollow sound 
was heard. This gave hope that it was placed to cover 
the entrance of some subterraneous passage — perhaps it 
might be one leading to the Rhone. They immediately 
put forth all their strength to remove the stone, in 
which they at length succeeded, and found, to their in- 
expressible joy, that they were not deceived in their 
conjectures — that it was indeed a subterraneous passage, 
and they doubted not that they should find an issue. 
They then tied their handkerchiefs together, and one 
of them, Lebatre, taking hold of one end with one 
hand, and carrying a light in the other, descended 
to explore the place. Alas! their hopes were in a 
moment extinguished; instead of finding any passage 
by which they could escape, Lebatre perceived that this 
was only an old well, dried up and heaped with rubbish. 
He came up with a heavy heart ; some other means must 
be sought for escape. 

A door at the extremity of the cave now appeared 
their only resource. On this they set to work; but 
after having forced the lock and hinges, the door still 
resisted their efforts; they could not get it open. They 
had again recourse to the chisel, and having made a 
hole, ascertained that the obstacle now was two pieces 
of stone laid against the door. They pushed with all 
their might, and at length dislodged one of the stones, 
which fell down, and with it fell the door. 

But this led only to another vault, which served as a 
depfit for confiscated effects and merchandise. Among 
other things was a large trunk filled with shirts. Though 
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rough, these were clean, and they gladly profited by the 
discovery ; leaving behind them their own shirts, covered 
with filth and vermin, and taking the clean ones. Two 
other doors, besides that by which they had entered the 
vault, offered themselves to their chisel, but they no 
sooner began to attack one with the file than they were 
alarmed by the barking of a dog behind it. A general 
consternation seized the party ; the work was stopped 
in an instant; perhaps the door led to the apartments 
of the gaoler. This idea recalled to their minds that 
it must be near two o'clock, the time of his visiting 
round. 

One of the party returned towards the " Cave of Death " 
to see if all was safe, and it was agreed to suspend their 
labours till his return. They had indeed need of some 
moments of rest; and they took advantage of them to 
fortify themselves by taking a little wine, still left from 
supper-time. When he who had been sent to reconnoitre 
returned, he reported that on arriving at the "Cave of 
Death," he had shuddered with horror at finding the turn- 
key already there. He, however, who had been posted 
as sentinel asked him to take some wine, and the scout 
joining the pair, they plied the turnkey so well with wine, 
that he gradually reeled off without much examining 
the cave, and, in all probability, had gone to sleep for 
the rest of the night. This was very consoling news. 

Quitting then the door at which they heard the dog 
bark, they applied themselves to the other. They found 
here folding-doors, one of which was held by a bar of 
iron; this they easily loosened, and the door opened. 
But they were not yet at the end of their labours ; they 
only found themselves in a long dark passage. At the 
end they perceived another door, and listening, they heard 
voices behind it. They looked through a crack; the 
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glimmering remains of a fire showed them some men ex- 
tended on a heap of straw. "Are these more prisoners?" 
was the first idea that presented itself to their minds : " if 
so, we must join party with them, and escape together ; " 
but one of the men just then raising himself up, they 
perceived that he was in the national uniform, and found 
that the door led, in fact, to the guard-house. This was 
a terrible stroke ; had they then got so far only to meet 
with a worse obstruction than they yet had encountered ? 
Must all their labours at length prove fruitless ? 

One only resource remained, and this was a door which 
they had passed on the side of the passage, and which 
they had not attempted, because they conceived it must 
lead to the great court of the Hotel de Ville, and they 
had rather have found some other exit. However, having 
forced this door, they found they were at the bottom of 
a staircase which led into the court. 

It was now half-past four o'clock. The morning was 
dark and cold, rain and sleet falling fast. The associates 
embraced each other with transport, and were preparing 
to mount the staircase, when Porral quickly interrupted 
them. " What are you about ? " he said. " If we attempt 
to get out at present, all is over with us. The gate is 
now shut, and if any one should be perceived in the 
court, the alarm would instantly be given, and all would 
be discovered. After having had the courage to penetrate 
thus far, let us have resolution still to wait awhile. At 
eight o'clock the gate will be opened, and a passage 
through the court free. We can then steal out by 
degrees, and mingling with the number of people con- 
stantly passing and repassing, we can get away without 
being perceived. It is not till ten o'clock that the 
prisoners are summoned away to execution; between 
eight and ten there will be time enough for all of us to 
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get away. We will return to the cave ; and when the 
time of departure arrives, each of us five will advertise 
two others of the means of escape offered. We shall then 
be fifteen, and going out three at a time, we shall pass 
unobserved. Let the last three, as they get out, advertise 
fifteen others, and thus in succession we may all escape." 
This plan appeared feasible and judicious ; it was unani- 
mously agreed to, and the associates returning to the cave, 
made choice of those who should first be informed of what 
they had done. 

Montellier, a notary, was one to whom the means of 
escape was offered. "I thank you," said he to the 
prisoner who offered it, " but I will tell you, as a secret, 
that I have been mistaken for my brother, who has fled 
the country. Of this the judges have been informed; 
they are convinced of their mistake, and to-morrow morn- 
ing I shall be set at liberty. I would not, therefore, 
hazard the danger of being proscribed by an attempt to 
escape." Alas ! how deceitful was the hope he had formed 
to himself ! At noon next day Montellier was no more. 

The ci-devant Baron de Chaffoy, a man still in the 
flower of his age, was also instructed in the way of escape 
that was opened. " No," he answered, " life has nothing 
now to offer which can make it worth my acceptance ; all 
my ties to this world are broken. I have felt the senti- 
ments of affection as strongly as any one ; they never con- 
tributed much to my happiness. I had an annual income 
of thirty thousand livres ; I have lost it all. My father 
has been guillotined ; it was a fate he little merited. I do 
not believe I merit it myself, yet I shall submit to my 



The cases of the fifteen who were offered to escape were 
not all like these, but the escape of the rest was prevented 
by the imprudence of one of the plotters. The last of 
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these, on quitting the cave, was, according to the plan 
arranged, privately to apprise fifteen others; instead of 
which, he cried aloud, " The passage is open ; let him that 
can escape." This excited a great movement among the 
prisoners. They arose in an instant, doubting whether 
what they heard could be true, or whether he who uttered 
the words was mad. The noise they made alarmed the 
sentinel without ; he called to the turnkeys ; they hastened 
immediately to the cave, perceived the commotion, and 
closing the door by which some had escaped, placed a 
strong guard before it. Nespel, the man who had excited 
this movement* was, with three others, taken out and 
executed. 

Another of the fugitives took refuge in the house of a 
friend in an obscure street near the Bourse, who consented 
to conceal him. Almost at the instant of his entering, a 
party of those sent in pursuit of the prisoners came to 
the house to make a search there. The fugitive was so 
well concealed that he was not discovered ; but the inquisi- 
tors finding the picture of a priest in the house, ran their 
bayonets through it. The master of the house remon- 
strated, saying the priest was his brother. The soldiers, 
to punish him, carried him off, and ordered the seals to 
be put on the house. The fugitive, left alone, came forth 
from his hiding-place, and, frightened lest he should 
perish of hunger, uttered loud cries and deep groans. 
An old woman in the next house heard the groans, and 
knowing that the house had just been shut up, was in 
hef turn alarmed, thinking it must be a ghost. She ran 
after the soldiers, telling them that she had heard a spirit 
walking about the house and turning everything topsy- 
turvy. Some guards were sent back to see what was 
the matter; the fugitive was found, brought back, and 
guillotined. 
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It was not thus with Porral, the original author of the 
plan of escape. He was the first that came forth from 
the cave and walked out into the court As he passed 
the sentinel on duty, he wished him bon jmr, and said to 
him, " If I were in your place, when it is snowing and 
raining so hard, I would not remain out of doors in such 
villainous weather, but would go to the fire in the guard- 
room." The sentinel thanked him for the friendly hint, 
and following his advice, • left the coast more clear for 
those who followed. Porral took refuge in the house of 
one who was considered a good patriot. A party of the 
commissaries entered, and related the abominable escape 
of a number of the rascals destined to be guillotined that 
morning. Porral put a good face upon the matter, and 
swore at the rascals along with the commissaries ; not 
forgetting also to belabour the gaolers who did not look 
better after their charges. The commissaries soon retired, 
and Porral then began to think of making his way out of 
the city as fast as possible. 

When he arrived at the Place Bellecour, he found 
parties of the gendarmerie dispersed everywhere. Porral 
went into a house, and making known who he was, 
entreated an asylum. The people were women, timid 
naturally, but courageous through desire of saving an 
innocent person. They conducted him to a garret, and 
directed him to conceal himself behind some planks stand- 
ing in a corner. The gensdarmes came into the house and 
searched, and actually went into the garret where Porral 
was. In the garret was a huge cask, the top of which 
was fastened down by a padlock. This attracted their 
attention, and one of them went downstairs for the key. 
One of the men actually leaned against the planks, 
while a second said, " It would be droll if we caught one 
of the fugitives in the cask." " More likely old plate or 
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money," said the other, " for it seems very heavy." The 
key at length arrived, and the cask was found to be full 
of salt. The gensdarmes swore at the disappointment, 
and after visiting the roof of the house, soon went away. 
In the evening, Porral, dressed in woman's clothes, with 
a basket on his head and another on his arm, passed the 
bridge of La Quillotier and quitted the city. 

Gabriel, another of the fugitives, concealed himself 
among some bushes in the marshes of the Travaux 
Perrach. The snow fell, he was almost covered with it ; 
in the evening, when he could have quitted the place, 
his feet and hands were so benumbed that he could not 
use them, and he seemed to have escaped the guillotine 
only to be frozen to death. By a great effort, however, 
he contrived to disengage himself from the bushes, and 
rolling himself well in the snow, he found warmth and 
life beginning to return to his limbs ; and at last he so 
far recovered as to be able to walk, and he got away from 
the city to a place of safety. 

The young Couchoux, who was one of the five that 
opened the way for escape, made choice of his father, 
nearly eighty years of age, as one of the fifteen, but the 
poor old man's legs were swollen and full of sores. 
"Fly, my son," he said, "if thou hast opportunity. I 
command it as an act of duty; but it is impossible for 
me to fly with you. I have lived long enough; my 
troubles will soon be finished, and death will have lost 
all its sting if I know that thou art in safety." His 
son assured him that he would not quit the prison 
without him, and that if he persisted in his refusal 
both would perish. The father, overcome by his dutiful 
affection, yielded, and, supported by his son, made his 
way to the bottom of the staircase; but to ascend it 
was not in his power. He could just drag his limbs 
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along, but to lift them was not in his power. The 
son, though low in stature and not very strong, took 
his father up in his arms; the desire of saving him 
gave him strength, and he bore him up the stair. 
His filial piety was rewarded, for both father and son 
were saved. 

Many other records of remarkable escapes we could 
give, but enough of our space has been devoted to the 
subject. In conclusion, we must find room for one other 
case at Marseilles, not without an amusing incident to 
lighten the darkly tragic story. A number of prisoners 
were returning back to prison after sentence of death 
had been passed, and they were to be guillotined next 
morning. According to custom, they were tied by the 
hands, two and two, with a cord, and escorted by a 
guard. On their way they were met by a woman, who 
with loud cries reclaimed her husband, asserting that 
he was a true and good patriot, and she could bring 
proofs known to all the world. It so happened that the 
judge who had condemned the prisoners at that moment 
passed, and hearing the loud clamour of the woman, 
asked what was the matter* She at once made appeal 
to the judge, and he, being happily in a more merciful 
mood than usual, and feeling that a good patriot should 
not be executed, if this woman's assertions were true, 
said that this man might be released. He accordingly 
ordered the man to be unbound and brought to him. 
He asked him several questions respecting his patriotism, 
and heard what he had to say of his services to the 
Republic, and receiving on all points satisfactory expla- 
nations, he declared the man to be a good Sans Culotte, 
and ordered him to be set at liberty on the spot. 

The affair, as may be easily imagined, soon drew 
a great crowd of people, so that the prisoners were 
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quite enveloped among the crowd. The companion to 
whom the released patriot had been bound, finding him- 
self single and unobserved, for all eyes were at that 
moment otherwise engaged, thought it a favourable 
opportunity for his own escape. Thrusting his hand 
with the cord round it into his waistcoat, lest it might 
betray him, he with great coolness and composure edged 
his way among the crowd, as if he had been a spectator 
only, drawn to the spot by curiosity. 

When he found himself at liberty, he hastened to 
the port, which was not far off, and jumping into a 
boat, ordered the boatman to row in all haste to a place 
which he named, at the other end of the port. The 
boatman obeyed promptly, but a difficulty arose which 
had not immediately occurred to the fugitive. He had 
not a sou in his pocket to pay his fare, for all his money 
had been confiscated as a condemned prisoner. What 
was to be 'done ? He did not lose his presence of mind ; 
but feeling in his pocket, with well-feigned surprise he 
said he had forgotten his purse, and had no money 
with him. But putting his hand in his pocket, before 
the boatman could get angry or abuse him, he pulled 
out the cord with which he had been bound, and said, 
" Here, my friend, take this ; I don't want to cheat ye, 
and cannot conceive how I forgot my purse, but this 
good cord is worth more than your fare." "Oh yes, 
you take it," said another boatman, standing by at the 
landing-place; "it is a good cord, worth double your 
fare, and he looks like an honest man and a good 
citizen." The boatman took the advice and accepted 
the cord, while the liberated prisoner found a refuge for 
a time in the house of a friend, where he remained till 
opportunity came for escaping in better days. 
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The story of the brothers Kobert and James Haldane 
seems to have almost passed from general remembrance. 
Their names, indeed, are often mentioned, and their influ- 
ence spoken of, but few in our days know the facts of 
their remarkable lives, nor can tell why their names 
are worthy of perpetual remembrance. Dictionaries of 
biography pass them with brief notice, and histories of 
the time have little to say about men who did more for 
their native land and for the Christian religion on the 
Continent than any of their contemporaries. Looking at 
the " Lives of the Haldanes " more than forty years after 
the publication, 1 the book seems so full of romantic 
interest in its early portion, and is throughout connected 
with movements so important, that I include a sketch of 
their career among "Stories Strange yet True." To 
youthful readers the adventures of the brothers in early 
life, in the Eoyal Navy and in the service of the East 
India Company, cannot fail to be interesting, while young 
and old alike should be reminded of the events in their 
later life which made them distinguished. 

They belonged to an old Perthshire family, of Norse 
origin, members of which at various epochs of Scottish 
history had been famous. But we do not go back 

1 Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane of Airthrey and his Brother 
James Alexander Haldane. By Alex. Haldane, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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beyond the birth of Robert Haldane in 1764, and of 
James Haldane in 1768; a sister, Helen, born between 
these years died early. Their father, Captain James 
Haldane, a fine manly sailor, had married a sister of the 
famous Admiral Duncan, who in after years was made a 
peer on account of his victory at Camperdown. Nelson 
himself said he thought Duncan's victory a grander one 
than those of Howe or of Jervis, splendid as these were, 
because the Dutch were tougher foes than any Spaniards 
or French could ever be. The widow of Captain Haldane 
found a home under the roof of the grandmother of the 
children, Lady Lundie, where also her brother, Admiral 
Duncan, then resided. The father had died when the 
children were very young — in fact, before the birth of the 
youngest. Like so many men who became eminent or 
famous, they owed to their mother the character and the 
training on which their after life depended. She was 
a woman of great sweetness of temper and much good 
sense, but conspicuous above all for her strong faith, not 
for herself only, but also for her children ; and that faith, 
with her many prayers, bore fruit in due time. The 
eldest boy was only ten and the younger but six when 
they lost their mother; but old Lady Lundie, who had 
been when young famed for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments, now in her quiet retirement devoted herself to the 
care of the orphaned children. Some of her own children, 
now retired from the army and navy, gladly assisted the 
old lady in looking after the Haldane children till they 
were old enough to be sent to school. Helen Haldane 
died in 1776, and Lady Lundie in the following year. 
Admiral Lord Duncan soon after marrying a daughter 
of Lord President Dundas, it was necessary to make new 
arrangements for the boys. 

They were sent to Edinburgh, to be educated at the 
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High School there, and were boarded with the Hector, the 
celebrated Dr. Adam, a learned and able man, whose 
" Roman Antiquities " and other valuable works are still 
familiar in Scottish schools. At the High School the 
Haldanes got a good classical education, passing on to 
the College of Edinburgh, where they attended classes 
for several years. 

In his seventeenth year Robert, the elder brother, 
entered the Royal Navy, joining his uncle's ship the 
Monarch, and remaining in that ship till 178 1. Lord 
Duncan's health having previously severely suffered from 
the climate of Havanna, he was persuaded to relinquish 
a tropical expedition for active service nearer home. 
Before he was enabled to commission the Blenheim, ninety 
guns, to prevent loss of time, he got his nephew trans- 
ferred to the Foudroyant, commanded by his friend, 
Captain Jervis, the future Earl St. Vincent. 

Of the Foudroyant, Mr. Haldane was accustomed, even 
in old age, to speak with enthusiasm. It had been 
captured from the French, and was the finest ship in 
the British navy. It was not only a model of naval 
architecture, but was splendidly fitted in every way, 
while its height between decks was greater than that of 
the Britannia, the flagship of Admiral Barrington, to 
whose squadron it belonged. He used to mention that 
on visiting the Admiral (whose younger brother was 
the well-known Bishop of Durham), he found himself 
obliged to stoop between the decks of the flag-ship, while 
in the Foudroyant, though he stood nearly six feet high, 
he was able to walk erect. 

Soon after joining the Foudroyant he took part in the 
celebrated action with the Peg&se, which was the founda- 
tion of Lord St. Vincent's great fame. It was a night 
engagement. A French fleet of six sail of the line were 
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retreating before Admiral Barrington with twelve. The 
chase began at noon on the 19th of April, and the 
Fovdroyant outsailing all the other ships, singled out the 
Peg&se at 10 P.M., and brought her to close quarters. 
The respective forces of the two ships were nearly equal ; 
for though the British had 6ix guns more than the 
French, the latter had sixty more men, with a greater 
weight of metal, carrying forty-pounders on the lower 
deck, and with a crew of 700 sailors. The battle lasted 
three-quarters of an hour. The skill as well as the zeal 
which directed the guns under Robert Haldane's charge 
attracted the notice of the commander. At one time, 
holding a lantern in his hand, he was seen directing the 
proper elevation of a gun. An old sailor warned him 
that he was making himself a mark for the enemy's 
sharpshooters, but he disregarded the warning, telling 
his well-meaning and sensible adviser that in the dis- 
charge of his duty he should disdain to think of personal 
danger. At one time the ships almost touched each other, 
and a gunner being asked why he did not withdraw 
the rammer, replied that he could not on account of 
the Frenchman. The gun was fired with the rammer 
undrawn. 

Mr. Haldane used to refer with pleasure to an incident 
which showed the gallant captain's magnanimity. Just 
as the ships were about to open their fire, the oflBcer on 
the forecastle called out that the enemy had "put up 
her helm to rake." Captain Jervis instantly exclaimed, 
"Then put the helm a-starboard," meaning to deliver 
his broadside from the starboard guns. At that critical 
moment one of the midshipmen — a friend of Haldane, 
the gallant Bowen, who fell by the side of Nelson at 
Teneriffe — saw that an opposite manoeuvre would give 
the Fovdroyant the advantage of the first fire, and enable 
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her to rake instead of being first raked. On the moment 
the gallant young man, standing by the wheel, called 
out, "Port, port; if we put our helm to port, we shall 
rake her." His eagerness admitted of no denial. The 
helm was brought to port; the broadside of the Fmi- 
droyant was ponred into the Pegdse, and when the smoke 
cleared off, Captain Jervis, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, pulled off his hat, as he stood on the quarter- 
deck, and turning to the young officer, exclaimed, " Thanks, 
Bowen ; you were right." 

After the Pegdse was laid on board and had struck, 
the ships separated. It blew so fresh and there was 
so much sea, that it was with the utmost difficulty, and 
after the loss of two boats, that an officer and eighty men 
could be sent into the prize, and bring off forty prisoners. 
Captain Jervis, having seen the zeal and gallantry of 
young Haldane, indicated his approval by appointing him 
to accompany one of the lieutenants going to take pos- 
session of the Pegdse, with orders to bring back its 
commander, the Chevalier Cillart. For another reason 
Haldane was selected for this service. The captain had 
observed his talents and attainments, and often had 
employed him as his amanuensis, and he was, moreover, 
the only officer on board who understood French. On 
boarding the Pegdse, the decks were found floated with 
blood, seven men lying dead at one gun. Being con- 
ducted through the scene of slaughter to the Chevalier, 
he explained the nature of his orders. The French 
captain protested that it was out of the question to get 
into an open boat in such a sea and at snch an hour. 
The necessity of the case was explained by Haldane, 
viz., the weakness of the captors in point of numbers 
compared with the vanquished. The captain Rtill demurred, 
when the lieutenant, drawing his sword, added a significant 
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argument which fully compensated for his inability to* 
speak French. The Chevalier saw he must submit, and 
was rowed safely to the Foudroyant, not without murmurs 
that he would bear in mind this treatment when he 
returned to France. 

After the action Sir John Jervis wrote to Captain 
Duncan congratulating him on the spirit and ability of 
his nephew, and predicting that Robert Haldane would 
one day be an ornament to his country and to the British 
navy. It was to be otherwise ordained ; but sixty years 
afterwards Robert Haldane told how, on that night, when 
about to engage the Pegdse, he breathed out an earnest 
prayer to God that he might be strengthened to discharge 
his duty as became a British sailor in defence of his 
country. The heroism of his early years was to be con- 
secrated to a higher service. 

After the return of the Foudroyant to Spithead, and 
during the period which elapsed before the relief of 
Gibraltar, Robert Haldane spent much of his time at 
Gosport, where he became acquainted with Dr. Bogue, 
a Scottish minister, educated for the Church of Scotland, 
who had settled at Gosport in 1778, and remained there 
till his death in 1825 as pastor of an Independent con- 
gregation. Dr. Bogue was a man of learning and culture, 
of great intellectual force and deep spiritual piety. It 
seemed a most providential thing that a man of this 
stamp was at Gosport all through the period of the war, 
when so many strangers were always coming under his 
influence. Mr. Griffin of Portsea was another minister 
whose influence was akin to that of his friend Dr. Bogue. 
Gosport was the headquarters of Lord Duncan when 
attached to the Channel Fleet, and after the peace in 
1787 he commanded the Edgar guard-ship until he 
obtained his flag. He was much attached to Dr. Bogue, 
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and thus the Haldane brothers were brought under his 
influence, as so many in the navy were in those times, 
especially young Scotchmen. 

In the autumn of 1782 Robert Haldane was a witness 
of the loss of the Royal George, an event still memorable 
in history. The grand fleet was at the time at Spithead, 
preparations being made for a great expedition to relieve 
Gibraltar. On the morning of the 29th of August 
Haldane was looking through a telescope, watching with 
interest the operation of heeling over the ship, when on 
a sudden he saw it overset and sink. The guns and 
ballast shifting, through the incautious heeling over, was 
the immediate cause of the disaster. There were at least 
1200 souls on board at the time, including women and 
children, and Haldane in charge of a boat from the 
Foudroyant was one of the most active in picking up and 
saving those in peril. In the famous ode of the poet 
Cowper, " twice four hundred " men are said to have gone 
down with the ship, but many others, probably nine 
hundred in all, must have been drowned, for there were 
less than three hundred that were rescued. On the 
Sunday following a sermon by Dr. Bogue, on the text, 
" Thy judgments are a great deep " (Ps. xxxvi. 6), made 
a profound and general impression. The loss of the 
splendid vessel was at the time felt to be a national 
calamity, not merely involving the loss of an experienced 
and brave admiral with a gallant crew, but because of 
weakening the fleet which was before long to encounter 
the greatly superior force of the combined French and 
Spanish navies. 

The proceedings of the great fleet, which sailed on 
the 1 ith of September under Lord Howe, the successful 
relief of Gibraltar, the disasters that befell the allied 
fleets in Algesiras Bay through tempests — these and 
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other events of the time belong to the naval history of 
England. In the Foudroyant Robert Haldane saw much 
service, till she was paid off on returning to Spithead. 
With the exception of a cruise to North America and 
Newfoundland in the Salisbury, fifty guns, the naval 
career of Robert Haldane closed with the peace of 1783. 
lie resumed his studies at Edinburgh, and after "making 
the grand tour," he attained his majority on February 
28, 1785, soon after which he married Miss Oswald, a 
sister of Richard Oswald of Auchincruive, long M.P. for 
Ayrshire. It was a happy union, and lasted fifty-seven 
years. She was a true help-meet in the future busy 
career of her husband, aiding him by her counsel and 
sympathy, and regardless of her own comforts, during a 
long life, very different from what she might have looked 
for as the wife of a Scottish country gentleman. They 
settled at the old house of Airthrey, near Stirling, in 
September 1786, and in the April following their daughter 
and only child was born. 

For ten years they passed their time at Airthrey, 
occupied with the usual country pursuits, and greatly 
successful in improving the estate, both by building and 
by landscape-gardening, which had not been before this 
time generally attended to in Scotland. With his neigh- 
bour, Sir Ralph Abercromby, the illustrious general who 
fell in Egypt, he maintained a close friendship, and in 
the winter of 1792-3, when both families were in Edin- 
burgh, they together . attended Professor Hardy's class 
of Church History at the University. The friends were 
soon after parted for ever; the one going on foreign 
service, where he gained a soldier's crown of honour and 
glory ; the other, led by ways inscrutable, threw himself 
into a career of less earthly renown, but to which he 
dedicated wealth, position, talents, and a character of 
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heroic and self-sacrificing labour, in the service of God 
and for the welfare of his fellow-men. But before describ- 
ing this unexpected change of view and of life, let us look 
back at the early career of the younger brother, James 
Haldane, a career not less remarkable and a character 
not less heroic, for they were truly a noble pair— par 
noHle fratrum. 

James Haldane was in his seventeenth year when he 
entered the service for which he had been destined from 
his infancy. For three generations the family had pos- 
sessed the chief interest in one of the regular chartered 
ships of the Hon. East India Company, a property shared 
with the Dundases, Mr. Coutts the banker, and other 
proprietors. Although offered good appointments on 
shore by Mr. Coutts and others, young Haldane preferred 
a sea life, and as soon as he had finished his education 
at the High School and College of Edinburgh, he joined 
the Duke o/^fontrose, East Indiaman, bound for Bombay 
and China. The commander then was Captain Gray, a 
well-known officer, who many years afterwards perished 
in the Blenheim, which was wrecked near Madagascar, and 
the captain, Sir Thomas Troubridge, with a crew of six 
hundred men lost. 

One of the officers of the Duke of Montrose was Mr. 
Gardner, son of a tenant of the first Captain J. Haldane, 
and under his tuition and guidance the young sailor soon 
acquired much knowledge and skill in seamanship. The 
Company's fleet was in those days a splendid service, 
and besides advantages of a mercantile kind, they had 
a brilliant record of adventure and success in war, the 
vessels being armed with from twenty-six to thirty-six 
guns, quite capable of driving off privateers, and often 
beating in action the war-frigates of the enemy. Haldane, 
while making himself master of his profession, was 
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unremitting in general reading and study ; and the good 
friend of the family, Dr. Bogue, took care to add some 
useful religious books to his library. 

A singular incident happened during his first voyage. 
It was blowing hard, and Haldane was ordered to go 
aloft with a reefing party. Just as he was beginning to 
mount the rigging, Captain Gray called to him to stop, 
and ordered an able seaman, James Duncan, to go first. 
Poor Duncan fell from the yard and was drowned; Haldane, 
who followed, came down unhurt. In mentioning the 
circumstance, he tells how much he was struck by the 
unaccountable deliverance, but he adds that this sailor, 
James Duncan, was the man of all others in the ship 
whom everybody regarded as a true Christian, and it was 
a general remark among the crew that it would be well 
if all on board were as ready for sudden death as James 
Duncan. 

Other remarkable escapes and deliverances %re recorded 
during this and subsequent voyages to the East, the fourth 
voyage being in his old ship the Duke of Montrose, of 
which he was now second officer. The captain, being in 
precarious health, had little confidence in himself, but 
placed complete reliance on the resolution and experience 
of James Haldane. On one occasion his promptitude 
saved the ship from disaster. A passenger pacing the 
deck at night heard some conversation among the older 
seamen which alarmed him. He instantly went to Mr. 
Haldane's cabin and told him what he had heard. The 
officer of the watch had apprehended no danger, but the 
captain was called by Mr. Haldane's order, and on sound- 
ing being made, the depth was only nine fathoms. Seeing 
there was no time for any consultation, Haldane put a 
speaking trumpet to his lips, and the cry, "Every soul 
on deck this instant," brought all the men from their 
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hammocks. To put the ship about was the work of a few 
minutes, and this was scarcely accomplished when the 
shout from the maintop, " Breakers ahead," warned them 
of the imminence of the danger, and showed what a narrow 
escape they had. 

Another incident, which occurred shortly before this 
voyage, made also a deep impression on Haldane's mind. 
Through the influence of Sir Eobert Preston, who had 
made his own fortune as an East India captain, he 
got an appointment as third officer of the Faults 
Indiaman. Being unavoidably detained in Scotland, 
he found, to his mortification, on arriving in London, 
that the Foulis had sailed, another officer being appointed 
in his place. The Foulis was never heard of again, 
and was supposed to have foundered or been burnt at 
sea. 

A more amusing adventure occurred on another occa- 
sion, when Haldane was again late in arriving at his ship. 
She was in the Downs, and the young officer having 
stayed in London till what he considered the last safe 
moment, posted down to Deal, and got there in the 
middle of the night. .There was a gale blowing, but a 
high bribe rarely found the daring Deal boatmen unready 
for any danger. Haldane had to report himself to the 
Company's officer, specially on board for that purpose. 
It was found that he had alre^jjy made up his report, and 
despatched it on shore notifying Mr. Haldane's absence. 
After a good deal of explanation and altercation, the 
Company's official so far relented as to admit that he 
would correct his report if it were possible to do so. 
But what could be done ? There were no telegraphs in 
those times, the mail had gone to London, and the 
night was tempestuous. Young Haldane said he would 
be answerable for the safe transmission of the corrected 
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despatch. So he carried it on shore, posted up to London; 
delivered it at the India House, and posted back to Deal 
and the Downs. The post-chaises were always on such 
occasions run with four horses, and the speed with which 
Haldane travelled that night may well be imagined. 

Mr, Haldane's fourth voyage in the Duke of Montrose 
ended on June 19, 1793. ^ n ^ ess ^ an a month he passed 
the necessary examinations, and was pronounced fully 
qualified to command an Indiaman. He was soon nomi- 
nated to the Melville Castle, bound to Madras and Calcutta, 
and the ship was appointed to be at the Downs in the 
following January. 

But before that time he had taken another step which 
exerted a powerful influence on his after life. He 
married the only daughter of Major Joass, who was con- 
nected with several good families in Scotland. His own 
relations warmly approved the match, and a kind letter 
came from her uncle, Sir Ealph Abercromby, then with 
the Duke of York in the ill-fated campaign to the Low 
Countries. Of Haldane he said, in writing to Major 
Joass, " He is a young man in a profession which will 
command fortune; and allow me to say, it is a better 
match for real happiness than if Miss Joass had married 
an idle country gentleman, let his character be what it 
may." The young bride had been well and piously 
trained, and had attended the ministry of good clergy- 
men, notably Dr. Walter Buchanan, a friend and corre- 
spondent of Charles Simeon of Cambridge. She was 
prepared, as was the wife of the elder brother Robert, to 
sympathise with her husband in the great and decided 
change to be afterwards witnessed in the course of their 
lives. 

After a short residence in London Mr. James Haldane 
prepared to take command of the Melville Castle. The 
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popularity of the service and the popularity of the 
captain made employment in that ship an object of 
competition with seamen. With a first-rate crew, it 
was ready at Portsmouth at the beginning of 1794 
for sailing with the East India fleet, no fewer than 
twenty-five ships, under a strong convoy. But the 
fleet did not sail till May, partly from a long continu- 
ance of westerly winds, and partly from the Government 
having a plan of using the Indiamen to reduce the 
Mauritius. In the long interval many events occurred, 
in one of which the part taken by Captain Haldane is 
recorded. 

A serious mutiny had broken out on board the Dutton, 
Captain Samson. Such a spirit was shown that the 
captain found it necessary to apply for assistance to His 
Majesty's slripifcywZtts. Lieutenant Lucas of the Regulus 
with a boat's crew went on board, but the men of the 
Dutton met them in such an exasperated state that it 
was thought prudent to leave the ship. Alarm-guns 
were then fired from another ship, and armed boats were 
seen to be advancing from various quarters. The 
mutineers armed themselves with iron bars and what- 
ever they could, and made an attack on the officers on 
the quarter-deck. Just at that critical moment Captain 
Haldane of the Melville Castle appeared at the side of 
the vessel, which the mutineers threatened to carry into 
a French port. The officers were shouting "Come on 
board," and the mutineers drowned the cry by shouts of 
" Keep off, or we'll sink you," the round-shot being on the 
deck. Veering round by the stern, Captain Haldane 
was in a few moments on the quarter-deck. His first 
object was to restore to the officers composure and pre- 
sence of mind. He refused to head an immediate attack on 
the mutineers, but addressing them calmly, he reasoned 
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with them, telling them they had no business where they 
were, and asked what they expected to do in the presence 
of twenty sail of the line. The quarter-deck was soon 
cleared, but observing still much confusion, and on in- 
quiring where the chief danger lay, he went below at 
the very point of alarm. He found two of the crew, 
more excited than the rest, and more reckless, at the 
door of the powder-magazine, one of them wrenching off 
the bars from the door, and the other with a shovel of 
live coals ready to throw in. Haldane's pistol was in- 
stantly at the breast of the man with the iron bar, telling 
him if he moved he was a dead man. Calling at the 
same time for the ship's irons, his voice of command was 
obeyed promptly, and he saw both men secured. The 
ringleaders were soon cowed, and the mutineers seeing 
that they would be easily overpowered, and receiving 
assurance that none should be removed that night, be- 
came quiet, and the captain returned to his own ship. 
Next day the chief mutineers were put on board the 
king's ship, the Begulus, and the rest of the crew went to 
their duty peacefully. 

This incident is the last which we mention in James 
Haldane's life at sea. It, 'shows well the fearless spirit 
of the man, and the high sense of duty which would have 
led him to distinction in any service. The biographer 
records many other incidents and experiences, one of 
them fighting a duel, according to the mistaken notions 
of honour current in those times. There existed in his 
mind a certain amount of conscientious feeling and of 
right principles, but the sense of true religion was not 
yet awakened, and the reflection he afterwards made was 
that " he had no doubt God began a work of grace on his 
soul while living on board the Melville Castle" At the 
Bame time he speaks with humble doubt of his own state, 
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and with devout thankfulness of God's dealing with him, 
" inasmuch as he had sinned against more light than many 
of his companions who were cut off in their iniquities." 

Having a desire to quit the service, against the wishes 
both of his -own uncles and his wife's relatives, the 
advice of his brother decided him. " Come home," Eobert 
said, "and settle near me at Airthrey." This letter 
decided the matter. He had a favourable opportunity 
of disposing of his command and of his interest in the 
Company, and when that business was arranged he 
returned to Scotland with his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached. At first they lived in Edinburgh, 
in George Square, and when there they attended the 
ministry of Dr. Buchanan, the most noted evangelical 
clergyman of that time in the city. 

Both brothers had now finally left the sea ; both were 
quietly settled for what might be thought the enjoyment 
of home and family life; both were separately brought 
under a variety of influences, the details of which are 
enumerated and described by their biographer, but which 
it does not fall within the scope of this brief narrative 
to enlarge upon. With the results alone we are con- 
cerned, and these results only on the general bearing 
and conduct of their future lives. Many events of their 
long career must be passed over, but enough is now 
stated merely to show what the brothers Haldane became. 
What manner of men they were by nature we have 
seen. Their character, in the features of strong sense, 
good culture, heroic spirit, and manly independence, 
remained as before; but all their powers and faculties 
were, by the grace of God, put to higher uses and 
nobler purposes, so that they became known to all the 
world as Christians of the best type, dedicating them- 
selves and all that they possessed to the service of 
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Him whom they regarded as their Saviour and Lord. 
In fact, these brothers were as truly and thoroughly 
" converted " men as Augustine or Luther, or any of 
the great men whose history is recorded, and each in 
his own way exerted an influence of vast extent both 
in their own country and in the world. Let a few facts 
attest and illustrate this. 

A friend of Robert Haldane, Dr. Innes, sent to him, 
when he was living at Airthrey, the first report of the 
Serampore Mission in India. On reading the story of 
this mission his mind was deeply moved. The heroism 
and faith of "Dr." Carey, as he afterwards became, in 
going out to make known the Gospel to the natives 
of India, greatly struck him. He saw in the rise of 
missionary feeling the dawn of a new epoch in the 
Christian Church. "Christianity," he said, "is every- 
thing or nothing. If it be true, it warrants and com- 
mands every sacrifice to promote its influence. If it 
be not true, let us lay aside the hypocrisy of professing 
to believe it." He pondered this in his heart, but 
took no hasty action. When he heard of the formation 
of the London Missionary Society, he immediately sub- 
scribed to its funds, and interested himself in the 
movement. At length he announced his own purpose, 
with the cordial consent of his young wife, to sell his 
estate of Airthrey, and to go forth himself as a Christian 
missionary to the East. Dr. Innes and Dr. Bogue he 
persuaded to join him in this mission. They planned 
to begin their proceedings in the very centre and 
capital of heathendom, the " holy city of Benares." It 
may be easily imagined that such a proposal would 
meet with no sanction from the East India Company, 
whose hostility had compelled Dr. Carey and his friends 
to find refuge in the Danish possession of Serampore. 
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The Company were hostile, as was to be expected, and 
there was no sympathy on the part of Dundas and 
other rulers of India. A formal letter from the Secre- 
tary of the East India Directors vetoed the movement. 
The letter was civilly expressed, but the tone of the 
Company at that time may be gathered from the fact 
that one of the directors in the conversation or debate 
said " he would rather see a band of devils in India than 
a band of missionaries ! " 

The Bengal Mission was thus for the moment arrested, 
but in the course of events the way was opened, and the 
history of the past century of missions in India is a re- 
cord of gradual but steady progress. The selling of his 
estate by Robert Haldane, his own readiness to go out, 
and the dedication of wealth, position, and all to the 
service of Christ, showed his resolution. 

Later in his life he engaged in a foreign mission work 
of a not less remarkable character, for he became the 
leader upon the Continent of a revival of the Protestant 
Churches, in lands which had sadly departed from the 
faith of the days of the Reformation. Meanwhile, the 
younger brother, James Haldane, had entered on a work 
of similar influence in his native land. 

About the same time that the Court of Directors had 
refused the admission of missionaries to the territories 
under the power of the East India Company, there was 
a debate on the subject of missions in the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. The tone of the 
majority of the members was decidedly hostile, as might 
be expected when the men of evangelical spirit formed 
so small a minority. It was an age of " Moderatism " and 
indifference to spiritual affairs. One of the leaders of 
the house said, "There are plenty of heathen at home; 
why not begin with them ? " 
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The words were spoken in contemptuous irony, but 
they were taken up in earnest by James Haldane, who 
from that day devoted himself to the re-awaking of re- 
ligion in his own land. With unwearying diligence and 
with fervent zeal he began to preach as an evangelist 
throughout the whole of Scotland. The story of his 
life for many years is the story of his Gospel itinerancy. 
At first accompanied by a man of like mind and spirit, 
Mr. James Aikman, both being laymen, and of inde- 
pendent means, they felt no restraint in going wherever 
they pleased, regardless of conventional usages by which 
ministers might have been hampered, but always and 
everywhere anxious to spread the Gospel and to save souls, 
like Wesley and Whitfield in a previous generation. 

Mr. Aikman was a wealthy West India planter. Once 
when in London he stopped to look at an old book-stall, 
and saw a book entitled " Cardiphonia." He thought 
it was a novel, and bought it to amuse himself with. 
Soon he found the book to be of a very different char- 
acter from what he expected. It was a book on religious 
experience, and as he read, it is possible that some chords 
were touched which recalled early Scottish days before 
he went out to Jamaica. The result was that he too 
sold his property, and joined James Haldane in what 
then seemed the forlorn hope of reviving true religion in 
his native country. Later in life, when a settled ministry 
seemed to be more suitable than itinerant preaching, ho 
founded a Congregational Church in Edinburgh, the 
same in which Dr. Lindsay Alexander succeeded him as 
pastor. But this is how he began to be a volunteer home- 
missionary and companion of James Haldane. We are 
told that on one occasion when they were out on a preach- 
ing tour, the celebrated Rowland Hill unexpectedly met 
them, and made their acquaintance. From him they 
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heard of the proceedings connected with the Tabernacles 
or places of stated preaching, which had been in vogue 
in England since Whitefield's time. In due time a similar 
building, formerly a circus, was obtained in Edinburgh, 
where James Haldane was the stated minister, assisted 
by other preachers, sometimes notable men like Simeon 
and Rowland Hill, who opened " the circus " as a place of 
worship. It was in this place that Mr. Haldane preached 
to above three thousand persons, not only the usual 
audience, but crowds of military men in uniform, officers 
of Lord Moira's staff, magistrates, men of letters and 
barristers, a celebrated sermon, previously announced, on 
the death of Lord Camelford, who was shot by Mr. Best 
in a duel. On the so-called "laws of honour" no man 
was better fitted to speak. It required no little fortitude 
to address such an audience on such a subject, and he 
felt it to be a grand opportunity of proclaiming truths 
of highest importance. 

But it was in his itinerary journeys throughout Scot- 
land, from Berwick-on-Tweed and the Solway Firth to 
John o* Groat's House and the Shetland Islands, that his 
evangelistic labours were most remarkable. One scene 
will suffice to show the spirit of the man. He was on 
a tour in company with Mr. Aikman, and at Ayr he 
was summoned before the magistrates, incited by the 
"Moderate" clergy of those times. He had preached 
at the market-cross, and announced his intention to be 
there next day. He was threatened with imprisonment ; 
but knowing that he had done nothing unlawful, he said 
that threats without legal authority did not move him. 
He said he would not go to the cross if the plea of 
" causing obstruction " was used, but it was against the 
preaching at all that the objection lay. In addressing 
the people, he said he infringed no law, and, on the con- 
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trary, was protected by the Toleration Act. "Depend 
upon it," said one of the magistrates, "that yon will be 
arrested." "Depend upon it, sir," was his reply, "I 
shall be punctual to my appointment." 

A great crowd was assembled and he began to speak. 
One of the gentlemen most eager in opposition was a 
county magistrate lately returned from India with a largo 
fortune. On discovering who this " Captain Haldane " 
was, and recognising him as an old friend, he felt dis- 
posed to treat him with greater courtesy, but said they 
were determined " to put down field-preaching." He came 
on the ground next day, with some other magistrates, 
as if intending to carry their threat into force. They 
listened in silence, offered no interruption, and were 
seemingly awed and solemnised. 

It was the same everywhere, and no violence was ever 
used, except when drunken men made interruption. This 
was the case at North Berwick, where a number of gentle- 
men and magistrates, headed by the provost, after dining 
together, sallied forth to attack the " conventicle," taking 
with them the town-drummer. This poor fellow, more 
sober than his masters, began to make a noise, but being 
told by the people to desist, there was little interruption 
to the service. In truth, there was all through Scotland, 
and also in Ireland, which they visited, so large an interest 
excited in the preaching of the Gospel, that it was seen 
that the long winter of indifference was melted, and 
multitudes were prepared for the revival of Christianity 
within the Church of Scotland. 

Many stirring events have subsequently occurred, both 
in our own country and among the nominally Protestant 
Churches of the Continent, but the brothers Haldane 
were the real beginners of what may be truly called 
the " Second Reformation." From the visits of Robert 
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Haldane to Geneva and to Montauban the origin of the 
Evangelical Churches on the Continent may be dated. 
On his first appearance at Geneva "the religion was 
little better than deistic, if more than refined paganism." 
The names of Gaussen, Malan, Merle d'Aubign^, Bost, 
Felix NefiF, the Monods, and many others, will suggest the 
fruits of the teaching of the Scottish stranger. These 
young men, who came under his influence, have been the 
champions of a faith that seemed to be lost since the 
epoch of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 

Robert Haldane died in 1842 in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age ; James lived until 1851, surviving to see the 
new epoch of which the great Dr. Chalmers was the most 
famous representative. The age of unbelief and of in- 
difference had passed away, and all Scotland, as well as 
the Reformed Churches abroad, recognised the honoured 
services of the brothers Haldane. It is a pity that the 
record of their lives should now be so little known, and 
a brief popular edition of the work, omitting some of 
the passing controversies of the time, would be a book of 
deep and lasting interest. 




THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. 



In looking back through the annals of our national history, 
there is no page that shines with greater lustre than that 
which records the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
There never was a time of more appalling danger, there 
never was a time of more patriotic enthusiasm and heroic 
resistance, and never a time of more wonderful Divine 
protection and deliverance. 

The materials for writing this chapter of our history 
are ample, but in most of the books only a few details of 
the chief events of the war are given. The most recent 
authentic narrative appeared in the Leisure Hour for 
1888, the tercentenary celebration of the great deliverance, 
when Mr. William Hardy gave a series of papers, with 
portraits, ships, letters, and other original illustrations 
taken from the Record Office. 

Mr. Froude has written what he calls " The Spanish Story 

of the Armada," compiled from the papers of Don Pedro 

Calderon, accountant-general of the fleet, discovered at 

Simancas, supplemented by a narrative of an officer of the 

present Spanish navy, Captain Fernandez Duro. Very 

little is added by these Spanish accounts of the affair 

so far as the fighting is concerned and the disasters that 

overwhelmed the expedition. We learn something new, 

however, about the purposes of the King, Philip II., in 

seeking the conquest of England, a6 the chief rival of Spain 

and the enemy of Rome and its faith. With his usual 

13? 
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blundering, and love of paradox, Mr. Fronde makes Philip 
an abler and wiser man than we know him to have been. 
Mr. Motley in his "United Netherlands" is a far better 
historian, and gives a juster estimate, when he says, 
"These innumerable despatches, signed by Philip, were 
not the emanations of his owli mind. The King had a 
fixed purpose — to subdue Protestantism and to conquer 
the world; but the plans for carrying the purpose into 
effect were developed by subtler and more comprehensive 
minds than his own. It was enough for him to ponder 
wearily over schemes which he was supposed to dictate, 
and to give himself the appearance of supervising what 
he scarcely comprehended. His work of supervision was 
often confined to pettiest details. The handwriting of 
Spain and of Italy at that day was beautiful, and in our 
modern eyes seems neither antiquated nor ungraceful. 
But Philip's scrawl was like that of a clown just admitted 
to a writing-school, and the whole margin of a fairly 
penned despatch, perhaps fifty pages long, laid before 
him by Idiaquez or Muora, would be sometimes covered 
with a few awkward sentences, which it was almost im- 
possible to read, and which, when deciphered, were apt to 
reveal suggestions of astounding triviality." 

In fact, Philip was a poor weak creature, almost an idiot 
in intellect, but with mind enough to be a religious bigot, 
and to cherish deep personal hatred to England's Queen 
and England's people. He had once been almost King 
of England, but his marriage to Mary had brought dis- 
appointment and disgust to all who witnessed the alliance. 
Elizabeth's decided rejection of his hand precluded him 
from the hope of ever sharing the English throne. If he 
expected to get the Scottish Queen Mary to further his 
schemes, her execution in 1557 scattered all such hopes, 
and removed a constant source of anxiety to the advisers 
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of the English Qneen. No way remained but actual 
recourse to armed force, either to make him King of 
England or to wrest the country from Protestant hands. 
The head of the Church of Eome, guided by crafty coun- 
sellors, saw in him the natural instrument of a move- 
ment for recovering the dominant power in Europa The 
Pope, Sixtus V., was persuaded to sanction the scheme, 
and renewed the Bull of excommunication and deposition 
which his predecessor, Pius V., had pronounced against 
Elizabeth, at the same time conferring the crown upon 
Philip, to hold as vassal and feudatory of Rome. He even 
agreed to pay a large sum — a thousand crowns, it is said — 
in instalments, the first of which was to be payable on the 
landing of a Spanish army in England. 

It was well understood that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of all these designs, and notably the renegades 
who had been nurtured at Oxford in the Church of 
England, and who hated Protestantism with the spiteful 
rage of perverts. Elizabeth's severity towards these 
traitors would be little censured if the truth were fully 
known. There were many who were ready to assassinate 
the Queen of England— quite as ready as those who 
massacred the Huguenots in Paris — and nothing deterred 
them but the certainty of their being themselves destroyed. 
If the Spanish army could get the upper hand in this 
country, there would have been a scene of massacre such 
as the world has never witnessed. In every land where 
the Papacy had power — in Spain, in Italy, in the Nether- 
lands, and across the seas, in India and in America — the 
prisons of the Inquisition and the burning of heretics 
at the stake showed what awaited England if the 
designs of the Jesuits could be carried out by Philip the 
Second. 

The power wielded by this monarch was such as never 
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before had been seen in Europe. Besides possessing des- 
potic rule in Germany, Spain, and the Netherlands, inherited 
from his father the Emperor Charles V., the conquest of 
Portugal had made him not merely sovereign of the whole 
of the Peninsula, but the rich possessions of the Portuguese 
in India, in Africa, and throughout the world had come 
under his dominion. In America, the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of Mexico and Peru, of Chili and the West Indies, 
belonged to him. In Italy, he was master of Naples, of 
Sicily, and the Duchy of Milan. One-half the civilised 
world he held in unquestioned sway, and although in the 
Netherlands there were risings, there was little in other 
Teutonic regions to dispute his authority. The Protes- 
tants of Germany were at peace, though the policy of 
the Emperor Charles V., and the naval victory of Lepanto 
had removed the disturbances of the Turks on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Political jealousy prevented the French 
from open alliance, but the large majority of the nation 
would rejoice to see the Spanish invasion of England 
successful. Everything seemed to favour the purpose 
of striking a decisive blow at the nation which was at 
once the greatest of heretical powers and the champion 
of civil and religious liberty. 

Unopposed, but not unwatched, Philip had for years 
been preparing his fleet and his army for the conquest of 
England. At first it had been given out that a "great 
expedition was being planned for extension of the Spanish 
power in foreign lands beyond the seas. But this 
pretence had soon to be thrown off, for all the world 
came to know that it was the realm of England that 
was to be invaded, and if possible subdued. The whole 
of the Spanish nation and the Eoman Catholics in all 
European countries were as full of enthusiasm as if 
another Crusade was being organised ; for the Reforma- 
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tion was hated by Borne more than the infidels and Turkd 
had ever been. 

At this time Spain possessed a magnificent navy, and 
at its head was the illustrious Admiral Alonzo de Bazan, 
Marquis of Santa Cruz. It was he who recently had 
defeated the French fleet at the battle of Terceira in the 
Azores. Some English privateers had fought on the side 
of the French in this battle, and Santa Cruz, with other 
Spanish commanders, was eager to punish these pre- 
sumptuous islanders, and to avenge the insults which the 
English corsairs and cruisers had for many a year offered 
to the flag of Spain. The Jesuits saw that Santa Cruz 
with his fleet and the Duke of Guise with his army were 
in need of no prompting from them, though prepared 
for joining in the Catholic conspiracy in England. The 
murder of Queen Elizabeth was one point in the plot. 
The invasion of England by a Spanish army was to be 
the signal for the rising of the Catholics, who would get 
rid of the chief advisers of the Protestant party and make 
Mary of Scotland the Queen of England. Not a doubt was 
entertained of the ease with which the Admiral Santa 
Cruz could sweep the narrow seas and hold the English 
Channel. The Admiral himself, in a letter to the King 
in the autumn of 1583, explained how easy the whole 
affair would prove, and assured the King of the certainty 
of his adding the British Isles to his dominiona 

The King still hesitated. It had been left in charge 
by his wiser father that he should seek the alliance of 
England rather than France, which was a more dangerous 
rival on the Continent. If England would only allow the 
Catholics the free exercise of their religion, and if she 
would surrender the towns and fortresses in Holland, 
and abandon the alliance with the Dutch States, Philip 
was almost willing to come to some terms. He would be 
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^lad to be relieved from the constant vexation and loss 
caused by English privateering ships in all parts of the 
world. But these were points on which Queen Elizabeth, 
advised by her Protestant statesmen and counsellors, 
would listen to no terms. She would not abandon the 
struggling people of the Low Countries to the atrocities 
of the Spanish generals and of the Inquisition. She 
would not give liberty to the Papists in England, for 
they would only turn it into license to plot against her 
own government. It was suspected also that these pro- 
posals for negotiations were fraudulent, and only intended 
to induce the English Queen to relax her preparations 
for the defence of her kingdom and her people. 

Meanwhile the gathering of ships at Cadiz and in the 
Tagus went on, and the eyes of all Europe turned toward 
the mighty armament which Spain was preparing, and 
which Santa Cruz was to lead to the conquest of England. 
The conquest of England, it was thought and said then, 
as some think and say now, would restore to Rome the 
empire of the civilised world. The weapons employed 
now are of a different kind, but the idea and purpose are 
the same. The Vatican Council and the Jesuit advisers 
of Philip II. well understood the design of what was 
proudly called "The Invincible Armada." 

England had little outward wealth in those days to 
tempt to such an invasion, such as had led to Spanish 
conquests in the New World. It was to restore the 
waning power and prestige of the Romish Church that 
they urged on this design. Our forefathers in this 
sense viewed the preparations for attack and invasion; 
and above the natural instinct of self-defence and the 
love of life and liberty, the spirit of the nation was 
raised to a grand religious enthusiasm. This spirit found 
expression all over the land ; and when the time came for 
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actual conflict, the Queen, in a letter addressed to the 
Lords-Lieutenants of every county — the widest and surest 
way of publication in those times — by the same high 
motive made her royal appeal to the English people. 
" Considering the great preparations and arrogant threaten- 
ings now burst into action upon the seas, tending to a 
conquest wherein every man's particular state is in the 
highest degree to be touched, in respect of country, 
liberty, wife, children, lands, and that which is specially 
to be regarded, for the possession of the true and sincere 
religion of Christ " — such was the tone and such the 
spirit of the royal letter addressed to the people of 
England. 

And now let us look for a moment at the condition of 
our country for purposes of defence. The whole popula- 
tion of England was then only between five and six 
millions, less than that which now occupies the metro- 
politan London district only. A large proportion of the 
people were still adherents of the old faith, or were in- 
different to religious questions. Then Scotland was a 
separate kingdom, not very friendly, though in regard 
to the hatred of Popery in sympathy with the south. 
Ireland was hostile, and nearly the whole of the people 
hated the English. There was no foreign possession of 
any consequence to support the mother country, the 
sole colony being that of Virginia, just founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. On the Continent England had no allies 
save the people of Holland, who had hard enough work to 
maintain their own independence. In the other countries 
of Europe there was no help to be found. The Reforma- 
tion seemed to have lost much of the energy which, half a 
century before, had nerved the Protestants to resist the 
power of the German Emperor and to establish their own 
cause. In Italy and in Belgium the rising spirit of the 
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Reformation had been quenched in blood. France was 
so divided that the Huguenots were scarcely able to 
maintain their position against their relentless persecutors. 
It was only five years since the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, when in Paris alone ten thousand Protestants, 
and in the provinces seventy thousand, were killed in cold 
blood. The venerable Coligni, leader of the reformed 
cause, was assassinated by the order of Charles IX., wholly 
under the direction of the Duke of Guise, who was now 
the friend and ally of Philip of Spain. Can we wonder 
at the alarm felt throughout Protestant England when 
such scenes were foreshadowed as the result of the 
Spanish invasion ? 

In 1587 Sir Francis Drake went with a small fleet to 
reconnoitre the coast of the Peninsula and to bring certain 
tidings of what was going on there. He found that the 
rumours were all too true of the vast preparations being 
made. Drake attacked many of the Spanish forts, and 
captured several rich galleons bringing rich cargoes from 
the New World. Then he went to the mouth of the 
Tagus, where Santa Cruz then was, in command of the 
main body of the fleet, and challenged the veteran 
Admiral to come out and fight. This he would no doubt 
have done, but his fleet was not yet fully prepared, nor 
sufficiently manned. So Drake came back to England 
with much spoil, and having " singed the King of Spain's 
beard," as he called it sportfully, and bearing the certain 
tidings of the impending invasion. 

It was then that it became plainly seen how necessary 
it was to make prompt preparation for the attack. The 
Queen, with all her spirit, had the means to do very little. 
The whole navy of England consisted but of a few ships, 
with insufficient crews, scanty stores, and scarcely any 
money in the Treasury. In the year 1 588 less than forty 
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vessels in all carried the Queen's flag, fifteen of which 
were small cutters and pinnaces, and only thirteen out of 
the forty were above 400 tons. A few were goodly 
ships, the Triumph of 1000 tons, the Bear and the Eliza- 
beth of 900, the Victory and the Ark Baleiyh (or Ark 
Boy all as it was sometimes called) of 800 tons, the 
Bainbow and the Vanguard of 500 tons each, these 
were the ships that chiefly formed the royal navy. The 
victualling of the fleet was wretched, and it is well known 
that the Queen, in the spring of 1588, was considering 
proposals for cutting down by one half the cost of 
supporting her seamen. This was ascribed to her par- 
simony, but more probably it was due to the absolute 
want of money, for she could not reckon on £$000 a y ear 
for the maintenance of her navy ! An order was sent to 
Lord Howard of Effingham, the Admiral of the Fleet, to 
reduce the charges by one half. Howard was a loyal and 
patriotic Englishman, though a Catholic in religion, and 
he wrote an earnest letter first to Burleigh, and then to the 
Queen herself, protesting against the proposed retrench- 
ment, and making the noble offer to be allowed to keep 
up the navy at its existing strength at his own charge. 
Sir John Hawkins, at that time at the head of the 
Admiralty, strongly urged Burleigh, Walsingham, and 
the Queen's counsellors to attend to Lord Howard's 
patriotic representations. 

Although the royal fleet was so small and so ill-provided, 
the deficiency was amply compensated by the patriotic 
spirit throughout the nation. Volunteers offered their 
vessels of every sort, as they would again if swift ships 
were called for to do service unsuited for men-of-war. 
All the yachting clubs in time of war would become 
naval volunteers, and spread themselves through every 
sea. It was so in Queen Elizabeth's time, both private 
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citizens and public bodies furnishing ships and men. The 
City of London, when asked for fifteen vessels and 5000 
men, sent thirty ships and 10,000 men, "in sign of their 
perfect lore and loyalty to their prince and country." 
From every port came forth vessels hired and armed by 
the nobles and gentry and magistrates of England to 
aid in this great defence. Some places, like the Cinque 
Ports, were bound by their charters to send vessels, and 
they all exceeded the proportion of their requisition. In 
all, there were nearly 200 vessels, armed in some sort or 
other, but every one carrying brave and stout seamen to 
defend their country and their homes. Twenty thousand 
men must thus have been added as volunteers to the 
Queen's naval force, and seeking no pay or help from the 
Government. Everywhere on the coasts and estuaries or 
the banks of rivers, and at inland points of vantage, 
the landsmen were busied in making fortifications, were 
they only earthworks, to meet the invaders, should they 
effect a landing, as they expected to do in Kent or Sussex. 
There were few idlers then, and Philip made a serious 
miscalculation if he counted much on the aid of traitors 
within the realm. 

The feeling existing throughout the fleet is expressed 
in a letter of Lord Howard to the Secretary of State. 
After describing the scandalously small provision, most 
of the ships having not a month's victuals, he says, " I 
am sorry Her Majesty is so careless at this most danger- 
ous time. I fear me much, and with grief I think it, 
that Her Majesty relies upon a hope that will deceive 
and greatly endanger her; and then it will not be her 
money or her jewels that will help her ; for they will help 
nothing for the redeeming of time being lost. I daresay 
Her Majesty will look that men should fight for her, 
and I know that they will at this time. I pray heartily 
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for a peace, for I see that which should be the ground 
of an honourable peace will never appear, for sparing and 
war have no affinity together." This was written from 
Margate on Easter Day. 

The Queen made a brave show at Tilbury and else- 
where in reviewing her land troops, but the wisest men, 
like Sir Walter Raleigh, knew that all must depend on 
the " first line of defence," the " wooden walls " of the 
ships on the sea. Sir Francis Drake was urgent that 
he might be allowed to go again to the coasts of the 
Peninsula, and there attack the enemy before they sailed 
for England. So the early summer of 1588 passed. 

The old Marquis of Santa Cruz, now seventy-three 
years of age, after fifty years' naval service, died this 
summer, his death being hastened, it is said, by the 
indecision of the King and his having been himself 
bearded in the Tagus by Drake. When he was gone, 
the best admiral of Spain was lost. The King appointed 
the richest and most influential of the grandees of Spain 
to the post of Lord High Admiral, a man whom Froude, 
with much detail, proves to have been utterly unfit 
for the command. He himself knew his incompetency, 
but the commanders of the six squadrons into which 
the fleet was divided were all brave and experienced 
seamen. * 

The Armada consisted of about 130 vessels, of which 
sixty-five were ships above 700 tons, seven of more than 
1 OCX) tons, and the largest 1300 tons. The store of 
victuals was enormous, and every kind of military store 
abundant, conveyed in many vessels. Not more than 
8000 sailors were carried, so as to leave greater space 
for the vast army of soldiers which Philip crowded on 
board for the land-fighting after the landing had been 
effected, of which not the least doubt was entertained. 
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Amongst the troops was the flower not of Spanish 
chivalry only, but many of the chief nobility and gentry 
of other nations of Europe. Some came from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Many regulations were dis- 
tributed for the conduct of this "holy war," some of 
the instructions being excellent, and worthy of a better 
cause. 

The firing of a gun from the San Martin, the ship of 
the Lord High Admiral, was to be the signal for the 
fleet to weigh anchor and start. All the ships were to 
keep well together, and to be within signal of the San 
Martin. It was the 19th of May when they left the 
Tagus, but so slow was the progress that three weeks 
passed before the fleet reached Cape Finisterre. English 
trading vessels hastened home to carry the tidings that 
the Armada was on its way. Not till the 19th of July 
did it reach the mouth of the Channel and sight the 
Lizard. They had not got there without serious loss 
and disaster. Several great ships were wrecked during 
the long and stormy passage, but they pulled together 
again on nearing the British shores, and a right gallant 
and imposing spectacle the fleet presented when first 
descried on the Devonshire coasts. 

By this time the Admiral and the English ships were 
waiting in Plymouth Sound. On the 19th of July a 
small vessel, running before the wind, entered Plymouth 
harbour. One Fleming, a Scotchman, was the master. 
A crowd of sailors and townsmen soon gathered on the 
quays expectant of news. Fleming asked where the 
Admiral was, and then occurred the memorable incident 
which has sounded like a keynote to the whole history, 
so far as pertains to the coolness and courage of the 
defenders of England. On being told that the Admiral 
and some of the captains were playing a game of bowls 
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on the well-known Hoe, Fleming went straight up there 
followed by a vast crowd. He hastened to announce that 
he had seen and passed the Spanish fleet off the Cornish 
coast. Some of the captains, at this exciting information, 
were for ending the play and hurrying down to the water 
at once. But Drake did not show any excitement, but 
coolly said, " Nay, there is time to finish our game, and 

" to beat the Spaniards too!" It was a characteristic 
speech of Drake, and eloquent of his spirit. But we must 
not let his fame throw too much into the shade the grand 
names of others who helped to save England in that time 
of danger. There was Edward Fenton, whose gallant 
deeds in the Irish wars and in the Northern seas, as well 
as with Drake, are recorded on his monument in old 
Deptford Church. There was William Hawkins, brother 
of Sir John Hawkins, of whom Devonshire may well be 
proud; and Lord Henry Seymour, a noble Englishman, 
and Cornish Ambrose Mannington, and Yorkshire Sir 
Martin Frobisher, famed in Arctic explorations as 
well as in naval warfare; and above all there was the 
brave and generous Howard, who at his own charge had 
maintained the little royal fleet, and who was honoured 

. by all the captains of the privateer shijs, as well aa 
throughout the navy. 

The 6tory of the arrival of the Armada on the English 
coasts, and of its final defeat and dispersion, is too well 
known to require more than the briefest reference to the 
leading incidents. With slow and stately progress the 
vast fleet, with a fair wind, passed up the Channel, with 
the purpose of joining the Prince of Parma with his fleet 
and troops off Calais. The Spanish fleet was disposed 
in the form of a crescent, with the centre well advanced, 
the horns being about seven miles asunder. No sooner 
had it passed Plymouth than out came the English shipa 
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to the attack. To face this huge array of floating 
batteries and fortresses would have been madness, so 
they worked to get in the wake of their fleet, and sailing 
along the entire rear line, delivered their shot with deadly 
effect. "We durst not adventure to put in amongst 
them, their fleet being so strong," said Howard in his 
first despatch to Secretary Walsingham, "but there shall 
nothing be either neglected or unhazarded that may work 
their overthrow." The Spaniards were astonished as 
much with the rapidity of the firing as with the rapidity 
of the sailing of the English ships. The swift sailers 
teased them and bewildered them, and in vain the 
cumbersome floating castles attempted to close with their 
persecutors. "The English ships/' said the Duke of 
Sidonia in a letter to the Duke of Parma, "fire upon 
me most days from morning till nightfall, but they 
will not close and grapple. I have given them every 
opportunity. I have purposely left ships to tempt them 
to board, but they decline to do it, and there is no remedy, 
for they are swift and we are slow." 

This running fight went on for a whole week, the 
Spaniards slowly advancing towards the narrow seas, 
and the English constantly attacking them. On several 
occasions there were close encounters, as when the San 
Martin was set upon by Howard with the Ark of Raleigh, 
the Zion> and the Victoiy. A number of Spanish ships 
hastened to the relief of their admiral's flag-ship, and 
the engagement was hot for a time. An incident of the 
fight has been preserved. The Ark's rudder was disabled, 
and for a few minutes it appeared that she was in danger 
of being taken, but suddenly a number of boats were 
lowered, and the sailors towed her round to catch the 
wind, and she slipped away to a safe distance to repair 
her rudder, returning to renew the encounter. No ships 
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were captured in this fight, but the Spanish loss was very 
heavy, both in sailors and soldiers. The moral effect 
throughout the fleet was more disastrous. The huge 
ships, supposed to be impregnable, were pierced easily 
with the English shot, and numbers were slain, with 
slight damage to the assailants. The conquest of England 
seemed a good deal more remote when the Armada got 
to Portland and the Isle of Wight than when they first 
sighted the Lizard. 

Sir Francis Drake was in great glee throughout this week 
of irregular fighting. He, too, wrote a private despatch, 
in which he said : " We have the army of Spain before us, 
and we mind, with the grace of God, to wrestle a fall 
with them. With the grace of God, if we live, I doubt 
not but, -ere it be long, so to handle the matter with the 
Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at St. Maria 
among his orange trees. God give us grace to depend 
upon Him, so shall we not doubt victory, for our cause 
is good." 

Not long before this Drake captured the Capitana, 
with crew and soldiers above four hundred, and took the 
prize into Torbay, hasting on again to overtake Howard. 
Several other mishaps occurred to the Armada. One of 
the best of the ships was blown up, and the wreck next 
morning fell into English hands. All along the coast 
the utmost excitement was displayed, for the beacon-fires 
had alarmed the whole country on the first sight of the 
Armada. From every "port came forth swift armed vessels 
to join in harrying the huge galleons and floating castles 
with their effective shot. At last, after many days of this 
running fight, the main body of the Spanish fleet was safely 
anchored in Calais Roads, where they hoped to hear that 
the Prince of Parma was ready to join them for the 
invasion of England. But Parma was himself blocked 
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by Dutch and English cruisers, and his boats could not 
get out of Dunkirk or any part of the coast. 

On Friday, July 26, the Duke of Sidonia anchored 
off Calais, and part of his fleet at Dunkirk, so near the 
shore that the English could not get within reach of him. 
Howard drew off towards Dover, having entreated the 
Queen to send ammunition for his fleet. The answer 
was a requisition for an exact account of what powder 
he could really make shift with. "No man," was the 
indignant reply, " could do this, by reason of the uncer- 
tainty of the service ; therefore, I pray you to send with 
all speed as much you can." Having got what he could, 
Howard went back towards Calais, and summoned a council 
of war in his cabin on the 28th. Sir William Winter 
suggested that the Spanish fleet should be attacked with 
fire-ships, and eight small vessels were selected for this 
service. Their value was estimated at about £5000. 
Each vessel carried three or four men only, who were 
to escape by jumping into boats towed after the ships, 
after lighting the besmeared rigging. This was done 
when close upon the Spaniards. The seamen and soldiers 
were seized with panic when they saw these floating fires 
bearing down upon them. The cables were cut with 
the utmost speed, and in an incredibly short time the 
Armada was under way and standing out to sea. It had 
been the Duke of Sidonia's intention not to have stirred 
from the roads till Parma's force had joined him, had it 
not been for the device of the fire-ships on that Sunday 
night. Now the English came up and attacked them. 
No attempt was made to capture any ship, for they 
had no spare vessels to pilot prizes into port, but they 
sought only to sink and destroy what they could of the 
enemy's ships. This they did with complete success, 
though they seem to have been strangely unaware of the 
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damage they had effected. "Their fire," said Howard 
in a despatch, "is wonderful great and strong, and yet 
we pluck their feathers little by little." Many ships 
were sunk, and a few ran into the coast of Flanders to 
save their lives. 

The fighting that took place off Gravelines, after the 
Spanish ships were driven out of their lurking-place by 
the fire-ships, has been described by a contemporary 
chronicler, preserved by Hakluyt, compiler of the 
"Voyages." This old record say: "Albeit there were 
many excellent and warlike ships in the English fleet, 
yet scarce were there twenty-two or twenty-three among 
them all which matched ninety of the Spanish ships in 
their bigness, or could conveniently assault them. Where- 
fore the English ships, using their prerogative of nimble 
steering, whereby they could turn and wield themselves 
with the wind which way they listed, came oftentimes 
very near upon the Spaniards, and charged them so sore 
that now and then they were but a pike's length asunder ; 
and so, continually giving them one broadside after 
another, they discharged all their shot both great and 
small upon them, spending one whole day from morning 
to night in that violent kind of conflict, until such time 
as powder and bullets failed them. In regard of which 
want they thought it not convenient to pursue the 
Spaniards any longer, because they had many great 
advantages of the English, namely, for the extraordinary 
bigness of their ships, and also for that they were so 
nearly conjoined, and kept together in so good array, 
that they could by no means be fought withal one by 
one. The English thought therefore that they had right 
well acquitted themselves in chasing the Spaniards first 
from Calais and then from Dunkirk, and by that means 
hindered them from joining with the Duke of Parma's 
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forces, and getting the wind of them, to have driven 
them from their own coasts." 

In this day of running fight off Gravelines the Spaniards 
lost sixteen ships and between 4000 and 5000 killed. 
Not a ship was lost on the English side, and the number 
of killed was under one hundred. 

That night the Spanish admiral held a council on 
board his flag-ship to decide whether it would be better 
to return home by the Channel (the hopelessness of the 
invasion being now acknowledged) or to steer for the 
German Ocean, and passing round the north of Scotland 
and Ireland into the Atlantic, so reach their native shores 
again. The decision was not to risk the danger of the 
Channel again, but rather to encounter the unknown 
perils of- the northern seas. A strong gale from the 
south springing up favoured this determination, and so 
the main body of the great Armada began its flight 
northwards. It was necessary to guard the mouth of 
the Thames against a surprise, and therefore Howard, 
Drake, and Frobisher followed them a certain distance. 
"Though our powder and shot," wrote Howard, "were 
well nigh spent, we set on a brag countenance, and gave 
them chase as though we had wanted nothing. Some 
of the pursuers kept up the chase till they saw the 
Spaniards past the Firth of Forth, and flying in confusion 
into the northern seas. 

Let Mr. Motley tell the story of the completeness of 
the victory. "Over their Invincible Armada, last seen 
by the departing English midway between the coasts of 
Scotland and Denmark, the blackness of night seemed 
suddenly to descend. A mystery hung for a long time 
over their fate. Damaged, leaking, without pilots, with- 
out a competent commander, the great fleet encountered 
a furious storm, which raged for eleven days, and was 
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whirled along the iron crags of Norway, and between 
the savage rocks of Faroe and the Hebrides. In those 
regions the insulted North wreaked its full vengeance on 
the insolent Spaniards. Disaster after disaster marked 
their perilous track; gale after gale swept them hither 
and thither, tossing them on sandbanks or shattering them 
against granite cliffs. The coasts of Norway, Scotland, 
Ireland were strewn with the wrecks of that pompous 
fleet which claimed the dominion of the seas, with the 
bones of those invincible legions which were to have sacked 
London and made England a Spanish viceroyalty." 

Terrible stories are told of the fate of the vessels which 
were wrecked on the coasts of Ireland, where many were 
lost after getting thus far on their way back to Spain. 
On the coasts of Donegal and Sligo, in Clew Bay and 
Galway Bay, on the rocky shores of Clare and Kerry, 
ship after ship was wrecked. The wild and savage people 
of these parts plundered and killed the shipwrecked and 
helpless Spaniards. Some of the more civilised chiefs 
tried to protect and save the poor victims, and others were 
sheltered by the small English garrisons in Connaught. 
Mr. Froude has gathered from Spanish sources many 
details of the horrors of that time. 

In Blasket Sound a great ship, Our Lady of the Rosary, 
which had sailed out of Lisbon with seven hundred men, 
when she struck the rock had still two hundred and seven 
alive, but every one of them perished save a single lad. 
Five or six great galleons were wrecked in Sligo Bay, 
and most of the crews were robbed of what they had 
saved, and killed without pity, if an O'Rourke or O'Neill 
was not near enough to protect them from death. On 
the coasts of Ireland no fewer than seventeen great ships 
were lost, and thousands of seamen and soldiers perished 
miserably. 
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Those Spaniards who were wrecked on the Scottish 
coasts met with humaner treatment from the Protestants 
of that country. Let the story of one wreck illustrate 
this. The Gran Grifon was lost on Fair Isle, midway 
between the Orkney and Shetland islands. The captain 
was Don Juau Gomez de Medina, commander of one of 
the great divisions of the Armada, and a relative of the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia. The captain and officers 
charged their men, sailors and soldiers, to take nothing 
from the islanders but what they paid for, for they had 
with them many Spanish rials. The supplies of the island 
soon began to fail when several hundred foreigners were 
among them. They sent a large number to Zetland, and 
at Querndale they were hospitably treated by Malcolm 
Sinclair, laird of that place. Another good Scotchman, 
Andrew Humfrey of Burry, who had taken them to 
Zetland, afterwards carried them to Dunkirk, and there 
set them at liberty. 

At Fair Isle, the Spaniards became very friendly with 
the natives, and in gratitude they taught them the arts of 
carding, weaving, and dyeing woollen stuffs, which the 
strangers brought from the pastures of Andalusia. The 
Shetlanders have been famous ever since for their .fine 
hosiery, and for the Spanish patterns of their wares. As 
recently as 1879, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught, the Fair Islanders sent as wedding 
presents a smoking-cap, a yachting-cap, hose, mufflers, 
and gloves, all wrought in Moorish colours and patterns 
peculiar to the Fair Island hosiery. This special industry 
was taught to the islanders by the Spaniards who were 
wrecked with Don Juan Gomez on this coast. But there 
is another interesting record of - the captain of this 
Armada ship. 

Early one morning before the overthrow of the Spanish 
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fleet was commonly known in Scotland, one of the 
bailies of Anstruther in Fife appeared at the bedside of 
the Rev. James Melville, the minister of the parish. 
He told Melville that a ship filled with Spaniards had 
entered their harbour during the night, adding, how- 
ever, that they were come not to give mercy, but to crave 
it, and the magistrates desired the minister's advice how 
to act towards these strangers. It was agreed, after con- 
sultation, to give audience to the commander, and that 
the minister, who had some knowledge of the Spanish 
language, should convey the sentiments of the town. 

Intimation of this interview having been sent to the 
vessel, an elderly man, of fine appearance and martial 
look, entered the town-hall, made a profound bow, and 
after touching the minister's shoes in sign of deep respect, 
addressed him in Spanish. His name was Juan Gomez de 
Medina ; he was commander of twenty vessels, being part 
of the great fleet which his master Philip, the King of 
Spain, had fitted out to invade the English nation ; but 
God, on account of their sins, had fought against them, 
and their ships had been dispersed by storms. The 
vessels under his command had been separated from the 
main fleet, driven to the north coast of Scotland, and 
wrecked on the Fair Isle ; and, after escaping the merci- 
less waves and rocks, and enduring great hardship from 
cold and hunger, had made their way in the only remain- 
ing barque of the squadron to this place, intending to 
seek assistance from their good friends and allies the 
Scots, and to kiss the hand of His Majesty (making 
another profound bow), from whom he expected relief and 
comfort for himself, his officers, and poor men, whose 
condition was most pitiable. 

The minister then replied to the admiral as follows: 
" On the score of friendship, or of the cause in which the 
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Spanish fleet had come, they had no claims on the Scots. 
The King of Spain was a sworn vassal of the Bishop of 
Home, and on that account they and their King defied 
him. And with respect to England, the Scots were now 
indissolubly leagued with that kingdom, and regarded an 
attack on it as the same with an attack upon themselves. 
But although such was the case, they looked upon them 
in their present situation as men and fellow-creatures, 
labouring under privations and sufferings to which they 
themselves were liable, and they rejoiced at an opportunity 
of testifying how superior their religion was to that of 
their enemies. Many Scotsmen, resorting to Spain for 
purposes of trade and commerce, had been thrown into 
prison as heretics, their property confiscated, and their 
bodies committed to the flames ; but so far from seeking 
to retaliate such cruelties on them, they would gladly give 
every kind of relief and comfort which was in their power, 
leaving it to God to work such a change in their hearts 
respecting religion as He pleased." 

This answer being accurately reported to the Spanish 
admiral by an interpreter, he returned most humble 
thanks, adding that he could not answer for the laws 
and practices of his Church; and as for himself, there 
were many in Scotland, and perhaps some in that town, 
who would attest that he had always treated them with 
favour and courtesy. 

Afterwards the admiral and his officers were conveyed 
to lodgings which had been provided for them, and were 
hospitably entertained by the magistrates and the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, until they obtained a license 
and protection from His Majesty the King to return to 
their homes. The privates, mostly young men, feeble 
and hungered, were supplied with Scotch kail, porridge, 
and fish. Before their departure the minister received a 
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printed account of the complete destruction of the Armada, 
with list of the ships lost and the names of the principal 
persons who had perished on the coasts of Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland. On this being imparted to Juan Gomez 
the tears flowed down the furrowed cheeks of the hardy 
veteran. 

This incident had a noble sequel, worthy of old Spanish 
chivalry, for it was the religion of Rome, not the spirit of 
the nation, that was, and is still, at fault in Spain. Some 
time after this a vessel belonging to Anstruther was 
arrested in a Spanish port. Don Juan de Gomez no sooner 
heard of it than he posted to court, and obtained release 
from the King, to whom he spoke in the warmest terms of 
the humanity and the hospitality of the Scots. He invited 
the ship's company to his house, inquired kindly after his 
acquaintances in the good town of Anstruther, and sent 
his earnest commendations to their minister and the others 
to whom he considered himself particularly indebted. 

It is pleasing to find that the ardent zeal of the old 
Scotch reformers against the .errors of the Popish system 
did not interfere with the calls of humanity and charity ; 
and that examples of generosity and gratitude are found 
in a land given over to superstition, and where bigotry 
has her favoured reign. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia got back safe to his 
orange-trees, tempted the sea no more, and disappeared 
in disgrace from public life. Of the ninety war-ships and 
great galleons, only about thirty ships, shattered and dis- 
mantled, brought back about ten thousand soldiers and 
sailors, out of the hosts who embarked for the conquest 
of England. Philip boasted that he could send another 
fleet, but the enterprise was never renewed. " Rome was 
not built in a day," and the Spanish power was not dis- 
^solved in a day. The greatness of England began in the 
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reign of Elizabeth. It dwindled during the dynasty of 
the Stuarts her successors, and not till the age of Blake 
and of Cromwell was the supremacy of England restored. 
Not till the final victories of Nelson was the power of 
Spain on the ocean destroyed finally, and Queen Victoria 
rules an empire greater than that of Philip II. From 
the stormy summer of 1588 a light from England shone 
for centuries — nor for England alone, but for America, 
and more remotely for Australasia — in a word, for every 
part of the world where British maritime enterprise should 
prepare the way for God's true kingdom among men. It 
was the defeat of the Spanish Armada which ushered in 
the dawn of a new and better day, and opened the way 
for the advancing triumphs of liberty and truth. 

Popery may make other efforts, not by armaments, but 
by artifices, to regain power in the world. But the words 
of Shakespeare were written not for his own time but 
for all the ages : — 

" This England never did, nor ever shall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to herself do rest but true." 

And the words of Sir Francis Drake about the Invincible 
Armada are read still with grateful pride when he said, 
" With all their great and terrible ostentation, the Spaniards 
in all their sailing round about England did not as much 
as take or sink one ship or cock-boat of ours, or even 
burn so much as one sheep-cote on this land," — which may 
God ever protect ! 

The gratitude of the Queen and the nation rose high 
to Heaven for the merciful deliverance vouchsafed. One 
memorable Sunday Queen Elizabeth publicly attended 
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service in old St. Paul's Cathedral, attended by all her 
statesmen and councillors, and the great captains bearing 
their banners and trophies. There was solemn thanks- 
giving offered up to Almighty God, to whom alone praise 
and glory were ascribed. And throughout all the churches 
of the land that day were raised "public and general 
thanks to God, with all devotion and inward affection of 
heart and humbleness for His gracious favour extended 
towards us in our deliverance and defence, in the wonder- 
ful overthrow and destruction showed by His mighty 
hand on our malicious enemies, the Spaniards, who had 
thought to invade and make a conquest of the land." 

Especially were the people to be mindful of the means 
employed by the great Ruler of the world in accomplish- 
ing His purposes. The storms and tempests had been 
His messengers for humbling the pride of the enemy and 
shattering their might. Not unto themselves, with all 
their efforts, but to the Divine majesty and mercy was 
the glory of their great deliverance to be ascribed. On 
one of the medals struck to commemorate that stirring 
time was inscribed the appropriate motto : Flavit 
Jehovah et dissipati sunt — The Lord sent forth His 
blast and they were scattered. Thus " the stormy wind 



fulfilled His word. 
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The Andes of Sotfth America were, until comparatively 
recent times, supposed to include the highest mountains 
of the world, and Chimborazo was regarded as the loftiest 
peak of the Andes. It is now known that there are 
several of the Andes themselves loftier, and that some 
of the Himalayas of India are higher than any in the 
New World. But although deposed from the exalted 
position of being reckoned the loftiest of known moun- 
tains, the name of Chimborazo will long be remembered, 
and is surrounded with a halo of romance not possessed 
by ranges more elevated but less celebrated. The his- 
torian Prescott, describing the grand view unfolded to 
the eye of the mariner sailing on the Pacific, says, " While 
mountain is seen to rise above mountain, Chimborazo, 
with its glorious canopy of snow, glistering far above 
the clouds, crowns the whole as with a celestial diadem." 

To reach the summit of this lofty peak has long been 
the ambition of mountain-travellers and explorers. The 
illustrious Alexander Von Humboldt, after having been 
three years in South America, made the attempt in the 
summer of 1 802, but without succeeding. He only gained 
the elevation of 17,400 feet, when the violence of the 
weather compelled him to desist. "The danger," he 
says, " would indeed have been great had the snow over- 
taken us at a height of 18,000 feet." And a quarter 
of a century afterwards, on learning the measurements 
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of the height of the Himalayas made by Webb and 
other mountaineers, he wrote to his friend Berghaus, 
"I have all my life imagined that of all mortals I was 
the one who had risen highest in the world — I mean 
on the slopes of Chimborazo! It was therefore with a 
certain feeling of envy that I saw the announcement of 
the results obtained with regard to the mountains of 
India. I have consoled myself by supposing that it 
was through my labours in America that the English 
received the first impulse to direct more attention to the 
Snowy Mountains than had been given for the last 
century and a half." 

Other attempts were made subsequently, notably by 
M. Boussingault in 1 83 1, but without success. Humboldt 
was evidently proud of his expedition, though he failed 
to reach the summit, and to the end of his long life he 
was never tired of speaking about it. Only a few years 
before his death, after he had travelled in many countries 
and seen many other mountains, he remarked to Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, "I still think that Chimborazo is the 
grandest mountain in the world." 

At length in January 1880 the ascent was achieved 
by an Englishman, Mr. Edward Whymper, whose name 
was already universally known as a daring and successful 
Alpine mountaineer. On his return to England, after 
his travels amongst the Andes of the equator, the Times 
newspaper thus announced the most prominent results of 
his expedition : " He has ascended Chimborazo twice, has 
encamped on the very summit of the great volcano, 
Cotopaxi, at a height of 19,500 feet, and been the first 
person to view the interior of the crater (which he indeed 
photographed) ; and has also reached the summit of the 
equally great mountain Cayembe, which is remarkable 
as being the only very elevated peak situated exactly on 
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the equator, and which, though now dormant, was of 
itself of volcanic origin." No wonder that the Times 
then declared that "its columns had recorded no more 
remarkable list of mountaineering achievements than 
those which were accomplished by Mr. Whymper on his 
late journey in South America." 

More than ten years passed before the work was 
published which gave a detailed account of the most pro- 
longed and altogether successful mountaineering expedi- 
tion on record. 1 For ten years the author occupied all his 
spare time in preparing a work which will be of enduring 
reputation and value. No book of travel was ever more 
carefully produced or more beautifully illustrated. It is 
a work of which the author may be as justly proud as of 
the triumphs which it records, and is an honour to English 
science, enterprise, and adventure. There is every likeli- 
hood that the success of the book will be as great as those 
Alpine books of Mr. Whymper which, twenty years after 
publication, sell as second-hand books at three times the 
price at which they were first issued. The whole of the 
work is full of interest, not the least admirable part being 
the account of the careful plans and elaborate prepara- 
tions for the travels before starting. But we confine 
our narrative to the story of the two ascents of Chim- 
borazo, the part of the expedition of greatest popular 
interest. 

Mr. Whymper started from Southampton on the 3rd 
of November 1879 on board the royal mail-steamer 
Don. 

He was accompanied by two of his old Alpine guides, 
the Swiss, or rather the Italian mountaineers Jean Antoine 

1 Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator. Illustrated by small 
engravings and maps. By Edward Whymper. 2 vols. John Murray, 
London ; Scribner, New York. 
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and his cousin Louis Carrel. He had long known the 
elder Carrel, whom he considered the best cragsman and 
trustiest attendant he had ever seen. One of his duties 
throughout the expedition was to carry the two mercurial 
barometers, and so carefully did he do this that one of 
them, which travelled everywhere, and was employed on 
all the ascents of mountains, was found on the return to 
be without the minutest injury or error. The utmost 
care was bestowed on these instruments, his "babies" 
Carrel called them. They were carried in the usual zinc- 
lined leather-cases, and enclosed in wooden boxes padded 
with tow, which were strapped on the bearer's back in- 
stead of being slung across the shoulder. For seven 
months these were borne, up and down the rugged moun- 
tains of 20,000 feet or so, and brought safely back to 
the sea-level without the slightest accident. The younger 
Carrel was also throughout as trustworthy as he was 
strong and hardy. " Travellers," says Mr. Whymper, " are 
not always fortunate in their assistants, and occasion- 
ally even fall out with them. But we were always closely 
united. The imperturbable good temper of the one man, 
and the grim humour of the other were sources of con- 
tinual satisfaction. I trusted my person, property, and 
interests to their care with perfect confidence, and they 
proved worthy of the trust, and equal to every demand 
which was made upon them." 

It is sad to state that the faithful Jean Antoine Carrel 
closed a hero's life but recently on the southern side of 
the Matterhorn under circumstances of great self-sacrifice. 
He had conducted his party safely off the mountain, but 
he himself, overcome by fatigue and cold, perished on 
the snow. 

But we must hasten to the account of the first ascent of 
Chimborazo, which was made from the village or township 
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of Guaranda, in Ecuador. Preparations were completed 
on the 23rd of December, but the muleteers and carriers, 
hired to go up as far as the camping-place, refused to 
start till after Christmas day. 

At last, on the 26th, the start was made. The party 
was a large one, including the two Carrels, Mr. Perring, 
an interpreter, two Indians as porters, three muleteers or 
arrieros, and fourteen mules. In the afternoon of the 
26th they got to the summit of the Arenal Grand, an 
upland sandy plain, a little below the highest part of 
which they encamped about 5.30 P.M. The minimum 
temperature that night was 21° Fahr. It was a superb 
night, clear, with a brilliant moon, and the great cliffs of 
the mountain, crowned with their snowy dome, 7000 feet 
above, were indescribably magnificent. 

During the night the two Indians deserted, though they 
had been well treated. Five of the mules also disappeared, 
which was not surprising, the arrieros treating their animals 
brutally and neglecting them shamelessly. The carrying 
power being thus reduced, it was necessary to make two 
journeys next day from the first camp to the place next 
selected by the Carrels. The second camp was occupied 
at about 4.45, some mule-loads of wood being taken up, 
and twelve .packages of provisions and stores left at the 
lower depot. The whole of the mules and natives being 
sent back, Mr. Whymper encamped with the two Carrels 
and Perring. The height of this second camp was 16,600 
feet above the sea-level. Next day, all the party being much 
exhausted, they felt incapable of making the least exertion, 
and they retired to rest early in the evening. On the 
following morning the Carrels were instructed to look for 
a somewhat higher place to encamp, and they all moved 
to this, about 17,400 feet above the sea, after remaining 
two days where they were, that All might rally after their 
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exhausting fatigue, the eyes of several being also badly 
inflamed. 

In the afternoon of the 31st the disturbing news came 
(through an arriero retained as a courier to go backward 
and forward between Chimborazo and Guaranda) that 
some of the boxes left at the first camp had been broken 
open and robbed; so Perring was sent back with the 
arriero with a letter to the authorities asking for a guard 
for the baggage. Three Indian carriers were also sent 
from Guaranda to carry some light loads up to the third 
camp, which they did, and returned to the second camp. 
Some days passed with these changes and annoyances — 
natives absconding, and others brought up through Mr. 
Perring's agency — and at length, all necessaries being at 
the third camp on the preceding night, it was thought pru- 
dent to attempt to reach the summit on the 3rd of January. 

They started at 5.30 A.M. There was no wind at the 
time, and they mounted the ridge for a thousand feet 
without any great difficulty, except such as arose from 
shortness of breath. On the one side of the ridge was a 
large glacier, and on the other extensive snowfields. Soon 
after seven, wind began to spring up, and at 7.30 it blew 
so hard as to render further progress highly dangerous. 
As it seemed impracticable to reach the summit that day, 
they came down again to .the third camp, holding them- 
selves in readiness to renew the attempt next morning. 

Mr. Whymper, accordingly, started on the 4th at 
5.40, with the two Carrels, leaving Perring in charge 
of the camp. The track of the preceding day was 
followed, and they benefited by the steps then cut in 
the snow. At first the line of ascent was on the southern 
side of the mountain, but after the height of 18,503 feet 
had been attained, they bore more round to the west, 
and mounting spirally, arrived at the plateau on the 
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summit from the northerly direction. The ascent was 
mainly over snow, and entirely after 19,500 feet had 
been passed. Up to nearly 20,000 feet the snow was in 
good condition, and no great difficulty was experienced, 
the weather also continuing fine. 

They were now 20,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
the summit seemed within their reach. They could see 
the great plateau which is at the top of the mountain, 
and the two snowy domes, one on the northern and the 
other on the southern side. But alas ! the sky now became 
clouded all over ; the wind arose, and they entered upon 
a large tract of exceedingly soft snow, which could not 
be traversed in the ordinary way of walking, but it 
was necessary to flog every yard of it down, and then 
to crawl over it on all-fours. The ascent of the last 
thousand feet occupied more than five hours, and it was 
5 P.M. before the highest summit was reached. 

On the immediate top the snow was not so extremely 
soft ; it was possible to stand upon it. The wind, how- 
ever, was now blowing furiously, and the temperature 
fell to 21° Fahr. They remained on the top only long 
enough t6 read the barometers," and left at 5.20 p.m. 
By great exertion they succeeded in crossing the most 
difficult rocks that had to be passed over just as the 
last gleam of daylight disappeared. They were then 
benighted, and it took two hours to descend the last two 
thousand feet, arriving at the camp about 9 p.m. 

Annoyed at the hurried way in which they had to re- 
treat from the summit, Mr. Whymper resolved to make 
another ascent before quitting the mountain. But on 
consultation with the Carrels, it came out that the feet of 
Louis were badly frost-bitten, and they were consequently 
compelled to abandon the intention, and Mr. Whymper 
was unable to make several observations which he had 
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desired. The descent was tedious, as mules and men 
had to be fetched from Guaranda. Medical advice had 
to be obtained for poor Louis Carrel, and it was months 
before he recovered sufficiently to walk. 

Six months passed before Mr. Whymper was able 
to make another ascent of Chimborazo, and this time 
he determined to try the western side of the mountain. 
On 3rd July 1880, after having encamped at a height 
of about 16,000 feet, he again reached the summit, 
going up and down in about twelve hours, of which an 
hour and a quarter were passed on the top. As there 
was very general incredulity in Ecuador as to the pos- 
sibility of ascending the mountain, Mr. Whymper took 
with him two natives of the country, one of whom, 
Javier Campagna of Quito, on the return to Guayaquil, 
made a formal declaration before the British Consul, in 
which he gave a detailed narrative of the ascent, not 
without self-gratulation that he had shared in the 
triumphal success. He tells that Mr. Whymper did not 
once sit down to rest from the time they left the tent 
in the morning till they returned to it in the evening. 
The highest point was reached about 1.20 P.M., and 
while the observations with the barometers were being 
made the magnificent spectacle was witnessed from 
afar of an eruption of the volcano of Cotopaxi, the 
ashes and dust of which blackened the snow where 
they were, while the valleys were dark with smoke. 
The remains were found of the pole of the flag which 
had been raised on occasion of the ascent in January. 
The flag itself had been torn to shreds by the wind and 
the pole broken. 
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ANSON'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
AND CAPTURE OF THE MANILLA GALLEON. 



"Anson's Voyage Round the World" was long a book 
second in popularity only to "Robinson Crusoe." When 
the gallant commander, after four years' absence, brought 
home to England his ship the Centurion laden with silver 
captured from the Spanish Manilla galleon in a fight 
which will be ever memorable in naval history, he was 
the hero of the day, and of many a day after. His name 
was in every mouth and his portrait in every window ; 
and it was like one of the "triumphs" in ancient Rome 
when the treasure was brought up from Portsmouth, and 
when thirty waggons laden with Spanish dollars and bars 
of Mexican silver were drawn through London streets to 
the Tower. The ship's company headed the procession, 
with flags flying and bands playing, escorted by troops, 
and vast crowds lined the way. 

This all happened about a hundred and fifty years ago, 
and the celebrated "voyage round the world" is now 
almost forgotten, or less known than it ought to be. In 
the Naval Exhibition of 189 1 not much appeared to 
remind us of Anson. His name, indeed, was in the cata- 
logue, and two or three portraits and pictures were 
exhibited ; but the compilers seem to have been scarcely 
aware of the great part played by him in a stirring time of 
English history. This was, no doubt, chiefly because the 
glories of the great war, which culminated with the 
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victories of the Nile and Trafalgar, have caused older 
times to be forgotten. But there were great admirals 
before Nelson, and the name of Anson is one that should 
be remembered with honour. It was he who had the 
whole management of the navy when, as first Lord of the 
Admiralty, he helped the great Lord Chatham to make 
England take its right place among the European powers. 
It was by his advice that Howe got command of the 
Channel Fleet while yet only a captain, just as Chatham 
gave to Wolfe, then a very young officer, the command of 
the expedition which conquered Canada. Many of the 
great admirals of after years — Brett, Saumarez, Keppel, 
Hyde Parker, and others famed in naval annals — were 
trained by Anson, or had served as youngsters under him 
in the Centurion. No wonder that such a man should not 
only win a peerage, but rise to the highest rank in the 
service as "Admiral of the Fleet." But it is only of his 
famous voyage that I am now going to give a short 
account, as an episode of English naval history worthy, 
of being remembered. 1 

The voyage round the world had its origin in this 
wisei In the year 1739, when war between Great Britain 
and Spain seemed inevitable, it was planned that an 
expedition should be sent out to attack the Spanish 
settlements beyond the seas. Captain George Anson, 
then in America in command of the Centurion, was de- 
signed as the fittest leader of this expedition. High 
expectations were raised throughout the nation, and the 

1 In a volume entitled " From Middy to Admiral of the Fleet," by Dr. 
Macaulay (Hutchinson), the whole Life of Anson will be found, from bis 
first going to sea in 1 7 12, till his death in June 1762, near the cloie of 
the Seven Years' War. The last time he hoUted his flag as " Admiral of 
the Fleet" was when, in the previous year, 1761, he commanded the 
squadron sent by George III. from Harwich to bring over to England his 
young bride, the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg- Strelitx. 
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seamen of the fleet rejoiced in the anticipation of adven- 
ture and of gain, like the old times, when rich prizes were 
taken, and much booty obtained from the enemy's towns 
within reach of the ships. 

The plan was, as a whole, boldly conceived, and if it 
had been carried out promptly, must have proved disas- 
trous to Spain. But in the naval history of England 
there is no record more painful and more humiliating 
than the actual mismanagement of this enterprise. The 
preparation of the expedition was delayed so long, that 
the Spaniards had time to put all their distant forts and 
coast towns into a condition for repelling sudden attack. 
They had time also to send out a powerful fleet to watch 
the English expedition. In England there was witnessed 
the most shameful intriguing and jobbery as to the 
fitting and victualling the ships; and when at length 
they were ready for sea, it was found impossible to get 
sufficient seamen to man them or soldiers for embarking 
as " land forces." 

It was intended that Colonel Bland's regiment, as it 
was called, and three other independent companies of 
a hundred men each, should be sent with the squadron. 
None of these troops were forthcoming, and, to the 
Commodore's vexation, all the forces placed at his dis- 
posal were to be five hundred invalids, to be mustered 
from the out-pensioners of Chelsea College, a handful 
of marines, raw recruits who had never been to sea, and 
a number of released convicts from Winchester, Salis- 
bury, and other gaols. Sir Charles Wager, one who had 
taken a chief part in planning the expedition, joined 
the Commodore in making an indignant remonstrance. 
They were told that naval men could not judge of the 
efficiency of troops as the military authorities could do. 
The squadron, consisting of several ships besides the 
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Centurion, was ordered to Portsmouth, there to fill up 
their complement of seamen and to receive the land 
forces on board. 

On arriving at Portsmouth, Anson was told by Sir 
John Norris, admiral on the station, under whom he had 
formerly served in the Baltic, that he could spare no men 
from his own ships. For the Centurion alone, 300 able- 
bodied seamen were required. Soon afterwards Sir John 
Norris left, and to his successor, Admiral Balchen, Anson 
made his requisition. Not till the end of July 1740 
was anything done, and then in a degree miserably short 
of his expectations and requirements. Instead of 300 
able-bodied seamen, only 170 could be obtained, of whom 
a large part were pressed men, or from the hospitals 
and sick quarters, and about a hundred marines, officers, 
and men. 

Of the so-called "land forces," only 260 appeared, 
literally invalids, many of them sixty, and some above 
seventy years of age! Anson felt persuaded that the 
majority of these poor old fellows must perish long before 
arriving at the scene of action, for the delays already 
encountered must bring the passage round Cape Horn 
to the most rigorous season of the year. 

The last detachment of marines came on board on 
the 8th of August, and on the 10th the fleet sailed from 
Spithead for St. Helens. The other ships were the 
Gloucester, 50 guns, 300 men ; the Severn, 30 guns, 300 
men; the Pearl, 40 guns, 250 men; and the Wager, 
28 guns, 160 men; the Tryal sloop, 8 guns — all of which 
had the same bad treatment as the Centurion as to the 
shortness and inefficiency of their crews. Two " pinks," 
or victualling-ships, one of 400, the other of 200 tons, ac- 
companied the squadron. Contrary winds detained the 
ships long in the Channel, and they had to take charge 
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of a large fleet of merchantmen, so that the Commodore 
did not get clear of the British Channel till near the 
end of September. 

The Turkey fleet and the American merchantmen, 
under their respective convoys, having separated, Anson's 
squadron kept on their course for the island of Madeira. 
Here the Commodore, on visiting the Governor, was told 
that for several days in the latter part of October a fleet 
of seven or eight ships of war had been seen to the west. 
A light-sailing patache was sent each day close to the 
island, as if to reconnoitre, but no communication was 
made with the shore. The Governor believed the war- 
ships to be Spanish. Anson concluded that this was the 
fleet sent out to intercept his expedition, which they 
might have done had they kept to the east instead of the 
west of the island. The delay in setting out from Ports- 
mouth was so great that it was not till the beginning of 
November that they got to Madeira, after a tedious voyage. 
It was long afterwards ascertained that the ships seen off 
the coast were really the Spanish fleet, under Don Joseph 
Pizarro, to thwart the English expedition. They failed 
to do so, and never came into collision with Anson's fleet, 
though several times very near doing so. They them- 
selves underwent terrible disasters from storms and mis- 
adventures, and of the whole squadron only one ship, 
the Asia, ever returned to Europe; with less than one 
hundred men out of more than four thousand who had 
sailed from Spain. 

Before leaving Madeira the Commodore had given 
orders to the captains of his ships to rendezvous at St. 
Jago, one of the Cape de Verde islands. But on the 
next day, November 4, when at sea, considering that the 
season was now far advanced, and fearing that there 
might be unnecessary delay at St. Jago, the place of first 
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rendezvous was, by signal, altered to the island of St. 
Catherine's, off the coast of Brazil. On the 28th of 
November they crossed the equinoctial line, in about 
longitude 28 west from Greenwich. The island of St. 
Catherine's was reached on the 1 8th of December, the 
coast of Brazil having been sighted on the morning of 
the 16th. 

The approach of the fleet had evidently caused alarm, 
for guns were fired from the ports of Santa Cruz and 
St. Juan, oue on the island and the other on the main- 
land. To prevent confusion, the Commodore instantly 
sent a boat with an officer on shore to pay respects to 
the Governor, and desire a pilot to carry them into the 
road. The Governor sent a very civil answer, the Por- 
tuguese being then friendly with Great Britain, and 
ordered a pilot, who brought them to anchor in a large 
and commodious bay on the continent side of the island, 
called by the French " Bon Port." 

The Commodore at this time was full of anxiety about 
the condition of his crews. In the long passage to 
Madeira there had been only two deaths from sickness, 
but in the voyage from Madeira to St. Catherine's many 
died, and great numbers were confined to their hammocks 
unfit for duty. On the 21st December, as soon as the 
ships were moored in a position which seemed safe and 
convenient for landing the sick, orders were given for 
two tents to be erected, one for the sick and the other 
for the surgeon and his assistants. About eighty were 
landed from the Centurion, and the same proportion 
from the other ships, according to the number of their 
hands. Work was at once commenced of thorough 
cleansing, scrubbing the decks, fumigating with burning 
wood and tar, and doing everything to correct the offen- 
eiveness of the condition of the ships. Every preparation 
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was also made for the tempestuous weather expected in 
the passage round Cape Horn at so late a season of the 
year. This took longer time than was anticipated, and 
a month passed before the squadron could leave St. 
Catherine's island. The Centurion alone buried twenty- 
eight men in this time, and the number of sick still in- 
creased. On the 1 8th January the squadron put to sea, 
well pleased to leave St. Catherine's, though it might be 
said to be the last friendly port to touch at, and the 
voyage was now to be made into hostile and inhospitable 
regions. 

The story of the expedition, from the time of leaving 
St. Catherine's till the arrival of the Centurion at Juan 
Fernandez, is one unbroken record of disasters. Violent 
storms and tempestuous seas were encountered. The 
ships were soon separated, find some of them heard of 
no more. When at last the so-called Pacific Ocean was 
reached, there was no improvement in the weather ; and 
worst of all, that scourge of voyagers in former days, the 
scurvy, was raging among the crews. In the Centurion 
few were not afflicted with it Before the end of April 
forty-three died ; during May nearly double that number 
perished ; and the mortality went on increasing till the 
middle of June, when the deaths were over two hundred, 
and at last not more than six foremast men in a watch 
mustered capable of duty. Such was the state of affairs 
on the 9th of June when Joan Fernandez was first sighted, 
this island having been named as the place of rendez- 
vous before the ships parted company during the stormy 
weather. 

The first of the scattered and shattered ships to appear 
was the Tryal sloop. Its commander, Captain Saunders, 
reported that he had lost thirty-four of his men, and 
all the others were so afflicted with scurvy that only 
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himself, his lieutenant, and three of his men were able 
to stand by the sails. A few days later the Gloucester 
appeared. The same calamitous condition was found in 
her crew ; in fact, it was only by the aid of boats sent out 
to her help that she was able to reach the island. The only 
other vessel of the squadron that joined the Centurion was 
the victualler the Anna pink, which came in about the 
middle of August. The remaining ships were the Severn, 
the Pearl, and the Wager. The Severn and the Pearl, as 
was afterwards learned, had put back to the Brazils. One 
of the victualling ships had been dismissed soon after 
leaving Madeira, having transferred all her cargo and 
stores, chiefly to the Wager. This vessel, though now 
rated as one of His Majesty's ships and fitted out as a 
man of war, was originally a merchant Indiaman. Having 
plenty of storage-room, she was deeply laden with all 
kinds of stores for the use of the other ships. What 
most concerned the Commodore was that she had some 
field-pieces for land service, together with mortars and 
other artillery stores, and pioneers' tools for the operations 
on shore. The commander of the Wager, Captain Cheap, 
being aware of the intentions to attack the Spanish fort 
of Baldivia, as the first undertaking on the Pacific side 
of the continent, was above all solicitous that the military 
stores under his charge should be at hand, so he intended 
to make straight for that place. His ship was wrecked, 
and the "Loss of the Wager 9 ' is a story of the most 
thrilling interest, of which a separate account will be 
given in a future page. 

The island of Juan Fernandez was a pleasant and 
salubrious halting-place for the fleet, but Anson was 
disturbed on finding proofs of recent visitors, who might 
return again. Heaps of ashes were seen where fires had 
been made, and bits of pottery freshly broken, with 
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bones and pieces of food not yet decayed. As Spanish 
merchant ships had been warned to avoid the island, as 
a rendezvous of pirates and buccaneers, Anson concluded 
that Spanish cruisers had been there recently. He little 
knew that the Spaniards were as incapable of attacking 
as the English were of defence, but feared that, with not 
above thirty men fit for fighting, he must fall an easy 
prey to any vessel of Pizarro's fleet. He was anxious, 
therefore, to get away from the island as soon as the 
care of the sick and the preparation of the ships would 
allow. They stayed on the island long enough to confirm 
all that had been known of it since the time of Alexander 
Selkirk, out of whose experience, though transferred to 
a different island, Defoe had made his wonderful romance. 
It so happened that the first goat killed by his people 
had its ears marked in the way described by Selkirk thirty 
years before. Other goats were met with marked in the 
same manner, and all these with venerable beards and 
other signs of antiquity. 

The frightful mortality from scurvy is the most lament- 
able fact recorded in the story of the expedition. For some 
time after Anson's voyage there was still some mystery 
as to the cause and nature of the malady, but in some 
earlier voyages facts were ascertained which should have 
saved the seamen from such utter prostration. The sur- 
geons of Anson's ships seem to have been ignorant and 
unskilful in regard to the care of their men. 

To show the sufferings endured, and at the same time to 
convey some idea of the present strength of the squadron, 
it may be here stated that on board the Centurion, 
since leaving St. Helens, 292 had died, leaving only 
214 on board, only a few of whom were in robust health. 
On board the Gloucester the death-rate was still higher. 
Out of a smaller crew, the same number, 292, had died, and 
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only 82 were alive. The Tryal sloop had buried 42, 
and 39 survived. On board the Centurion, out of 50 
invalids and 79 marines, there remained only 4 invalids 
and 11 marines, including officers. On the Gloucester, 
every one of the Chtlsea pensioners had perished, and 
out of 48 marines only two remained. From this account 
it appears that these three ships left England with 961 men 
on board, of whom 626 had died ; and the whole of the 
survivors then amounted to not more than 335 men and 
boy 8 ; a number insufficient for manning the Centurion 
alone, and scarcely capable of navigating the three ships 
by the utmost exertion of their partially recruited vigour 
and strength after their stay on Juan Fernandez. 

In painful contrast to the calamities of Anson's voyage 
from disease is the story of Captain Cook's celebrated 
first voyage round the world. His ship, the Resolution, 
was out for nearly the same time as the Centurion, and 
only thirty years later. He cruised in all climates, and 
was exposed to all perils of the sea, but Cook did not lose 
a single man from scurvy! Out of his whole crew he 
lost only four men, two of whom were drowned, one was 
killed by a fall, and one died of a complicated disease, 
the seeds of which he brought on board with him in his 
bad constitution. 

With his diminished forces Anson proceeded to cruise 
in the seas where the Spanish traffic was most frequent, 
and had the good fortune to take several valuable prizes. 
From some of the prisoners he ascertained that there 
was much treasure lodged in the custom-house at Paita, 
waiting to be shipped on board a vessel bound for a place 
on the coast of Mexico, in order to purchase part of the 
cargo that came annually from the East by the Manilla 
ship. He promptly resolved to make a sudden attack on 
Paita, a seaport where ships from Acapulco and Panama 
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touch for water and provisions in their passage to Callao, 
the port of lima. From Paita to Callao there is a tolerably 
good road, so that there is more traffic than by the longer 
route by water. He learned all that was possible about 
the defences of the place and the strength of the gar- 
rison, which consisted only of one regular company of 
soldiers, though the town might possibly arm two or three 
hundred men more. The Commodore having obtained this 
information, determined that the place should be assaulted 
that very night. The attack was to be made by boats 
only, the eighteen-oared barge and the pinnaces of the 
Centurion and the Tryal being ordered for the service. 
About sixty men were picked for manning the boats, 
under command of Lieutenant Brett. Two of the Spanish 
pilots were commanded to accompany the expedition, to 
conduct the boats to the most convenient landing-place, 
and afterwards to be guides on shore. Eelease and 
rewards were promised if they acted faithfully, and in 
case of treachery they were threatened with instant death. 
The ships stood towards the port to within five leagues, 
and then the boats were put off, and arrived at the mouth 
of the bay without being discovered. An alarm was first 
given by people on board a vessel at anchor in the bay, 
but Brett encouraged his men to pull briskly, so as to 
give the townspeople as little time as possible for preparing 
defences. They landed, and one of the pilots took them 
to the entrance of a narrow street, not far from the beach, 
and covered from the fire of the fort, where the garrison 
were already on the alert. 

Being formed as well as the time and the light would 
allow, the men went up the street at the double, and 
emerged upon a large square, the fort forming one of the 
sides, and the Governor's house another. In this quick 
march the shouts and cheers of sixty sailors, now for the 
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first time on shore in an enemy's country, may well be 
imagined to have been loud and joyous. Their hurrahs, 
joined to the noise of some drums carried with them, and 
favoured by the darkness, gave the inhabitants an exag- 
gerated idea of the numbers attacking, who were pro- 
bably reckoned by as many hundreds as there were only 
scores. A volley was fired from a gallery in the Governor's 
house by the merchants who owned tie treasure at the 
custom-house, but on the first fire made in return by 
the sailors they fled, and the invaders were left in posses- 
sion of the square. Brett divided his party into two ; 
one he ordered to surround the Governor's house, the 
other he led to the fort, with intent to attack it, To 
his surprise, they entered without any resistance, the 
soldiers having taken to their heels on their approach, 
as had the Governor and most of the people of the town. 
Only one man was killed by a bullet and two wounded, 
and the whole place was mastered in less than a quarter 
of an hour from the first landing. Young Keppel, son 
of Lord Albemarle, had a narrow escape, the peak of his 
cap being shot off close to his temples by a ball, which, 
however, did him no other injury. 

Having posted sentries to prevent surprise and to 
secure the effects in the houses from being embezzled, 
the seizing the treasure in the custom-house occupied 
the remainder of the night. The sailors found that there 
was time before daylight to pillage on their own account, 
and many of them decked themselves in clothes gay with 
embroidery or lace, which they put on over their own 
tarry trousers and dirty jackets, not forgetting the bag- 
wigs and laced hats found with the clothes. But, with 
all the fun and excitement, they almost without exception 
avoided drink, and, with the spoil, all got safely back to 
the boats and their ships. 
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These had bow come closer to the shore, and the 
Commodore saw the English flag flying on the lofty flag- 
staff of the fort. The Tryal's pinnace was the last to 
come out, laden with dollars and with church-plate; 
many of the inhabitants were shut up in the churches 
during the night. The good news was soon known to 
all on board the fleet. Some disputes arose about the 
division of the spoil, but the generous conduct of the 
Commodore in refusing any portion of the treasure, and 
his causing all to be divided according to the rules and 
usages of the service regarding prize-money, suppressed 
what might have proved a troublesome quarrel. His 
own share he gave up to be distributed among the sixty 
men engaged in the capture. 

From some of the prisoners in the Spanish prizes taken 
by the Centurion, Anson learned that the fleet of Don 
Pizarro, which had caused him so much anxiety, had met 
with worse disasters than his own, and that there was no 
force in the Pacific that could interfere with his plans. 
Several other ships were captured, but from this time 
his thoughts were mainly centred on the rich galleon 
which made its annual voyage from the Philippine Islands, 
laden with all the treasures of the East, to the coast of 
Mexico, returning thence with the silver of the New 
World. In former times, Callao, the port of lima, had 
been the place of call, the regular trade-winds making 
the voyage sure and speedy. But the return voyage 
was more difiScult, and, by advice of old navigators, the 
regular station on the American side of the ocean had 
been changed to Acapulco, on the coast of Mexico. This 
had long been the course of the trade before Anson's 
time. The Manilla galleons were necessarily powerful 
ships, royal vessels, bearing the royal flag of Spain, equal 
to first-rate men-of-war, of 1500 to 2000 tons burden, 
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and with crews of several hundred men, with at least fifty 
guns, and every sort of defence against pirates and buc- 
caneers who might attempt to molest the rich treasure- 
vessels. The voyage occupied usually the most of a 
year, and though only one was commonly sent across at 
a time, there was always another gathering its freight and 
ready for sea on the arrival of the first at Manilla. Three 
or four great ships were engaged in this commerce, in 
case of any mishap by which the great trade might be 
suspended. 

Anson spent most of a year in cruising in the ordinary 
range of the galleon between Acapulco and Guam, one of 
the Ladrone Islands, which was strongly fortified and 
garrisoned. From the crew of an Acapulco fishing-boat 
it was at length ascertained that the taking of Paita and 
of some of the prizes at sea had become so widely known, 
that there had come no galleon that year from Manilla. 
A council of war having been held, it was determined to 
cross to the other side of the Pacific, and, after remaining 
a while in Macao on the Chinese coast, to wait for the 
next galleon near the Philippine Islands. 

The Gloucester by this time was so disabled by tempests 
that she seemed beyond repair, and Captain Mitchell, with 
his officers, signed a report that the state of the ship was 
one of great and immediate peril to all on board, and 
that the damages were such as could not be repaired at 
sea. After giving details of the damage and decay, the 
statement concluded by saying that the crew now con- 
sisted of only seventy-seven men, including officers, with 
eighteen boys and two prisoners, and that of this whole 
number only sixteen men and half as many boys could 
keep the deck, some of these being infirm with sickness. 

The Commodore immediately sent an order to Captain 
MitchelJ to put his crew on board the Centurion with as 
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little delay as possible, and to bring as many of the stores 
as could be got at while the ship remained above water. 
The boats of the Centurion were sent to give help. The 
removal occupied two days. The cables and an anchor 
the captain wished to save, but the rolling of the ship 
and the weakness of the men made this impracticable. 
The prize-money was secured, but the captured goods out 
of the prizes, of much value, had to be left, and most of 
the provisions, which were spoiled by sea-water. About 
seventy sick men were conveyed on board with as much 
care as possible, but three or four of them expired while 
being hoisted into the ship. It was the 1 5th of August 
when, cleared of everything that could be usefully re- 
moved, the Gloucester was set on fire. She continued to 
burn slowly all the night, the guns firing successively as 
the flames heated them, and the final explosion when she 
blew up caused no great report, and was most marked 
from the vast pillar of black smoke shot up to a consider- 
able height in the air. 

Thus perished the Gloucester, and the Centurion was 
now the only remaining ship of the squadron in these 
waters. The Tryal and the prize-ships had previously 
at various times been got rid of. A few days afterwards 
an island of the Ladrones called Tinian was discovered and 
taken possession of. The cutter of the Centurion meeting 
a proa coming from this island, took it, and brought as 
prisoners a Spaniard and four Indians who were on 
board. From them they learned that Tinian was an 
island used for ouring provisions and growing vegetables 
for the garrison at Guam. A barque was at anchor for 
removing the stores, and on learning that this was the 
only vessel at the place, the Commodore sent the pinnace 
to secure it, in order to prevent the Indians from carry- 
ing to the Governor at Guam any intelligence of the 
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Centurion being at Tinian. Next morning the Com- 
modore landed, and the Indians having all fled to the 
woods, the sick were landed and occupied the deserted 
huts, which saved the time and trouble that would have 
been necessary in providing and erecting tents. The 
salutary influence of the land, and of abundance of fruits 
and vegetables, caused an immediate improvement in the 
health of the sick. There was also plenty of game and 
abundance of good water in this provisioning depot. 
The Spaniard taken in the proa was a sergeant of the 
regiment in garrison, and had been sent with the Indians 
to bring provisions for Guam. He was detained for the 
present, but the Governor would be sure to send to see 
what had become of him and to get supplies. The Com- 
modore, therefore, after staying at Tinian as long as it 
seemed safe, started on the voyage to Macao, where he 
was resolved to wait for the right time to come out in 
search of the Manilla galleon of the subsequent year. 

The city of Macao is a Portuguese settlement on the 
island of Heang-Shan, in the Canton river. The site 
was given by the Emperor of China in 1586, in return 
for assistance rendered by the Portuguese against pirates, 
by whom the coasts were then terribly infested. An 
annual rent or tribute used to be paid, but in recent 
times this has been remitted, and the place now belongs 
wholly to the crown of Portugal. At the time of Anson's 
voyage, Macao was a place of greater influence than now, 
and of larger wealth and population. It has shared the 
decay of the whole Portuguese nation and empire. The 
Governor was appointed by the Portuguese, but his 
authority had to be exercised with great circumspection, 
as the place was retained only by the sufferance of the 
Chinese, who could at any time starve the foreigners 
into subjection, and dispossess them if so inclined. 
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Most of the European trading ships a* that time went 
beyond Macao np the Canton river, and at the time of 
Anson's coming there were about eleven ships, four of 
them being English. As soon as the Commodore arrived, 
he sent an officer with his compliments to the Portuguese 
Governor, requesting his advice as to what manner it 
would be proper for him to act so as to avoid offending 
the Chinese. 

In civilised countries, by international usage, men-of- 
war in foreign ports are always exempted from port 
charges and duties levied on trading ships, and the 
Commodore thought it would be derogatory to the honour 
of his country to submit to these claims in China. The 
Portuguese Governor, however, said that he believed the 
customary tribute would be demanded by the Chinese, 
as they would not distinguish a man-of-war from a trad- 
ing ship, not knowing the usages of other nations. * Anson 
was therefore advised not to go up the river as he in- 
tended, but that he would send him a pilot to conduct 
the Centurion to a safe harbour called the Typa, a place 
in every way commodious for repairing the ship, which 
he understood was to be done, and where, in all pro- 
bability, the customary duties would not be demanded. 
The harbour of Typa is formed by a group of islands 
about six miles from Macao, and the Centurion in going 
there saluted the fort or castle of Macao with eleven 
guns, which salute was returned by the fort. The same 
ceremony was repeated next day when Anson went 
personally to see the Governor, to request a supply of 
provisions and such naval stores as were required for 
refitting the ship. The Governor was very friendly, but 
frankly stated that he dare not permit any supplies, 
unless under authority of a written order from the 
Viceroy of Canton. He himself could only obtain day 
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by day the provisions for his garrison and people, the 
Chinese Government thus contriving to enforce subjec- 
tion by being able to lay an embargo on their supplies. 
On hearing this declaration, Anson resolved to go him- 
self to Canton to procure the Viceroy's sanction, and he 
went up the river in a Chinese boat for the purpose. 
On arriving there, he found that the Chinese merchants 
and the captains of the English merchant ships threw 
every difficulty in his way, declaring that the Viceroy 
was too exalted a personage to be approached, and that 
the whole affairs connected with the trade on the river 
were in the hands of the Chinese Canton merchants. 

From this time there began a series of dilatory and 
provoking occurrences, the description of which occupy 
a large space in the narrative of Anson's proceedings. 
The captains of French merchant ships in the river did 
their best to increase the difficulties with the Chinese 
merchants and mandarins. It was only by the firmness 
and tact of the Commodore that at last, after a delay of 
some months, the object of going to Macao was accom- 
plished. Not till the 19th of April did the Centurion, 
thoroughly refitted, make sail and stand out to sea, the 
stores replenished and a good stock of provisions on 
board. The crew also was somewhat reinforced, the 
larger part of the twenty-three new hands being Lascars 
or Indian sailors, and the rest Dutch. The report had 
been spread and encouraged that they were bound to 
Batavia, and thence to England. As there was frequent 
communication between Macao and the Philippine Islands, 
the Commodore had studiously kept his design secret, 
lest any warning or suspicion might prevent the galleons 
sailing from Manilla. 

When he got quite clear of the Chinese coast, the 
Commodore mustered all his people on the quarter-deck of 
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the Centurion, and announced his intention of intercepting 
the Manilla ships (for there might be two this year, he 
expected), and he encouraged them to exert themselves 
for such a prize. " The Spanish treasure-ships were said 
to be stout, with fifty guns apiece and numerous crews, 
but he trusted to the courage and skill of Englishmen to 
disregard any odds on such an occasion. He had only 
227 hands aboard all told, and the Spaniards had pro- 
bably 500 men each, but he did not fear the result if he 
could only come near them." 

The speech of the Commodore was received with great 
joy, and the answer was given with three hearty cheers, 
after the manner of British sailors. All the perils and 
mishaps of the past were now forgotten. The enthu- 
siasm spread through the whole of the ship's crew. 
Much amusement was caused one day when the Com- 
modore asked the butcher why he had seen no mutton 
lately at his table, and the butcher replied that he had 
only two sheep left, and, with the Commodore's leave, he 
purposed keeping them for the entertaining of the Spanish 
general and admiral. 

Several weeks passed in anxious waiting and watching 
in the track which the galleons usually took in returning 
from Acapulco with their precious load of silver. This time 
the Commodore made the best use of in exercising his men 
every day in working the great guns and in the use of 
their small arms. Rewards were given for successful 
shooting, and many of the crew became first-rate marks- 
men. All were prepared, and were keen for meeting the 
Spaniards. 

At length the long-expected and desired time came. 
On the 20th of June (O.S.), just a month after being in 
their station cruising near Cape Espirito Santo, at sunrise a 
sail was descried from the mast-head in the south-east 
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quarter. The* Commodore instantly stood towards her, 
and at half an hour after 7 A.M. they were near enough 
to see the ship from the Centurion's deck, A gun 
was then fired from the stranger, and she was noticed 
to be taking in her top-gallant sails. The gun was 
supposed by Anson to be to her consort to hasten her up, 
and the Centurion fired a gun to leeward to answer her. 
Anson was pretty sure that this was the Manilla galleon, 
but he felt surprised that she made no attempt to change 
her course, but continued to bear down upon him ; for 
he hardly believed, what afterwards appeared to be the 
case, that the Spaniard knew that it was the Centu- 
rion; and had resolved to fight her, trusting in their 
superior strength, and disregarding the possible risks of 
the conflict. 

About noon the Commodore was less than a league 
distant from the galleon, and could fetch her wake, so 
that she could not now escape if she would. No second 
ship appearing, it was concluded that she was alone or 
had been separated from her consort. Soon afterwards 
the galleon hauled up her foresail and brought to under 
topsails with her head to the northward, hoisting Spanish 
colours and having the royal standard of Spain flying at 
the top-gallant mast-head. 

Anson in the meantime had prepared all things on board 
the Centurion for an engagement, and had taken every 
measure for the most effectual exertion of his smaller 
strength, and for avoiding the confusion and tumult 
liable to occur in such actions. He picked out about 
thirty of his best shots, and distributed them into his 
tops. As he had not a sufficient number of men to quarter 
to each gun in the usual manner, he fixed only two men 
for each gun on the lower tier, to be solely employed in 
loading, while the rest of his people were divided into 
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gangs of ten or twelve men each, who were continually to 
move about the decks and fire such guns as were loaded. 
By this arrangement he was enabled to make use of all 
his guns, and instead of whole broadsides with intervals 
between, he could keep up a constant fire without inter- 
mission, whence he doubted not to procure signal advan- 
tages. For it is common with the Spaniards to fall down 
upon the decks when they see a broadside preparing, and 
to continue in that posture till it is given ; after which 
they rise again, and presuming the danger to be for some 
time over, work their guns and fire with great briskness 
till another broadside is expected. The firing gun by gun 
in the manner directed by the Commodore rendered their 
dodging impossible. 

Towards one o'clock the Centurion hoisted the broad 
pennant and colours, she being then within gunshot of 
the enemy; and the Commodore perceiving that the 
Spaniards, having neglected previously to clear their 
ship, were now throwing overboard cattle and lumber, he 
gave orders to fire upon them with the chase-guns to 
disturb them in their work and prevent their completing 
it, though his general direction had been not to engage 
before they were within pistol-shot. The galleon returned 
the fire with two of her stern-chasers ; and the Centurion 
setting her spritsail-yard fore and aft, that, if necessary, 
she might be ready for boarding, the Spaniards, as if in 
bravado, rigged their spritsail-yard fore and aft likewise. 
Soon after the Centurion came abreast of the galleon 
within pistol-shot, keeping to the leeward of them, with 
a view of preventing their putting before the wind and 
gaining the port of Jalapay, from which they were about 
seven leagues distant. 

The engagement now began in right earnest, and for 
the first half-hour Anson overreached the galleon and 
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lay on her bow, where, by the great wideness of his ports; 
he could traverse almost all his guns upon the enemy, while 
the galleon could only bring part .of hers to bear. Very 
soon after the commencement of the action, the mats 
with which the galleon had stuffed her netting took fire 
and burned violently, blazing up half as high as the 
mizzen-top. This accident, supposed to be caused by the 
Centurion's wads, threw the Spaniards into terror, and also 
alarmed the Commodore, who feared lest he might suffer if 
the galleon drove on board him. However, the Spaniards 
gradually freed themselves from the fire by cutting away 
the netting and tumbling the whole blazing mass into 
the sea. All this time the Centurion kept her first advan- 
tageous position, and fired her guns with great regularity 
and briskness, while the galleon's decks were also ex- 
posed to the galling fire from the topmen. At their first 
volley they drove the Spaniards from their tops, and 
thereafter made prodigious havoc with their small arms, 
killing or wounding every officer but one on the quarter- 
deck, and wounding, the general of the galleon himself. 

Thus the action proceeded for at least half-an-hour, but 
then the Centurion lost the superiority arising from her 
original position, and was close alongside the galleon, from 
which the fire was kept up briskly for near an hour longer. 
Yet even in this position the Centurion grape-shot swept 
the decks so effectually, and the number of their killed 
and wounded was so great, that they began to show con- 
siderable disorder, especially as the general, who was the 
life of the action, was no longer capable of exerting 
himself. The confusion was visible from on board the 
Commodore's ship, for they were so near that some of the 
Spanish officers were seen running about with much 
assiduity to prevent the desertion of their men from their 
quarters. But all their efforts were in vain, for they soon 
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yielded up the contest. The galleon's colours having been 
singed off early in the engagement, she struck the standard 
at the main-top-gallant mast-head. The sailor sent aloft for 
this was exposed, but the Commodore perceived what he was 
about, and gave orders to his people to desist from firing. 

Thus the Centurion got possession of the rich and long- 
coveted prize, with a freight of nearly a million and a 
half of dollars and other treasure. She was called the 
Nostra Signora de Cabadonga, commanded by General 
Don Jeronimo de Mentero, a Portuguese, who was the 
most approved officer for skill and courage employed in 
that service. * The galleon was much larger than the 
Centurion, and had 550 men and thirty-six guns mounted 
for action, besides twenty-eight pedreroes in her gunwale, 
quarters, and tops, each of which carried a 4-lb. ball. 
She was also well furnished with small arms, and par- 
ticularly provided against being boarded, both by her 
close quarters, and a strong network of two-inch rope 
laced over her waist, and defended by half-pikes. During 
the action sixty-seven were killed and eighty-four wounded ; 
the loss of the Centurion being only two killed and a 
lieutenant and sixteen wounded, all of whom but one 
recovered. 

The tumultuous joy and triumph of this capture was 
nearly damped by a terrible accident. No sooner had 
the galleon struck than one of the lieutenants, coming 
up to the Commodore as if to congratulate him on the 
victory, whispered at the same time that their ship was 
dangerously on fire near the powder-room. The Commodore 
received the tidings without any apparent emotion, and 
taking care not to alarm his people, quietly gave the 
necessary orders for the extinguishing of the fire, which 
was happily done in a short time, though the appearance 
at first was extremely terrible. t 
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The Commodore appointed the Manilla galleon a ship 
in His Majesty's service, and gave the command to his 
first lieutenant, Mr. Saumarez, who before night sent 
on board the Centurion the whole of the Spaniards as 
prisoners, except such as were thought proper to navigate 
the prize. From the prisoners the Commodore learned that 
the other ship, which had not gone to Acapulco the 
previous year, instead of keeping company with the 
present vessel, had left much earlier, and had probably 
got into Manilla before the Commodore arrived off Cape 
Espirito Santo. The Commodore resolved to make the 
best of his way back to Macao, being in the meantime 
fully occupied in securing his prisoners and transferring 
the treasure from the galleon into the Centurion. 

It was an anxious time for the Commodore, for he 
had to make the most careful arrangements for the custody 
of his prisoners, who far outnumbered his own men. 
The officers, seventeen in number, were lodged in the 
first lieutenant's cabin, and the general in the Commodore's 
own cabin, always with sentinels on guard. The Spanish 
seamen and soldiers were kept in the holds of the 
Centurion and her prize, with guns pointed at the hatch- 
ways and air-holes, and guards with loaded muskets ever 
ready to fire into the hold in case of any attempt at 
disturbance. The poor fellows all reached Macao in 
safety, with the exception of a few whose wounds had 
been severe, but, from the close confinement, with short 
allowance of food and water, they presented a very 
haggard and spectral appearance at the end of the 
voyage. 

On examining the cargo of the prize, it was found 
that she had on board 1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 
35,682 ounces of virgin silver, with various commodities 
of small value compared with the specie. If we reckon 
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the plunder taken in previous events of the voyage, and 
especially at the capture of Paita, the port of Lima, 
and the destruction of property, the damage done to 
the enemy must have exceeded a million sterling. To 
this must be added the cost to Spain of fitting out the 
fleet sent to watch Anson (most of the ships of which 
were lost), and the other charges in fortification and 
defence in places liable to attack. 

The Chinese were greatly astonished at the capture 
of the Spanish ship and the defeat of the troops by a 
force so much inferior in number. They were still more 
astonished at the humane treatment of the prisoners, as 
they would themselves doubtless have put them to torture 
and death. Great fame came to the Commodore, who 
with his officers was honoured and f£ted by the Chinese 
Viceroy and other authorities. The prisoners were sent 
away in Chinese junks hired for the purpose, and in due 
time Anson set out on his return to England. The 
Spanish prize was sold to Chinese merchants at Canton 
on the 15th December 1743 before the Commodore left. 

The homeward voyage was not all plain sailing. There 
were storms to encounter, and a sharp look-out had to be 
kept up for Spanish war-cruisers. The Centurion passed 
the Straits of Sunda early in January 1744, anchored 
in Table Bay at the Cape of Good Hope on March 
nth, sighted St. Helena on April 19th, got sight of 
the Lizard June 12th, and on the evening of the 15th 
came safe to anchor at Spithead. The most critical time 
of the return voyage was in approaching the Channel, 
for by this time there was war with France as well as 
Spain, and French men-of-war were in the Channel. 
Under cover of an opportune fog this last peril was 
escaped, and the Centurion reached Portsmouth in safety. 

The public triumph was when the treasure was brought 
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to London. The distribution of the prize-money made 
all the survivors comparatively rich, and compensated 
them for all their toil and privations. 

The Government did not behave well at first to Anson, 
and the Admiralty censured him for the promotion he 
gave to officers in the years when he was away. But 
on a change of Ministry he was made a Lord of the 
Admiralty by the Duke of Bedford. He subsequently 
rose to be Rear-Admiral, and finally "Admiral of the 
Fleet." He had previously got a peerage for his services 
against the French on the seas, and especially for the 
great victory off Cape Finisterre. He died full of honours 
in 1762. His history occupies a large space in the naval 
annals of England, as may be seen in t)r. Macaulay's 
book, "From Middy to Admiral of the Fleet." But 
Anson's name will be chiefly memorable in history for 
his voyage round the world, and for the capture of 
the Manilla galleon. 
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At the time of the Tichborne trial, many casds were 
brought up . from history and from law-records of 
analogous kind, some of them stories of obvious im- 
posture, and others so mysterious and difficult to deter- 
mine, that public opinion was greatly divided. One of 
the cases was that of Martin Guerre, an old cause cSttbrc, 
with some remarkable resemblances to that of the 
claimant Sir Roger Tichborne, or, as the law decided, the 
butcher Orton. The boldness of the claim, the wide 
belief in the man's identity, certified by some of his own 
nearest relatives, and many other circumstances, made 
that case more than a nine days' wonder. The story 
of Martin Guerre was at the time referred to, but being 
of ancient date and occurring in a foreign land, could 
form no precedent to be quoted in an English court.' 
The affair was so extraordinary, however, that it may 
interest readers in our own day. All that concerns what 
is called "inferential proof" and "circumstantial evi- 
dence " deserves thoughtful and general attention. Here 
is the substance of the case, as it appeared in records 
of old French law courts : — 

Martin Guerre was born in Biscay in the year 1548, 
At the early age of eleven years he married Bertrand de 
Rols of Artigues, in the diocese of Eieux, a girl about 
the same age, and equally distinguished for her beauty 
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suitable one, the circumstances of both being somewhat 
comfortable, being a degree above the class of peasants. 
They loved each other tenderly, yet during the first eight 
or nine years of their marriage they had no offspring. 
Several of his wife's friends wished her to leave him, but 
she constantly answered that her affection was unabated, 
and that she would not forsake her husband. 

At length, in the tenth year after their marriage, 
Bertrand had a son named Sanxi. Not long after this, 
Martin having a dispute with his father respecting a 
quantity of corn, thought fit to withdraw to avoid the 
effects of his anger. At first, in all probability, he did 
not intend to absent himself long, but being either 
charmed with the liberty which he enjoyed, or having 
conceived upon some account or other a dislike to his 
wife, which neither her beauty nor wit could obviate, he 
for eight years together neglected to give the least notice 
to his family of his condition or where he was. Such 
behaviour as this might well have exasperated a young 
woman, and inclined her to act in such a manner as might 
have done no honour to her husband ; but such was her 
unexceptionable conduct, that she neither did anything 
which deserved blame, nor provoked the tongues of those 
who are ready to blame people without reason. 

At the end of eight years came one Arnaud du Tilh, of 
Sagias, commonly called Pansette ; and as he had exactly 
the features, stature, and complexion of Martin Guerre, 
he was acknowledged for the true husband of Bertrand 
de Eols by her spouse's four sisters, his uncle, her own 
relations, and herself. This man was very perfect in his 
tale, having known Martin Guerre abroad, and having 
learned from him all the little secrets which were between 
him and his wife, in the tender conversations they had 
had, he was so well informed in all respects, that Martin 
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himself could not have given a better account of his own 
adventures. As for the poor woman, she sincerely loved 
her husband, had sighed deeply for his absence, and 
ardently wished his return; so that being persuaded 
that he who now appeared was the true Martin Guerre, 
she was overjoyed and happy at the event, and in the 
space of three years had two children by him, one of 
which, however, died as soon as it was born. 

The impostor all this while lived in full possession of 
all that the true Martin Guerre had, not only in the 
neighbourhood of Artigues, but also in Biscay, where he 
sold some lands to which Martin was heir. Some people 
fancied that all this could never have been done if 
Bertrand had not assisted him, because, however other 
persons may be deceived, wives are generally too well 
acquainted with their husbands to be imposed on in such 
a manner. However, by some means or other, Peter 
Guerre, the uncle of Martin, and some other persons in 
the town, got a little light into the cheat, which by 
degrees they improved so far, that at last they opened 
not only their own eyes, but also those of Bertrand de 
Rols. She thereupon applied to the magistrate, and 
caused him to be apprehended, presenting a bill of com- 
plaint against him before the criminal judge of Rieux. 

In his answer to the complaint, Arnaud du Tilh ex- 
claimed against the wicked conspiracy which his relations 
and his wife had formed against him. He said that Peter 
Guerre had trumped up this business merely out of covet- 
ousness, and with a view to possess himself of his effects ; 
that he had drawn in his wife, through the weakness of 
her understanding, to be a party in this black affair, and 
that a more execrable villainy was never heard of. He 
also gave an account of the reasons which induced him 
to leave his habitation, and of his adventures from the 
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time that he quitted it. He asserted that he served the 
king in his wars between seven and eight years; that 
afterwards he enlisted intd the army of the King of 
Spain; but that, burning with an earnest desire to 
return to his dear wife and family, he quitted that 
service in a few months, and made the best of his 
way to Artigues; that on his arrival he had the satis- 
faction of being received, notwithstanding the alteration 
which time and the cutting off his hair might have made, 
with the utmost joy by ail his relations and acquaintance, 
not excepting this very Peter Guerre, who had stirred up 
the present prosecution. That this man had frequently 
differed with him since his coming home, their quarrels 
sometimes having produced blows, and that once he 
would have killed him with a bar of iron, had not his 
wife interposed. 

Du Tilh submitted to a long examination before the 
criminal judge, who interrogated him as to matters which 
happened in Biscay, the place of Martin Guerre's birth, 
his father, his mother, brothers, sisters, and other rela- 
tions, as to the year, the month, and the day of his 
(Martin Guerre's) marriage, his father-in-law, mother-in- 
law, the persons who were present at the nuptials, those 
who dined with them, their different dresses, the priest 
who performed the ceremony, all the little circumstances 
that happened that day and the next, even to naming 
the people who were present when they were put to bed. 
His answers were clear and distinct to each of these 
points ; and, as if he had not been satisfied with perform- 
ing what the judge required of him, he spoke of his own 
accord of his son Sanxi, of the day he was born, of his 
own departure, of the persons he met with on the road, 
of the towns he had passed through in France and Spain ; 
of the individuals he had seen in both kingdoms; and, 
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that nothing might be wanting to confirm his innocence, 
he named many persons who were able to testify the 
truth of what he had declared. 

The court ordered Bertrand de Hols, and several other 
persons whom the accused had cited, to answer upon 
interrogatories. Bertrand answered in a manner which 
agreed exactly with all that the impostor had advanced, 
except that she related the story of his being bewitched 
for eight or nine years, which he had omitted. The 
accused was then questioned as to that point, and his 
replies were such as tallied exactly with what Bertrand 
had said: he repeated all that had been done to free 
them from that enchantment, and never once varied in 
the slightest circumstance. He was next confronted with 
Bertrand, and with all the witnesses, upon which he de- 
manded that she might be kept safely and apart from 
his enemies, which was granted. He offered certain 
objections to the credit of the witnesses, and required 
that a monitory should be published, exhorting all persons 
to come in and give what information they could as to 
the subornation of Bertrand de Eols, and the characters 
of the witnesses he had impeached. This too was allowed 
him. But, at the same time, it was directed that an 
inquisition should be taken at the several places follow- 
ing, viz., at Pin, at Sagias, and at Artlgues, of all the 
facts which might concern Martin Guerre and the ac- 
cused, Bertrand de Eols, and the reputation of the 
witnesses. All the discoveries consequent on these 
proceedings were perfectly favourable to Bertrand de 
Bols; confirmed the opinion which had been entertained 
of her virtue, and proved that she had not lost her senses 
during the absence of her husband, as the impostor had 
suggested. 

As to the accused, of near one hundred and fifty wit- 
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nesses that were examined, between thirty and forty 
deposed that he was the true Martin Guerre ; that they 
had known him, and conversed with him from his infancy ; 
that they were perfectly acquainted with his person, 
manners, and tone of voice; and that they, moreover, 
were convinced of the truth of what they asserted by 
the observation of certain scars and secret marks, which 
it was impossible for time to efface. 

On the other hand, a great number of witnesses de- 
posed positively that he was Arnaud du Tilh, called 
Pansette, and that they were perfectly acquainted with 
his person, manners, and voice. The rest of the witnesses, 
to the number of sixty and upwards, declared that there 
was so strong a resemblance between the two persons 
concerned in this matter, that it was impossible for them 
to determine whether the accused was Martin Guerre or 
Arnaud du Tilh. 

The criminal judge of Eieux ordered two reports to be 
made, one of the likeness or unlikeness of Sanxi Guerre 
to the accused, the other as to the likeness of the same 
child to the sisters of Martin Guerre. By the first it 
appeared that Sanxi did not resemble the accused at all, 
and by the second, that he was very like his father's 
sisters. In fine, this judge thought proper to pronounce 
his definitive sentence, which was as follows : " That 
Arnaud du Tilh is guilty, and convicted of being an im- 
postor, and for that crime is condemned to lose his head ; 
and further, that his body be afterwards divided into 
four quarters." 

From this sentence Ainaud du Tilh appealed to the 
Parliament of Toulouse. This assembly, as a preliminary 
step, ordered the parties to be confronted in open court. 
On this occasion the accused maintained so steady a coun- 
tenance, spoke with such an air of assurance and truth, 
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and answered every question with Buch quickness and 
perspicuity, that the members of this tribunal were 
induced to think that he was the true Martin Guerre; 
while, on the other hand, the terror and confusion of 
Peter Guerre and Bertrand de Eols was so great, that 
they created strong suspicions of their being perjured 
persons and false accusers. But as these circumstances 
could not be held as full evidence, an inquisition was 
ordered as to the principal facts in dispute, with this 
limitation, that none but new witnesses should be exa- 
mined. This ordinance of the Parliament of Toulouse 
was so far from procuring any new light, that it served 
only to render this intricate affair still more obscure than 
it was before. Thirty new witnesses were examined ; 
nine or ten of these were positive that he was the truo 
Martin Guerre ; seven or eight were as positive that he 
was Arnaud du Tilh ; the rest, having weighed all circum- 
stances, and being afraid of injuring their consciences, 
declared plainly that they were not able to say who he 
was. The Parliament were now more in doubt than ever ; 
they could not concur with the criminal judge of Rieux, 
and yet they were afraid of discharging the criminal. In 
order to put an end to so odd a cause, they summed up 
the proofs on both sides. 

On one hand, it appeared that forty-five witnesses had 
affirmed in terms the most express that he was not Martin 
Guerre, but Arnaud du Tilh, which they said they were 
the better enabled to do, because they had known both 
persons intimately, ate and drank with them, and con- 
versed constantly with them from their very childhood ; 
nay, some of them went still further : — Carbon Barreau, 
uncle by the mother's side of Arnaud du Tilh, acknowledged 
that he was his nephew, and observing the irons that were 
upon his legs, cried bitterly, and bewailed his misfortune 
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in having a relation in each a condition. He said also 
that he had in his lifetime been concerned in several 
contracts with his nephew, and he actually produced those 
writings signed by Arnaud du Tilh. Most of these wit- 
nesses agreed that Martin Guerre was taller, and of a 
darker complexion ; that he was slender, his legs a little 
crooked, stooping in the shoulders, his chin forked and 
turning up, his lower lip hanging, his nose large and flat, 
the mark of an ulcer in his face, and a scar on his right 
eyebrow ; whereas Arnaud du Tilh was a dapper well-set 
man, his legs large and full, and he had neither a flat 
nose nor was his chin crooked ; but in his face, indeed, he 
had the same marks with Martin Guerre. The shoemaker 
who used to make shoes for Martin Guerre deposed that 
Martin's foot reached to the twelfth mark, whereas the 
foot of the accused reached no further than the tenth 
mark upon his rule. Another witness swore that Martin 
Guerre was dexterous in wrestling, whereas this man 
knew nothing of the matter. John Espagnol, who kept 
a public-house, declared that the accused acknowledged to 
him that he was not Martin Guerre. Valentine Rougie 
deposed that the person accused, perceiving that he knew 
him to be Arnaud du Tilh, made a sign to him with his 
finger that he should say nothing. John de Iiberos 
deposed to the same effect, and added that the accused 
gave him two handkerchiefs, with a strict charge to give 
one of them to John du Tilh, his brother. 

There were also some hearsay evidences produced. 
Two persons swore that a soldier of the regiment of Roch- 
fort, passing through Artigues, was surprised at seeing 
the accused assume the name of Martin Guerre, declaring 
aloud, and without ceremony, that he was a notorious 
impostor, for that Martin Guerre was actually in Flanders, 
and had a wooden leg, in the place of one he lost before 
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St. Quintan in the battle of St. Laurence. It was also 
remarked that Martin Guerre, being a Biscayer, had the 
tone of his country, the Basque being a language very 
different not only from French, but from the Gascon; 
whereas the accused could not speak the Basque, but took 
pains to mingle a few words which he had learned of it 
with his French, repeating them with a visible affectation. 
There was likewise a cloud of witnesses who deposed that 
Arnaud du Tilh was from his infancy very wickedly given, 
and that his impudence was from his youth surprising; 
that he was always light-fingered, a great swearer, one 
that had no fear of God, and a flagrant blasphemer ; in a 
word, that he was every way capable of the crime laid to 
his charge, and that an obstinate persistence in falsehood 
and mischief was exactly suitable to his character. 

But, on the other hand, there were thirty or forty 
witnesses who swore roundly that he was the true 
Martin Guerre ; that they knew him intimately, and re- 
membered him from his childhood. Among these were 
the four sisters of Martin Guerre, who were all brought 
up with him, and who had all the reputation of being 
women of good sense; two of their husbands, brothers- 
in-law to Martin Guerre, were likewise of the number. 
Such as were present at the nuptials of Martin Guerre 
and Bertrand de Rols deposed in favour of the accused. 
Catherine Boere, in particular, said that when she carried 
the posset after they were in bed, she saw Bertrand's 
spouse, and that the person now accused was the same. 
All, or at least the greatest part, of these witnesses agreed 
that Martin Guerre had two strokes under his eyebrow, 
that his left eye was bloodshot, the nail of his first 
finger crooked, that he had three warts on his right hand, 
and another on his little finger ; all of which were plainly 
to be seen on the accused. It was alleged also in his 
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favour that Bertrand de Eols never had it in her own 
mind to accnse him; but was persuaded, and even 
frightened to it by others. Peter Guerre had married 
her mother, and these two having conceived a spleen 
against the accused, did all they could to set him and 
Bertrand at variance ; that, by the contrivance of these 
persons, the accused was once taken up before for a crime 
of which he was not guilty, and that upon his being dis- 
charged and coming home, his wife received hun with 
all possible kindness, gave him a new shirt, washed his 
feet, and went to bed to him, where all things passed be- 
tween them in great harmony, as among married persons ; 
and yet the next morning he was hurried to prison by 
Peter Guerre, by virtue of a paper signed by Bertrand 
de Eols the night before — that is, the night in which she 
had expressed all this fondness for him; nay, that she 
had discovered her tenderness since his being in prison, 
by sending him money and clothes. 

The Parliament still continued in doubt, and considering 
the nicety of the case, and the consequences which might 
attend it, in respect to annulling a marriage and illegiti- 
mating a child, they began to incline to the part of the 
accused, and had thoughts of reversing the judgment of 
the inferior court, when of a sudden, as if he had dropped 
out of the clouds, Martin Guerre himself appeared, having 
a wooden leg as the soldier had said. He asserted that 
he came from Spain; gave a distinct account of the 
impostor who had taken his name, and presenting a 
petition to the Parliament, demanded that he might be 
heard. Upon this the court gave directions that he should 
be kept in safe custody, submit to an interrogatory in 
form, and be confronted with the accused, with Bertrand 
de Rols, with his sisters, and with the principal witnesses 
who had deposed in favour of the accused. He was inter- 
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rogated as to the same facts on which the accused had 
been questioned, and his answers were true; but they 
were neither so clear, so positive, nor so exact as those 
given by the accused. When he came to be confronted 
with Arnaud du Tilh, he treated Martin Guerre as an 
impostor, as a fellow picked out by Peter Guerre to sup- 
port this character and take away his life ; he even pro- 
ceeded so far as to say, in a high tone, that he would be 
content to be hanged if he did not unravel the whole 
mystery and prove all his enemies cheats. He then 
asked Martin Guerre abundance of questions as to several 
of his transactions, to which Martin answered but faintly, 
and with some confusion ; but the commissioners, having 
directed Arnaud du Tilh to withdraw, put several ques- 
tions to Martin Guerre that were new, and had never 
been asked before, and his answers were very full and 
satisfactory; then they called for Arnaud du Tilh, and 
questioned him as to the same points, to the number 
of ten or twelve; but all his replies were bo clear, and 
so correspondent to what Martin Guerre had said, that 
some began to think there was witchcraft in this business, 
which still grew darker and darker. 

The court, resolving to clear up this unaccountable 
obscurityr directed that now, both the persons being pre- 
sent, the four Bisters of Martin Guerre, the husbands of two 
of them, Peter Guerre, the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh, and 
the chief of those witnesses who were obstinate in owning 
the accused for Martin Guerre, should be called in, and 
obliged to point out him that they should now judge to be 
the true Martin. Accordingly, all these persons appeared, 
except the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh. The first who drew 
near the two persons claiming the name of Martin Guerre 
was the eldest of the sisters, who, after she had looked 
upon them a moment, ran to Martin Guerre, embraced him, 
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and having let fall a shower of tears, addressed herself to 
the commissioners in these words : " See, gentlemen," said 
she, " my brother, Martin Guerre ; I acknowledge the error 
into which this wicked man (pointing to Arnaud du Tilh) 
drew me, and many other of the inhabitants of Artigues, 
and in which, by a multitude of artifices, he has made us 
persist so long." Martin all this time mingled his tears 
with those of his sister, and received her embraces with 
the utmost affection. All the rest knew him as soon as 
they saw him, and there was not one of all the witnesses 
who did not acknowledge that the matter was now plain, 
and that Arnaud du Tilh was an impostor. 

Last of all, Bertrand de Rols was called in. She no 
sooner cast her eyes on her husband than she turned 
pale, burst into tears, and fell a trembling like leaves in 
a high wind ; she approached him slowly, fell at his knees, 
and taking hold of his hand, after some moments, she 
addressed herself to him in words the most eloquent 
imaginable, because they seemed clearly to flow from a 
spirit of innocence and truth. She said it was the error 
of his sisters that was the original cause of her misfortune ; 
that the strong passion she had for him, and her earnest 
desire to see him again, helped on the cheat ; she affirmed 
that the many particularities which the impostor repeated, 
and the exact knowledge he had of all that had passed 
between them, for a while quite closed her eyes; that 
as soon as she discovered her mistake, she would have 
instantly put him to death with her own hands if the 
fear of God had not withheld her ; that, however, she 
put him into the hands of justice and demanded by 
her bill of complaint that he should be most severely 
punished ; that, in consequence of her vigorous prosecu- 
tion, he was condemned to be beheaded, and to have his 
body cut into four quarters, which sentence was not 
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jwrevented by any tenderness on her part, but by his 
own appeal tb the Parliament. 

But Martin Guerre, who had been so sensible of the 
testimonies of the love, friendship, and tenderness given 
him by his sisters, remained wholly unmoved by these 
excuses of his wife. Ho heard her indeed without inter- 
ruption, but then, with an air of contempt, and putting 
on a severe brow, " You may cease crying," said he in a 
snrly tone ; " my heart can never be touched by your tears ; 
it signifies not your pretending to justify yourself from 
the conduct of my sisters and my uncle ; a wife has more 
ways of knowing a husband than a father, a mother, and 
all his relations put together ; nor is it possible she should 
be imposed on unless she has a mind to be deceived. Tou 
are the sole cause of the misfortunes of my family, and 
I shall never impute my disgrace to anybody but you." 
In vain the commissioners endeavoured to enforce what 
the unfortunate Bertrand de Eols had said, in order to 
make her husband comprehend her innocence; he per- 
sisted in a sullen air of indifference, and showed plainly 
enough that his anger was such as time only could 
efface. 

No doubt now remaining as to the guilt of Arnaud du 
Tilh, the court condemned him " to make amende honour- 
able in the market-place of Artigues in his shirt, his head 
and feet being bare, a halter about his neck, and holding 
in his hands a lighted torch ; to demand pardon of God, 
the king, and the justice of the nation ; of the said Martin 
Guerre, and De Rols his wife ; and this being done, the 
said Du Tilh shall be delivered into the hands of the 
executioner, who, after making him pass through the 
streets, and other public places in the said town of 
Artigues, with a rope about his neck, at last shall bring 
him before the house of the said Martin Guerre, where, 
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on a gallows set up for that purpose, he shall be tanged 
and strangled, and afterwards his body shall be burnt." 

In order to the execution of the sentence, Arnaud du 
Tilh was carried back to Artigues ; he was there examined 
in prison by the criminal judge of Rieux, who first con- 
demned him, on the 1 6th of September 1560, and made 
a very long and exact confession. He stated that he 
was determined to commit this crime by the following 
accident: — Coming from the camp in Picardy, he was 
mistaken for Martin Guerre by some of Martin's friends ; 
from them he learned abundance of circumstances con- 
cerning Martin's father, wife, sister, and other relations, 
and of everything he had done before he left that country. 
These new lights, added to the materials he had obtained 
from Martin Guerre himself in a multitude of conversa- 
tions, put it fully in his power to carry on the cheat he 
had projected in the artful manner he did. He owned 
other crimes which he had committed, and persisted in 
every point of his confession when it was read over 
to him. At the foot of the gallows, erected opposite the 
house of Martin Guerre, he in the most humble manner 
asked pardon of him and of his wife, appeared a hearty 
and sincere penitent, testified the most lively grief for 
the offences he had committed, and was executed. 
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The late Admiral Lord Gambier, who saw much service 
in the North American seas, and was at one time 
Lieutenant-Governor of Newfoundland, told Mr. La 
Trobe that the preservation of the Labrador ship during 
bo long a course of years was the most remarkable 
occurrence in maritime history that had come to his 
knowledge. It is certainly a notable and singular fact 
that a voyage made annually for at least a hundred and 
twenty years in successive ships has a record of unbroken 
success, free not merely from wreck, but from any serious 
disaster. There have been many times of imminent 
danger and of wonderful deliverance, as might be expected 
on an ocean so stormy as the Atlantic, and on coasts 
so beset with perils of ice and fog as those of Labrador. 
Without any feeling of confidence in continuance of 
safety, since time brings changes in all things sublunary, 
it is surely meet to express thankfulness for the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, and to cherish hopes for the 
future, justified by the experience of the past. That 
such is the spirit animating the Directors of the Moravian 
Missions is to be expected; and it is pleasant to add 
that the vessel employed by the Society in the annual 
voyage to Labrador is insured by underwriters at Lloyd's 
at a premium considerably less than that which is charged 
for vessels bound to other portions of British North 
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America, including the territories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Apart, therefore, from consideration of the 
Christian and civilising work done at the mission stations 
on these remote coasts, a brief account of the vessels 
employed in the service of communication between 
England and Labrador from the year 1770 to the present 
time cannot but be read with deep interest. 

It was at the general synod of "the Church of the 
Brethren," as the Moravians are called, held at Marien- 
born in 1769, that the resolution was taken to attempt 
the establishment of a mission on the coast of Labrador. 
This resolution was conveyed to the " Brethren's Society 
for the Furtherance of the Gospel," whose members had 
already shown lively interest in the Eskimo by aiding 
the efforts of early missionaries in 1752 and 1764 to 
plant the standard of the Cross in these barbarous and 
neglected heathen regions. These efforts had been made 
from stations in Newfoundland ; but finding many diffi- 
culties and much inconvenience in communicating with 
the coast of Labrador from that colony, the necessity was 
seen for providing a vessel to maintain a direct and 
regular intercourse with the proposed field of labour., 
After a visit of an experimental and exploratory character 
in the early part of 1 770, the Society determined to 
procure a suitable vessel, and to secure the services of a 
trustworthy and experienced captain for the conduct of 
the expedition. 

After a good deal of inquiry in London and other 
ports, a small sloop of eighty tons burden, called the 
Jersey Packet, was purchased and fitted out, and the com- 
mand intrusted to Captain Francis Mugford. In a letter 
of Dr. Benjamin La Trobe to the Directors, she is described 
as not only "a tight and sound ship, but also a prime 
sailer, readily obedient to the helm, and out-sailing all the 
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vessels on the river in the passage down to Gravesend." 
Prom the same letter it appears that the Brethren con- 
nected with this expedition were ten in number, in one 
or other capacity. The vessel, after calling at Lymington, 
Hants, for a supply of sails, and at Exmouth for fishing- 
tackle, the gift of a member of the Society, proceeded 
on the voyage to Labrador, where she arrived safe on the 
24th of July. The result of this expedition was the 
establishment of the most friendly relations with the 
Eskimo population, and the selection, with their hearty 
concurrence, of a suitable locality for a missionary settle- 
ment. This was a good start, and after accomplishing 
these important objects, the whole party returned to 
England in the autumn of the same year. 

During the winter of 1770 more complete arrange- 
ments were made for establishing the proposed mission. 
A vessel of larger dimensions, the Amity, was purchased, 
furnished with stores of every kind, and despatched in 
early summer under the command of Captain Mugford. 
The company on board consisted of fourteen persons, 
missionaries and their wives, a veteran missionary from 
Greenland, Lawrence Drachart, being the leader of the 
band. After a special service held on the 5th of May 
in the Brethren's chapel in Fetter Lane, the Amity sailed 
on the 8th May. The voyage, by way of St. John's, 
Newfoundland, was a tedious one of thirteen weeks, and 
they only reached Unity's Bay, the place of their desti- 
nation, on the 9th of August. Thy were received with 
great joy by the Eskimos, and proceeded to the settle- 
ment of Nain, then established as the first of the Labrador 
stations. During the latter part of the outward voyage 
many perils were encountered ; tossed by storms, beset by 
ice-floes, and alarmed by mountains of ice that threatened 
to overwhelm them. All the dangers were forgotten in 
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the joy of their friendly welcome by the poor native*. 
The Amity returned to London in safety on the 26th of 
September 1 77 1, having left the Brethren at the station. 

In 1772, on her second voyage, it was planned that the 
Amity should pass the summer months at the Banks of 
Newfoundland, in hope that the profits derived from the 
fishery might defray part of the large expense attendant 
on the Mission. She did not arrive at Nain till the end 
of October. They found the missionaries in great ex- 
tremity and with hardly any provisions left. They had 
nearly given up hope of seeing the vessel again, but 
their anxiety and distress changed into the greater joy 
when the ship appeared in Unity's Harbour on the 28th 
of October. One of the Brethren said in a letter : " We 
had given up the ship and resigned ourselves to the 
extremest poverty. I cannot say that a dejected spirit 
prevailed among us, but we were resolved to submit to 
whatever might happen, hoping and believing that He 
who had sent us hither would mercifully preserve us." 
It was late in December before the ship returned to her 
moorings in the Thames. 

Of the voyages performed by the Amity in the years 
1773 to 1776 inclusive, nothing of special interest ap- 
pears to be on record. In the year 1777 a sloop of 
seventy tons, the Good Intent, took her place in the 
service of the Society, and retained it till the year 1780. 
On the return of this ship from her second voyage in 
the autumn of 1778, an event occurred which at first 
seemed unfortunate, but was overruled to be of material 
service to the Society and its missions. The Good Intent 
was captured by a French privateer, but before the prize 
could reach a French port, she was recaptured by a 
British cruiser. The affair came to the knowledge of 
the American Minister at the Court of Versailles, the 
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celebrated Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Greatly to his 
honour, he interested himself in the affair, and he wrote 
a letter addressed "to all captains and commanders of 
vessels of war and privateers belonging to the United 
States of America," The letter was as follows : — 

" Gentlemen, — The religious Society commonly called 
the Moravian Brethren, having established a Mission on 
the coast of Labrador for the conversion of the savages 
there to the Christian religion, which has already had good 
effects in turning them from their ancient practices of 
surprising, plundering, and murdering such white people, 
Americans and Europeans, as, for the purposes of trade 
or fishery, happened to come on that coast, and persuad- 
ing them to lead a new life of honest industry, and to 
treat strangers with humanity and kindness ; 

"And it being necessary for the support of this useful 
Mission that a small vessel should go there every year, 
to furnish supplies and necessaries for the missionaries 
and their converts, which vessel for the present year is 
a sloop of about seventy tons, called the Good Intent, 
whereof is master Captain Francis Mugford: This is 
to request you, that, if the said vessel should happen 
to fall into your hands, you would not suffer her to be 
plundered or hindered in her voyage, but, on the con- 
trary, would afford her any assistance she may stand in 
need of: wherein I am confident your conduct will be 
approved of by the Congress and your owners. 

"Given at Passy, this nth day of April 1776. 

Benj. Franklin, 

Minister Plenipotentiary from the United State* 
to the Court of France." 

Not only did Dr. Franklin write this letter, but he ob- 
tained from the King a passport for the English vessel, 
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addresssd to the Duke of Penthi&vre, Admiral of France^ 
and to all lieutenant-generals of the naval forces, com* 
manders of the fleet, and captains of vessels, securing 
for the Good Intent safe and unmolested passage between 
London and Labrador. This passport was signed by the 
King at Versailles on the 15 th of April 1779, and issued 
by order of His Majesty. 

Under this protection the ship sailed with security, 
and Dr. Franklin's good word spread far and wide the 
knowledge of the' beneficent Mission of the Moravian 
Brethren. Their work had been already made known 
throughout Christendom, and had been celebrated by the 
Christian poet William Cowper in his "Hope," in the 
famous lines on the Moravian Missions in Greenland : — 



" See Germany send forth 
Her eons to pour it in the farthest north"; 
Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon's rose 
On icy plains and in eternal snows." 



Between the years 1780 and 1786 inclusive, the Amity 
was again employed in the service of the Mission, the 
command of the vessel being, however, resigned in 1782 
by Captain Mugford in favour of James Fraser, who had 
acted as mate during several voyages. In April . 1787 
the first Harmony was launched at Hurtledon, near 
Southampton, being built there under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Thomas Mitchell, one of the deputy-sur- 
veyors of the Royal Navy, and an honorary member of 
the Society. She was a brig of 133 tons, and proved 
an excellent ship throughout the whole of her service 
of fifteen years. 

The first six voyages of the Harmony were attended 
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with no circumstances requiring particular notice, but the 
seventh, in the year 1793, is remarkable as having been 
the longest in the annals of the Society. This was due 
partly to its detention about two months in the whale- 
fishery in the neighbourhood of Okak, one of the settle- 
ments, and partly also due to the perils of the sea on 
her passage home to the Orkneys. Leaving the coast of 
Labrador on the 22nd of November, very stormy weather 
was encountered during most of the passage, and the 
vessel reached Stromness only on the 25 th of December. 

In 1797 the Harmony, having left Hopedale on the 
22nd of September, reached Stromness, in the Orkneys, 
on the I oth of October., Here she found the Apollo 
frigate, Captain Manley, destined to convoy the Hudson's 
Bay ships home. Two of these arrived on the nth at 
Stromness, but a third being still missing, the Apollo 
proceeded on the 25 th in search of her, and after some 
days fell in with a French frigate, which she attacked and 
compelled to strike. This frigate had been sighted by 
the Harmony in a moonlight night at sea, and it was 
surprising that she was not perceived by the enemy 
and captured. During the absence of the Apollo the 
third ship arrived at Stromness, and the fleet reached the 
Thames in safety. Captain Manley paid a visit to the 
Mission ship, and showed every kind attention to the 
missionaries. 

In the " Periodical Accounts " of the Society notices 
appear of the successive voyages for many subsequent 
years, but nothing occurs of sufficient importance to merit 
description before the year 18 16. The first Haimony was 
sold in 1802, and was replaced by the Resolution, a Spanish 
prize purchased by the Society, A few years later the 
Resolution was exchanged for the Hector, and soon after a 
small brig, the Jemima, of 180 tons, made several voyages. 
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Not being expressly built for the purpose, like the first 
and three later ships of the name ffai*mony, the Jemima 
met with great perils, out of which she was delivered in 
ways which caused special thankfulness for the providential 
protection that appeared to be vouchsafed to the vessels of 
the Mission. 

Passing over all these years, we come to 1816, when 
the Jemima encountered adventures described in the 
" Periodical Accounts." " In that year," it is said, " the 
elements seemed to have undergone some revolution in 
Labrador, as in Europe, of a remarkable kind. On 
reaching the drift-ice on the 16th of July, Captain Fraser 
found it to extend to a distancaof full 200 miles from the 
coast, and after attempting in vain to find a passage 
through it, first to Hopedale, then to Nain, and lastly to 
Okak, he found himself by degrees completely enclosed 
by the ice. For six days and nights the vessel was in the 
most imminent danger of being crushed to pieces ; nor 
was it without great and continuous, exertions that she 
was at length brought to the outer edge. This conflict 
with the frozen element lasted forty-nine days, at the 
close of which the Jemima reached Okak in safety, to the 
astonishment of the Eskimos as well as of the missionaries. 
The very next day, August 30th, the whole coast, as far 
as the eye could discover, was entirely choked up by the 
ice, which presented such obstacles to the navigation, that 
Captain Fraser was twice driven back by it on his passage 
from Okak to Nain. On the 3rd of October he attempted 
to proceed to Hopedale ; but, though the weather was fine, 
he had himself but little expectation of reaching that settle-* 
ment. This feeling of his, which he mentioned to the 
missionaries at Nain, did not, however, prevent Br. and 
Sr, Kmoch and the Brn. Christensen and Korner from 
going on board the ship, in pursuance of the appointment 
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to Hopedale which they had received. On the very 
evening of their departure from Nain it began to blow 
exceedingly hard, with an immense fall of snow and very 
thick weather. Being unable, to see a ship's length, and 
being within half a mile of a dangerous reef, the captain 
was obliged to carry some sail to clear it, which he did but 
just accomplish. The gale subsequently increasing, and 
the wind being right on shore, he could not venture to 
carry sail any longer, and was obliged to lay the ship to, 
although the sea broke continually over it. After con- 
tending for two successive days with the furious elements, 
he was at length compelled, on the 5 th of October, to 
abandon the attempt to reach Hopedale, and bear away 
for England. On the homeward passage a gale resembling 
a hurricane was encountered on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
October, which in the night, between the two latter days, 
was so violent, that the captain expected the ship would 
have foundered. At one time she was struck by a sea 
that twisted her in such a manner that the very seams on 
her larboard side opened, and the water gushed into the 
cabin and the mate's berth as from a pump. The Lord 
was, however, pleased to protect both ship and company 
from serious injury, and to bring them in safety to the 
Thames, on the 28th of October. 

After spending the winter in England, Br. and Sr. 
Kmoch returned to Labrador the following year, accom- 
panied by the Bra. Korner and Beck. They were, how- 
ever, destined to encounter perils on their passage out 
exceeding in number and in magnitude even those which 
had rendered the voyage of 1816 so memorable. As a 
lively and correct account of the dangers which are more 
or less attendant on Arctic navigation, even in latitudes 
much lower than those which have recently witnessed the 
achievements and endurances of our gallant countrymen, 
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and as a record of the wonderful help and protection" 
vouchsafed by the Lord to His servants, the following 
extracts from the journal of Br. Kmoch cannot fail to be 
acceptable to our readers. Graphic in themselves, and 
exhibiting considerable power of observation and descrip- 
tion, they afford a pleasing insight into the character of 
the writer, who, as the patriarch of the Labrador Mission, 
at the age of more than fourscore years entered the 
heavenly rest. 

After describing the voyage of the Jemima to Strom- 
ness, whence she sailed on the 14th of June, and the 
favourable passage across the Atlantic, up to the close of 
the month, Br. Kmoch proceeds : — 

" Between the 4th and 5th of July we heard and saw 
many ice-birds. This bird is about the size of a starling, 
black, with white and yellow spots, and is met with about 
200 English miles from the Labrador coast. When the 
sailors hear it, they know that they are not far from the 
ice. It flies about a ship chiefly in the night, and is 
known by its singular voice, which resembles a loud 
langh. 

" 7th. — The morning was cold and rainy. In all direc- 
tions drift-ice was to be seen. In the afternoon it cleared 
up a little, and we entered an opening in the ice looking 
like a bay. The continual rustling and roaring of the 
ice reminded us of the noise made by the carriages in 
the streets of London when one is standing in the golden 
gallery of St. Paul's Cathedral. The mountains and large 
flakes of ice take all manner of singular forms, some 
resembling castles, others churches, waggons, and even 
creatures of various descriptions. As we or they changed 
positions, the same objects acquired a quite different ap- 
pearance, and what had before appeared like a church 
looked like a huge floating monster. Sitting on deck, 
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and contemplating these wonderful works of God, I almost 
lost myself in endeavouring to solve the question, for 
what purpose these exhibitions are made, when so few 
can behold them, as they so soon vanish, by returning to 
their former fluid and undefined state ? But surely every- 
thing is done with design, though short-sighted man 
cannot comprehend it. Having in vain exerted ourselves 
to penetrate through the ice, we returned at night into 
the open sea. 

" 14th. — Land was discovered ahead. It was the coast of 
Labrador, sixty or eighty miles south of Hopedale. We 
were close to the ice, and as a small opening! presented 
itself, the captain ventured to push in, hoping, if he could 
penetrate, to find open water between the ice and the 
coast. For some time we got nearer to the land, but 
were obliged at night to fasten the ship with two grapnels 
to a large field. This was elevated between five and six 
feet above the water's edge, and between fifty and sixty 
feet in thickness . below it. It might be 300 feet in 
diameter, fiat at the top, and as smooth as a meadow 
covered with snow. The wind has but little power over 
such huge masses, and they move very slowly with the 
current. There are small streams and pools of fresh water 
found on all those large pieces. Our situation now de- 
fended us against the smaller flakes, which rushed by and 
were turned off by the large field, without reaching the 
ship. We were all well pleased with our place of refuge, 
and lay here three whole days, with the brightest weather, 
and as safe as in the most commodious haven ; but I can- 
not say that I felt easy, though I hid my anxiety from the 
party. I feared that a gale of wind might overtake us in 
this situation, and carry fields larger than that in which 
we lay, when the most dreadful consequences might ensue ; 
and the. sequel proved that I was not much mistaken. 
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"On the 17th, the wind came round to the south, an3 
we conceived fresh hopes of the way being rendered open 
for us. 

"1 8th. — The weather was clear and the wind in our 
favour; we therefore took up our grapnel, got clear of 
our floating haven, and again endeavoured to penetrate 
through some small openings. Both we and the ship s 
company were peculiarly impressed with gratitude for the 
protection and rest we had enjoyed, and the warmth of a 
summer's sun felt very comfortable among these masses 
of ice. The clearness of the atmosphere to-day caused 
them to appear singularly picturesque. It seemed as if 
we were surrounded by immense white walls and towers. 
In the afternoon, we had penetrated to the open water 
between the ice and the land, but we durst not venture 
nearer, as the sea is here full of sunken rocks, and the 
captain knew of no harbour on this part of the coast. 
Having found another large piece of ice convenient for 
the purpose, we fastened the ship to it. In the evening 
a thick fog overspread us from the north-east, and we 
were again quite surrounded by ice, which, however, was 
soon after dispersed by a strong north-west wind. 

"In the night, between the 19th and 20th, we were 
driven back by a strong current to nearly th$ same situa- 
tion we had left on the 17th, only somewhat nearer the 
coast. On the 20th, the morning was fine, and we vainly 
endeavoured to get clear, but towards evening the sky 
lowered, and it grew very dark. The air also felt so 
oppressive that we all went to bed, and every one of us 
was troubled with uneasy dreams. At midnight we heard 
a great noise on deck. We hastened thither to know the 
cause, and found the ship driving fast towards a huge ice 
mountain, on which we expected every moment to suffer 
shipwreck. The sailors exerted themselves to the utmost, 
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hut it was by God's merciful providence alone that we 
were saved. The night was exceedingly cold with rain, 
and the poor people suffered much. We were now driven 
to and fro at the mercy of the ice till one in the morning, 
when we succeeded in fastening the ship again to a large 
field. But all this was only the prelude to greater terrors* 
"Deliverance from danger is so grateful that it raises 
one's spirits above the common level. We made a hearty 
breakfast, and retired again into our cabins. At one 
o'clock the cook, in his usual boisterous way, aroused us 
by announcing dinner, and putting a large piece of 
pork and a huge pudding upon the table, of which we 
partook with a good appetite, but in silence, every one 
seemingly buried in thought or only half awake. Shortly 
after, the wind changed to north-east and north, increas- 
ing gradually, till it turned into a furious storm. Top- 
masts were lowered, and everything done to ease the 
ship. We now saw an immense ice mountain at a dis- 
tance, towards which we were driving, without the power 
of turning aside. Between six and seven we were again 
roused by a great outcry on deck. We ran up, and saw 
our ship, with the field to which we were fast, with 
great swiftness approaching towards the mountain; nor 
did there appear the smallest hope of escaping being 
crushed to atoms between it and the field. However, by 
veering out as much cable as we could, the ship got to 
such a distance, that the mountain passed through between 
us and the field. We all cried fervently to the Lord for 
speedy help in this most perilous situation, for if we had 
but touched the mountain, we must have been instantly 
destroyed. One of our cables was broken, and we lost a 
grapnel ; the ship also sustained some damage. But we 
were now left to the mercy of the storm and current, both 
of which were violent ; and exposed likewise to the large 
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fields of ice, which floated all around us, being from ten 
to twenty feet in thickness. The following night was 
dreadfully dark, the heavens covered with the blackest 
clouds driven by a furious wind, the roaring and the 
howling of the ice as it moved along, the fields shoving 
and dashing against each other, were truly terrible. A 
fender was made of a large beam, suspended by ropes 
to the ship's sides, to secure her in some measure from 
the ice ; but the ropes were soon cut by its sharp edges, 
and we lost the fender. Repeated attempts were now 
made to make the ship again fast to some large field; and 
the second mate, a clever young man, full of spirit and 
willingness, swung himself several times off and upon 
such fields as approached us, endeavouring to fix a 
grapnel to them, but in vain, and we even lost another 
grapnel on this occasion. 

"The storm indeed dispersed the ice, but our situa- 
tion was thereby rendered only still more alarming, for 
when the ship got into open water, her motion became 
more rapid by the power of the wind, and consequently 
the blows she received from the ice more violent When- 
ever therefore we perceived a field of ice through the 
gloom, towards which we were* hurried, nothing appeared 
more probable, than that the violence of the shock would 
determine our fate, and be attended with immediate de- 
struction to the vessel. Such shocks were repeated every 
five or ten minutes, and sometimes oftener, and the longer 
she -remained exposed to the wind, the more violently she 
ran against the sharp edges and spits of the ice, not 
having any power to avoid them. After every stroke, we 
tried the pumps, to find whether we had sprung a leak ; 
but the Lord kept His hand over us, and preserved us in 
a manner almost miraculous. In this awful situation, we 
offered up fervent prayers to Him who alone is able to 
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cave, and besought Him that, if it were His divine will 
that we should end onr lives among the ice, He would, 
for the sake of His precious merits, soon take us home to 
Himself, nor let us die a miserable death from cold and 
hunger, floating about in this boisterous ocean. 

"It is impossible to describe all the horrors of this 
eventful night, in which we expected every approaching 
ice-field to be fraught with death. We were full ten 
hours in this dreadful situation, till about six in the 
morning, when we were driven into open water, not far 
from the coast. We could hardly believe that we had 
got clear of the ice ; all seemed as a dream. T\Te now 
ventured to carry some sail, with a view to bear up 
against the wind. The ship had become leaky, and we 
were obliged to keep the pump a-going, with only about 
ten minutes' rest at a time. Both the sailors and we were 
thereby so much exhausted, that whenever any one sat 
down, he immediately fell asleep. 

"During the afternoon the wind abated, and towards 
evening it fell calm. A thick mist ensued, which, how- 
ever, soon dispersed, when we found ourselves near a 
high rock, towards which the current was fast carrying 
us. We were now in great danger of suffering shipwreck 
among the rocks, but, by God's mercy, the good manage- 
ment of our captain succeeded in steering clear of them ; 
and after sunset the heavens were free from clouds. A 
magnificent northern light illumined the horizon, and as 
we were again among floating pieces of ice, its brightness 
enabled us to avoid them. I retired to rest, but, after 
midnight, was roused by the cracking noise made by the 
ice against the sides of the vessel. In an instant I was 
on deck, and found that we were forcing our way through 
a quantity of floating ice, out of which we soon got again 
into open water. The wind also turned in our favour, 
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tind carried us swiftly forward towards the Hopedale shore 
Every one on board was again in full expectation of soon 
reaching the end of our voyage, and ready to forget all 
former troubles. But, alas! arriving at the same spot 
from which we had been driven yesterday, we found our 
way anew blocked up with a vast quantity of ice. The 
wind also drove us irresistibly towards it. We were now 
in a great dilemma. If we went between the islands, 
where the sea is full of sunken rocks, we were in danger 
of striking upon one of them, and being instantly lost ; 
again, if we ventured into the ice, it was doubtful whether 
the ship would bear many more such shocks as she had 
received. At length, the former measure was determined 
on, as, in case of any mishap, there might be some possi- 
bility of escaping to shore." 

After encountering a succession of further perils and 
disappointments for three additional weeks, the Jemima 
was brought safely into Hopedale Harbour on the 9th 
of August. 

To the foregoing narrative the following remarks are 
appended by the editor of the " Periodical Accounts : " — 
"The captain and mate report, that though, for these 
three years past, they have met with an unusual quantity 
of ice on the coast of Labrador, yet in no year since 
the beginning of the Mission has it appeared so dread- 
fully on the increase. The colour likewise of this year's 
ice was different from that usually seen, and the size 
of the ice mountains and thickness of the fields im- 
mense, with sandstones imbedded in them. As a great 
part of the coast of Greenland, which for centuries has 
been choked up with ice, apparently immovable, has, by 
some revolution, been cleared, this may perhaps account 
for the great quantity alluded to." 

, In the year 181 8, another vessel, a brig of 176 tons, 
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Was "built for the service of the Mission in Labrador, to 
which the name of the Harmony was again given. She 
proved an excellent ship, and continued in the employ- 
ment of the Society for a period of thirteen years. The 
first voyage, in 1819, proved difficult and hazardous, and 
she did not reach Okak, the station first visited, till the 
20th of August. The missionaries wrote: "The coast 
was everywhere choked up with ice, and the wind, blow- 
ing continually from the sea, and forcing it directly into 
every bay and inlet, it seemed impossible for the ship to 
approach the <x>ast. Yet the Lord of heaven and earth 
commanded, and provided a passage for her through every 
obstacle, and we had the inexpressible joy to see her 
arrive without any damage. " 

The year 1821, memorable for the celebration of the 
fifty years' jubilee of Nain, the first missionary settlement 
formed in Labrador, was rendered additionally so by the 
visit of the Clinker sloop-of-war, commanded by Captain 
W. Martin. This officer having been commissioned by 
Sir Charles Hamilton, Governor of Newfoundland, to 
make a survey of the coast, and afford the missionaries 
of the Brethren residing upon it any assistance which 
their circumstances might call for, arrived at Okak in the 
middle of August, and thence proceeded to Nain, which 
he reached on the 21st of the same month, and where 
he gave a feast, consisting of boiled peas and biscuit, to 
the Eskimo congregation, as an after celebration of the 
jubilee. The entertainment was opened by the singing 
of the hymn, " Now let us praise the Lord," and concluded 
with "Praise God for ever," a well-known Moravian 
hymn, and was conducted throughout with great decorum, 
several short but appropriate addresses being delivered 
before its close. The Clinker was meanwhile decorated 
with fifty flags of different nations. Prom Nain to Hope* 
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dale she had the benefit of being accompanied and piloted 
by the Harmony, the navigation being in the highest , 
degree intricate and dangerous. This nnlooked-for visit 
afforded great pleasure to the missionaries and their 
Eskimo flocks. The demeanour of Captain Martin, in 
his intercourse with both, was such as became a Christian 
officer ; and nothing occurred to disturb the peaceful and 
orderly course of the several congregations. The report 
which he made to the Governor on his return, was highly 
favourable to the character of the Mission and of all 
engaged in it, and may therefore be considered to have 
done a real service to the cause. 

The voyages of the Harmony in 1826 and 1829 were 
rendered very difficult and dangerous by the quantity of 
ice which beset the coast of Labrador; in the former 
year, to a distance of nearly 400 miles from the land. 
In 1829, Captain Fraser ventured, in passing from Hope- 
dale to Nain, to try a new channel between the islands 
and the coast ; and though the attempt was a somewhat 
hazardous one, it succeeded completely, through the bless- 
ing of God on the skill and care of the Eskimo pilots. 
The passage outside the islands would probably have 
occupied several weeks, owing to the accumulation of ice 
on their eastern shores. It. had been intended that the 
ship should proceed as far as the Bay of Kangertluksoak 
(where Hebron is now situated), but the lateness of her 
arrival at Okak frustrated this design. 

In 1830, the Harmony was accompanied by the Oliver, 
a vessel chartered by the Society for the purpose of 
assisting in the transport of stores to the Bay of Kangert- 
luksoak, where it had been determined to establish a 
fourth settlement. The voyage proved a successful one, 
both ships entering the bay, and delivering their cargoes 
without accident, though the access was by no means 
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easy, and the navigation previously unknown. Her last 
voyage in 183 1, with the Venus for her consort, was 
attended with somewhat greater hazard, but, through 
the mercy of God, with no serious injury to either vessel. 

It being considered necessary, in prospect of the 
establishment of a fourth station, to provide a ship of 
larger dimensions for the use of the Mission, another 
Harmony, the third of the name, was built at Yarmouth 
during the autumn and winter of 1831 and 1832, at an 
expense of about ^3500. Br. Taylor superintended the 
building, as in the case of her predecessor. She was a 
brig, or rather a snow, of about 230 tons burden, and 
proved herself well adapted to the performance of the 
service to which she was destined. Her first voyage, 
performed in the year 1832, a year remarkable as being 
the centenary of the Brethren's Missions, was marked by 
conflicts with the ice, more continuous and more .alarming 
than had been experienced since the year 18 17. The 
following extract of a letter from Captain Taylor to the 
Treasurer of the Society, describing the peculiar hazards 
encountered by the Harmony on her outward passage, 
will prove an interesting supplement to the particulars 
of Arctic adventure already given : — 

"On the 6th of July (about five weeks after leaving 
the Thames) we first fell in with the ice, but the weather 
being very hazy, we stood off and on till the I ith, when 
it cleared up a little, and the land appeared in sight. We 
now steered for the shore; but the light failing us, we 
made the ship fast to a field of ice. We supposed that 
we were at this time not more than twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant from Hopedale. The next morning the 
fog returned, and was so thick that we could not see 
any object two ships' lengths from us. Meanwhile the 
ice closed about us in such dense masses, that there was 
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not water enough to dip a backet into on either side of 
the ship. We remained in this state till the 13th about 
noon, when the fog partially clearing away again, we 
beheld, to our no small alarm, an immense iceberg aground 
right in our way, our course being at this time in a direc- 
tion to the S.S.E. It was not till' about 3 P.M. that w© 
could at all succeed in our attempts to move the vessel ; 
and even then our utmost exertions, continued without 
interruption during the space of six hours, only brought 
her forward about three times her own length. Our object 
at this time was to get round the point of the ice-field 
to which we were moored, and thus place it between us 
and the iceberg, which was towering above us to the 
height of nearly twice the mainmast. Our position was 
indeed a fearful one ; and I believe most on board were 
ready to give up all hope of saving either the ship or 
their own lives. The Lord, however, was better to us 
than our fears ; He heard and answered the supplications 
we offered up to Him, and sent us deliverance in a way 
we least expected. May we never lose the remembrance 
of His great mercy ! 

" As soon as the field of ice to which we were attached 
touched the berg, it veered round, and dragged us after it 
without injury, the distance between the ship and the berg 
scarcely greater than a foot. Had we not succeeded in 
getting round the point in the way we did, we should pro- 
bably have been crushed to pieces in an instant. We con- 
tinued exposed to the same kind of perils till the 22nd 
instant, and during the greater part of this time the frost 
was so intense that our ropes were almost immovable. Even 
the small ropes were coated with ice to the thickness of 
four or five inches ; so that we were obliged every morn- 
ing to send up some of our people to the mast-head to; 
strike off the ice with sticks, that the ropes might pasa 
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through the blocks. On the 23rd we succeeded, by dint 
of great exertion, and under press of sail, in getting clear 
of the ice and reaching the open water, and on the 24th 
arrived at Hopedale in safety." 

It may here be observed, that, up to this date, embrac- 
ing a period of more than sixty years, the ship had always 
proceeded to Labrador by way of Stromness, though, in 
returning home, she had generally taken her passage 
through the Channel. The reasons for the northward 
course having been so long preferred were various. In 
the first place, as the latitude of the Orkneys very 
nearly corresponds with that of Northern Labrador, the 
portion of the Atlantic to be traversed was somewhat 
smaller by this than by the southern passage, especially 
in the alternate years, when Okak had to be first visited. 
Again, the danger from hostile cruisers was less imminent 
by taking this course, a convoy being ordinarily provided 
for the Hudson's Bay and Davis Strait ships. This 
was a consideration of some importance in time of war, 
and led to its being generally preferred, also on the 
passage home, up to the year 1815; and lastly, it has so 
happened that nearly all the successive commanders of 
the vessel have been natives of the Orkney Islands, and 
the greater number of the crew likewise. It was natural, 
therefore, that they should prefer a course which brought 
them, at least twice a year, into personal contact with 
such of their relatives and friends as were still residing 
in those islands, not to mention that the annual visit of 
the ship tended to excite and keep alive a very warm 
interest in the Labrador Mission in the mindf? of not a few 
of the Christian people of Stromness and neighbouring 
islands, and to call forth their active and sympathising 
benevolence. 

On the establishment of a fourth missionary settle- 
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ment oh the coast of Labrador, an alteration took place 
in the Society's practice in this particular. It being found 
necessary to send the ship to Hopedale first, as the most 
southern, and consequently, under ordinary circumstances, 
the most accessible of the four stations, the Channel pas- 
sage was for some time preferred in going out as well 
as in returning. The voyage of the Harmony in 1832 
was the first in which this course was taken. 

According to the testimony of the captain, the weather 
that year was more severe, and the hardships experienced 
by himself and his crew greater than he had ever before 
known in the twenty-eight voyages he had made in the 
service of the Society. 

The year following, the ship was exposed to imminent 
danger from a violent storm which she encountered while, 
lying off Hebron. For some hours the captain, who with 
two boys happened to be the only persons on board, the 
remaining hands being variously occupied on shore, 
expected almost every moment that the ship would part 
from her cable and be driven upon the rocks; but, by 
God's mercy, she rode out the gale without sustaining 
any serious injury. 

In 1836 the Harmony fell in with the ice as early as 
the 24th of June, after a speedy and prosperous voyage 
to within 200 miles of the coast of Labrador. " Accord- 
ing to the statement of the captain, it was not merely the 
immense quantity of ice that rendered the navigation 
difficult and dangerous, nor yet the number of icebergs 
that crowded the narrow channels, and of which he, on 
one occasion, counted no fewer than seventy ; but more 
especially the character of the frozen masses, consisting 
chiefly of what seamen call bottom-ice, and the violent 
swells by which they were frequently agitated, The 
undulations thereby produced exceeded, on one oooawon, 
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\oo feet in perpendicular height; a spectacle which, how- 
ever sublime, conld not be contemplated without the most 
lively sensations of alarm ; for though the Harmony was 
at the time beyond the reach of the most violent agitation, 
the striking of the ice against the ship's side was suffi- 
ciently severe to cause the utmost apprehension for her 
safety. It was, in fact, only by the constant use of 
fenders of tow or cable junk, let down beneath the 
surface of the water, and interposed between the vessel 
and the advancing masses, that the sailors were enabled, 
with the Divine help, to prevent her receiving serious, and 
perhaps irreparable, injury from their sharp and rugged 
edges. For eight days subsequent to this anxious period 
the vessel remained completely entrenched in the ice, not 
a drop of water being visible on any side of her as far as 
the eye could reach. At length, however, the Lord sent 
deliverance from these accumulated perils, and opened for 
her a safe though toilsome passage through the ice to the 
coast of Labrador. On entering Hopedale Harbour, on 
the 4th of August, the captain learned that it had become 
clear of ice only two days before ; a circumstance which 
led him to consider as peculiarly providential the many 
obstacles which had hitherto opposed his progress, having 
every reason to believe that, had the ship been obliged 
to contend with similar ones in the narrow and rocky 
channels between Hopedale and the islands, the destruc- 
tion of the vessel would, humanly speaking, have been 
inevitable." 

It might be wearisome further to narrate the events of 
the yearly voyages, though no story of Arctic navigation 
abounds in incidents of more thrilling adventures and 
wonderful deliverances. The year 1845, for instance, was 
a season of special danger from icebergs and ice-fields, by 
which the progress of the ship was greatly impeded, both 
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on her approach to the coast and on the passage from onQ 
station to the other. There were now four settlements 
established to which supplies had to be conveyed. The 
Harmony was commanded that year by Captain Suther- 
land, who was compelled by the quantity of ice encountered 
on leaving Hopedale for Nain, and by the prevailing dense 
fogs, to put back to the former settlement. This he had 
reason afterwards to consider a very providential circum- 
stance, as it would have been scarcely possible for the ship 
to have weathered the storm which shortly after ensued 
in a channel encumbered with ice and abounding with 
unknown sunken rocks. Before the Harmony took her 
departure from Hebron on the 8th of September, the 
weather was so severe that the snow lay eighteen inches 
deep on her decks, and the monntains encircling the bay 
raised their white summits high above the surrounding 
vapour. The sea outside was studded with icebergs, some 
of them of gigantic dimensions. 

In 1853 the difficulties of the voyage were even greater. 
Only one of the stations could be visited, the vessel being 
assailed by a violent storm, from the N. and N.N.W. 
soon after quitting Hopedale, and driven nearly 40O miles 
out to sea. Renewed attempts to reach the coast were 
frustrated by storms, but happily the European letters and 
stores had been landed at Hopedale, and from thence were 
in time forwarded by post-kayaks to the other stations. 

On several occasions the Harmony had the satisfaction 
of bringing back to Europe the survivors of crews of 
vessels that had been wrecked at various parts of the 
coasts, and had found their way to the Society's stations, 
where they were treated with great kindness by the civilised 
and Christian Eskimos. 

As time advanced, it was found necessary to build a 
larger vessel, with the advantage of every modern improve- 
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ment in construction, and this, the fourth Harmony '/was 
launched at Yarmouth on 24th April 1 86 1 from the yard 
of Messrs Fillows & Sons. She is a barque of 250 tons 
register, and sailed from the Thames under the command 
of Captain Henry Linklater, who has been the master of 
the ship down to the present date. The missionary ship 
has ever since continued her annual voyage, with the same 
success and Divine blessing as in olden times. Captain 
Henry Linklater, a worthy successor of Captain White, who 
retired from the service in 1862, is a veteran now of long 
service, but still zealous in the good cause, and possessing 
the full confidence of all the friends of the Mission. He 
has under him always some men who acknowledge their 
dependence on the Lord, whom winds and waves obey, 
and men accustomed in seasons of difficulty and peril to 
peek His counsel, help, and blessing, while performing 
their duty in the best style of British seamen. 

To the chief vessel there have been subsequently added 
a smaller ship, the Cordelia, a schooner of 160 tons, and 
also a steam-launch, used as a tender for the other ships, 
and of great use on the Labrador coasts. 

In 1888 the Moravian Mission stations were visited 
by the Rev. R. La Trobe, the voyage being made in the 
Harmony. She left London on the 23rd June, and Strom- 
ness on the 6th July, and arrived at Hopedale August 3rd, 
returning to London October 26th. The whole expedition 
occupied 125 days, or nearly eighteen weeks. A most 
interesting account of the voyage, and of the affairs at 
the Mission stations, has been published at the Moravian 
Mission Agency, 32 Fetter Lane. 

May God protect and prosper the Labrador Missionary 
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LOSS OF THE 'ROYAL GEORGE: 

On the night of August 29, 1782, an express arrived at 
the Admiralty, London, bringing the melancholy news 
of the loss of H.M. ship Royal George, 100 guns, with 
the greatest part of her crew. She had just returned 
from a cruise, and before going to sea again, was to 
undergo what sailors call a "parliament heel," viz., tilting 
up one side of the ship, while repairs below water-mark 
on the other side are being effected, thus avoiding the 
delay of going into dock. A gang of men from the 
Portsmouth dockyard were on board to assist the ship's 
carpenters. It was found necessary to strip off more of 
the sheathing than had been expected, and the heeling 
of the ship was partly in order to allow a water-cock to 
be fixed to the ship's well. While this was being done, 
a sudden squall threw her over still more, and the guns 
rolling to the lower side, she could not be righted before 
the water rolled in at the portholes. She quickly filled 
and went to the bottom. 

The catastrophe happened about 10 A.M. Admiral 
Kempenfelt was in his cabin writing. Most of the sailors 
were between decks, and some hundreds of visitors were 
on board ; some of them traders, but mostly friends of the 
sailors, and women and children, bidding them farewell. 
So sudden was the calamity, that comparatively few were 
saved, chiefly those who happened to be on the upper deck. 
It is probable that at least a thousand, perhaps eleven 
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hundred, perished, including most of the crew of eight 
hundred. The Government allowed £$ to each of the 
seamen who were saved, as compensation for the loss of 
their things, and there were only seventy-five seamen on 
this list. 

Among the few officers who were saved was a midshipman 
who afterwards, as Sir Philip Charles Durham, K.C.B., 
became a distinguished admiral. He was one of the last 
of the great sea-captains of the French war, a Fifeshire 
man, who, after a career of distinguished service, died full 
of honours in 1845, at the age of eighty-two. In February 
1793, when in command of the Spitfire, two days after the 
opening of the war at that time, he took the first tricolour 
flag that was struck to the British ensign ; and by a singular 
coincidence, the last French colours, at the end of the 
long war, were hauled down on his summons at Guadaloupe 
in 181 5. He fought at Trafalgar, and was a personal 
friend of Nelson and of Collingwood. Many interesting 
facts of his life are recorded in Colonel Fergusson's 
" Memoirs of Henry Erskine and his Times," Sir Philip 
Durham being a cousin of the Erskines. This is only 
one example of bye-notes connected with the loss of the 
Royal George. 

In another well-known book of biography, " The Lives 
of the Brothers Haldane," there is an account of the 
terrible disaster by Eobert Haldane, then serving in the 
navy on board the Foudroyant. Mr. Haldane witnessed 
the sinking of the vessel, and with a boat's crew was 
speedily at the spot, and one of the most active in picking 
up and saving the survivors. He estimates that there 
must have been nearly twelve hundred on board, and that 
nearly a thousand were drowned. 

The Royal Geoiye was the oldest first-rate man-of-war 
in the navy. She was built at Woolwich ; the keel was 
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laid down in 1751, and she was hauled out of dock in 
July 1755, it not being usual then to launch ships of so 
large a size. She was pierced for 100 guns, but carried 
105. Anson, Boscawen, Bodney, had each commanded 
her, and she carried the flag of Lord Howe in the famous 
engagement with the French under Conflans. When 
Kempenfelt was appointed, he was second in command 
to Lord Barrington, whose squadron had the duty of pro- 
tecting our shores and commerce, menaced on the one 
hand by the Dutch, and on the other by the French and 
Spanish fleets. The " grand fleet/' as it was called, was 
stationed in the Channel off Spithead. The Royal George 
had been at Brest watching the French, and had returned 
to get ready for a grand expedition intended for the relief 
of Gibraltar. 

The melancholy story of the loss of the Royal George 
derives yet a deeper interest, besides the weakening of the 
navy at an important crisis and the death of so many 
gallant seamen, from the history and character of the 
Admiral in command. The father of Kempenfelt was of 
Swedish origin. He was an officer of the British army 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and was believed to have 
sat for the character of Captain Sentry in Addison's club 
in the Spectator. His son, born at Westminster in 17 18, 
obtained his commission as lieutenant in the navy in 
January 1 74 1. In 1756 he was made master and com- 
mander, and was soon after appointed to the Alexander, 
74 guns. At the commencement of 1779 ne ^ as on ® 
of the members of the court-martial for the trial of Admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliser. In 1782 he got the command of the 
Royal George. He was a man highly distinguished in his 
profession, and was also a man universally honoured as a 
pious and devout Christian. There yet remain proofs of 
this decided and devotional spirit. At Exeter in 1777 
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a. book was printed anonymously, " Hymns and Poems, 
by Philotheoro," inscribed with the greatest respect to Mr. 
Fletcher of Madeley, as "juvenile attempts in sacred 
poetry." These poems were written by Admiral Kempen- 
felt, and they show him to have been a man of thoroughly 
religious character. In one of his pieces, entitled " The 
Escape," he describes his own conversion, in terms of 
which the following stanzas will give an idea : — 

" Mad is the world's delusive strife, 
Her joys fallacious dreams ; 
All the bright scenery of life 
An idle pageant seems. 

O my neglected God ! at last 

Awakened I return ; 
For richer consolations thirst, 

For higher pleasures burn. 

Pursued, redeemed, by sovereign grace, 

And fled from Nature's road, 
My soul contemplates Jesu's face, 

And glorifies her God." 

And in similar strain he describes his religious experi- 
ence and his desire for fuller spiritual joy and consolation. 
Another striking poem is entitled "The Cry of Nature 
and the Voice of God," setting forth the necessity of faith 
and repentance, and preparation for meeting the Lord. 
One short piece we refer to, " Lines written at Sea off 
Sicily, May 20, 1769," of which this is the last stanza : — 

" Wondrous are these Thy works, Thou Great Supreme 1 
The sage's study and the poet's theme ; 
In adoration let me quickly kneel, 
And thank Thee for the blessings that I feel, 
Praise Thee for light whereby I gladly see 
These glorious works, and in their glories Thee." 

Such was Kempenfelt, who went down with the Royal 
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George, of which Cowper has sung, in one of his finest lyric 
poems, the story of the writing of which is well worth tell- 
ing. It was towards the close of the poet's life, when that 
settled gloom by which his declining years were so bitterly 
oppressed had taken hold on him, that the poem on the loss 
of the Royal George was Vmtten. The morning of that day 
was dreary, cold, and doll. A chilling mist which filled 
the air was succeeded by a drizzling rain, making all nature 
both cheerless and dismal. Deeply miserable, Cowper was 
pacing the rootn backwards and forwards in a state of 
extreme agitation and distress. He was humming to 
himself the air in Handel's " March in Scipio," his steps 
keeping time with the music, while his thoughts were, no 
doubt, brooding over his own hopeless wretchedness. 

Suddenly the door of the room flew open, and in rushed 
a lady holding in her hand an open newspaper, in which 
she had just been reading. "Oh! Mr. Cowper," she 
exclaimed, greatly excited with the melancholy tidings, 
" have you heard of the dreadful accident which has 
happened? The 'Royal George has gone down into the 
sea, with eight hundred men on board, and every soul 
has perished ! " Cowper, wrapped up in his own reflec- 
tions, appeared to take no notice of her or her story, but 
continued to walk to and fro, humming the air of the 
" March in Scipio " and keeping time to the music with 
his paces. 

The lady concluded he was determined not to listen, and 
left the room. Nevertheless, Cowper, though he had mani- 
fested no sign of being impressed by the melancholy news, 
had been deeply affected. Though ever abounding in 
sympathy for others, he was at this time so absorbed 
in his own misery that he was for the time carried away 
by it. His mind was struggling for very existence, and 
Tie was himself on the verge of despair. 
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At that instant the bell of the church began to toll 
as if for a funeral. The unexpected sound, and the 
solemnity of the associations connected with it, wrought 
a sudden change in him. His heart was ready to burst ; 
though full to overflowing with his own misery, the words 
had fixed themselves in his imagination, and his grief 
was drawn forth for the terrible loss of which he had 
now heard. Eight hundred brave men suddenly perish- 
ing without a minute's warning ! not on a stormy ocean 
nor by the horrors of war, but in harbour, in sight of 
land and in time of peace. He was roused to intense 
excitement, and seizing a pen, he gave vent to his f eelings 
in the lines of solemn but happy inspiration which have 
made the event for ever memorable : — 



" Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried. 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 



A land-breeze shook the shrouds 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave I 

Brave Eempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done; 

It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 
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His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenf elt went down 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes, 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main ! 

But Kempenfelt is gone ; 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more." 

Attempts were made long afterwards to recover some- 
thing from the wreck, and the divers did bring np some 
guns and stores, but the hope that Cowper expressed 
was never realised. The wreck remained where she lay 
at first, and a buoy long marked the spot as dangerous 
for vessels passing. A clearance has since been made, 
and nothing now remains but the sad story of the loss 
of the Royal George, recorded in naval history and in 
Cowper's immortal lines. 

One of the seamen, James Ingram, published long 
afterwards a narrative of what occurred within his own 
knowledge. We have recovered this from an old maga- 
zine, and the account of the disaster as described by a 
seaman is deeply interesting. Here is the narrative of 
James Ingram, able seaman, who escaped from the sink- 
ing ship : — 

"The Royal George was a ship of a hundred guns. 
Originally her guns had been all brass, but when she was 
docked at Plymouth, either in the spring of 1782 or the 
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year before, the brass forty-two pounders on her lower 
deck were taken out of her as being too heavy, and iron 
thirty-two pounders put there in their stead ; so that after 
that she carried brass twenty-four pounders on her main* 
deck, quarter-deck, and poop ; brass thirty-two pounders 
on her middle deck, and iron thirty-two pounders on her 
lower deck. She did not carry any carronades. She 
measured sixty-six feet from her kelson to the taffrail, 
and being a flag-ship, the lanterns were so big, that the 
men used to get into them to clean them. 

"In August 1782 the Royal George had come to Spit- 
head. She was in a very complete state, with hardly any 
leakage, so that there was no occasion for the pumps to be 
touched oftener than once in every three or four days. 
By the 29th of August she had got six months' provisions 
on board, and also many tons of shot. The ship had her 
gallants up, the blue flag of Admiral Kempenfelt was 
flying at the mizzen, and the ensign was hoisted on the 
ensign-staff, and she was in two days to have sailed to 
join the grand fleet in the Mediterranean. It was ascer- 
tained that the water-cock must be taken out and a new 
one put in. The water-cock is something like the tap of 
a barrel ; it is in the hold of the ship on the starboard 
side, and at that part of the ship called the well. By 
turning a thing which is inside the ship, the sea-water is 
let into a cistern in the hold, and it is from that pumped 
up to wash the deck. In some ships the water is drawn 
up the side in buckets, and there is no water-cock. To get 
out the old water-cock it was necessary to make the ship 
heel so much on her larboard side as to raise the outside 
of this water-cock above the water. # This was done at 
about eight o'clock in the morning of the 29th of August. 
To do it, the whole of the guns on the larboard side were 
run out as far as they would go, quite to the. breasts of the 
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guns, and the starboard guns drawn in amidships, and 
secured by tackles, two to every gun, one on each side. 
This brought the water nearly on a level with the port- 
holes of the larboard side of the lower gun-deck. The 
men were working at this water-cock on the outside of 
the ship for near an hour, the ship remaining all on one 
side, as I have stated. 

" At about nine o'clock A.M., or rather before, we had just 
finished our breakfast, and the last lighter, with rum on 
board, had come, alongside; this vessel was a sloop of 
about fifty tons, and belonged to three brothers, who used 
to carry things on board the men-of-war. She was lashed 
to the larboard side of the Royal George, and we were piped 
to clear the lighter and get the rum out of her, and stow 
it in the hold of the Royal George. I was in the waist of 
our ship on the larboard side, bearing the rum casks over, 
as some of the men of the Royal George were on board the 
sloop to sling them. 

"At first no danger was apprehended from the ship 
being on one side, although the water kept dashing in at 
the portholes at every wave ; and there being mice in the 
lower part of the ship, which were disturbed by the water 
that dashed in, they were hunted in the water by the men* 
and there had been a rare game going on. However, by 
about nine o'clock the additional quantity of rum on board 
the ship, and also the quantity of sea-water which had 
dashed in through the portholes, brought the larboard 
portholes of the lower gun-deck nearly level with the sea. 

" As soon as that was the case, the carpenter went on 
the quarter-deck to the lieutenant of the watch, to ask him 
to give orders to right ship, as the ship could not bear it. 
However, the lieutenant made him a very short answer, 
and the carpenter then went below. The captain's name 
was Waghorn. He was on board, but where he was I do 
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nbt know; However, the captains, if anything is to be 
done when the ship is in harbour, Beldom interfere, but 
leave it all to the officer of the watch. The lieutenant 
was, if I remember right, the third lieutenant ; he had not 
joined us long; his name I do not recollect; he was a 
good-sized man, between thirty and forty years of age. 
The men called him ' Jib-and-foresail Jack,' for if he had 
the watch in the night, he would be always bothering the 
men to alter the sails, and it was ' Up jib ' and ' Down jib,' 
and ' Up foresail * and ' Down foresail,' every^ minute. 
However, the men considered him more of a troublesome 
officer than a good one; and, from a habit he had of 
moving his fingers about when walking the quarter-deck, 
the men said he was an organ-player from London, but 
I have no reason to know that that was the case. The 
Admiral was either in his cabin or in his steerage, I do 
not know which ; and the barber, who had been to shave 
him, had just left. The Admiral was a man of upwards 
of seventy years of age; he was a tall, thin man, and 
stooped a good deal. 

"As I have already stated, the carpenter left the 
quarter-deck and went below. In a very short time he came 
up again, and asked the lieutenant of the watch to right 
ship, and said again that the ship could not bear it ; but 
the lieutenant replied, with an oath, 'Sir, if you can 
manage the ship better than I can, you had better take 
the command/ Myself and a good many more were 
at the waist of the ship and at the gangways, and heard 
what passed, and as we knew the danger, we began to feel 
aggrieved; for there were some capital seamen aboard, 
who knew what they were about quite as well or better than 
the officers. 

"In a very short time, in a minute or two, I should 
think, the lieutenant ordered the drummer to be called to 
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beat to right ship* The drummer was called in a moment, 
but the ship was just then beginning to sink. I jumped 
off the gangway as soon as the drummer was called. 
There was no time for him to beat his drum, and I don't 
know that he even had time to get it. I ran down to my 
station, and by the time I got there the men were tumbling 
down the hatchways, one over another, to get to their 
stations as quick as possible to right ship. My station 
was at the third gun from the head of the ship, on the 
starboard side of the lower gun-deck, close by where the 
cable passes; indeed it was just abaft the bight of the 
cable. I said to the lieutenant of our gun, whose name was 
Carrell, for every gun has a captain and lieutenant (though 
they are only sailors), * Let us try to bouse our gun out 
without waiting for the drum, as it will help to right ship/ 
" We pushed the gun, but it ran back on us, and we could 
not start him. The water then rushed in at nearly all the 
portholes of the larboard side of the lower gun-deck, and I 
directly said to Carrell, ' Ned, lay hold of the ring-bolt and 
jump out at the porthole ; the ship is sinking and we shall 
all be drowned/ He laid hold of the ring-bolt, and jumped 
out at the porthole into the sea ; I believe he was drowned, 
for I never saw him afterwards. I immediately got out at 
the same porthole, which was the third from the head of 
the ship on the starboard side of the lower gun-deck, and 
when I had done so, I saw the porthole as full of heads as 
it could cram, all trying to get out. I caught hold of the 
best bower anchor, which was just above me, to prevent 
falling back again into the porthole, and seizing hold of a 
woman who was trying to get out at the same porthole, I 
dragged her out. The ship was full of Jews, women, and 
people selling all sorts of things. I threw the woman from 
me, and saw all the heads drop back again in at the port- 
hole i for the ship had got so much on her larboard side 
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that the starboard portholes were as upright as if the men 
had tried to get out of the top of a chimney, with nothing 
for their legs and feet to act upon. I threw the woman 
from me, and just after that moment the air that was 
between decks drafted out of the portholes very swiftly. 
It was quite a huff of wind, and it blew my hat off, for I 
had all my clothes on, including my hat. The ship then 
sunk in a moment. I tried to swim, but I could not swim 
a morsel, although I plunged as hard as I could, both hands 
and feet — the sinking of the ship drew me down so; 
indeed I think I must have gone down within a yard as 
low as the ship did. When the ship touched the bottom, 
the water boiled up a great deal, and then I felt that I 
could swim, and began to rise. 

" When I was about half-way up to the top of the water, 
I put my right hand on the head of a man that was nearly 
exhausted. He wore long hair, as many of the men at 
that time did; he tried to grapple me, and he put his 
four fingers into my right shoe alongside the outer edge 
of my foot. I succeeded in kicking my shoe off, and 
putting my hand on his shoulder, I shoved him away. I 
then rose to the surface of the water. 

" At the time the ship was sinking there was a barrel of 
tar on the starboard side of her deck, and that had rolled 
to the larboard and staved as the ship went down, and 
when I rose to the top of the water the tar was floating 
like fat on the top of a boiler. I got the tar about my 
hair and face, but I struck it away as well as I could, and 
when my head came above water I heard the cannon 
ashore firing for distress. I looked about me, and at the 
•distance of eight or ten yards from me I saw the main- 
topsail hailyard block above water ; the water was about 
thirteen fathoms deep, and at that time the tide was 
coming up. I swam to the main-topsail hailyard block, 
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got on it and sat upon it, and there I rode. The fore, 
main, and mizzen-tops were all above water, as were a part 
of the bowsprit and part. of the ensign-staff with the 
ensign upon it 

"In going down, the main-yard of the Royal George 
caught the boom of the rum-lighter and sunk her, and 
there is no doubt that this made the Royal George more 
upright in the water when sunk than she otherwise would 
have been, as she did not lie much more on her beam 
ends than small vessels often do when left dry on a bank 
of mud. 

" When I got on the main-topsail halyard block, I saw 
the Admiral's baker in the shrouds of the mizzen-top-mast, 
and directly after that the woman whom I had pulled out 
of the porthole came rolling by. I said to the baker, 
who was an Irishman named Robert Cleary, ' Bob, reach 
out your hand and catch hold of that woman ; that is a 
woman I pulled out of the porthole; I daresay she is 
not dead.' He said, 'I daresay she is dead enough; it is 
of no use to catch hold of her.' I replied, 'I daresay 
she is not dead/ He caught hold of the woman, and 
hung her head over one of the ratlins of the mizzen- 
shrouds, but a surf came and knocked her backwards, and 
away she went. A captain of a frigate which was lying 
at Spithead came up in a boat as fast as he could. I 
dashed out my left hand in a direction towards the woman 
as a sign to him. He saw it, and saw the woman. His 
men left off rowing, and they pulled the woman aboard 
their boat, and laid her on one of the thwarts. The cap- 
tain of the frigate called out to me, 'My man, I must 
take care of them that are in more danger than you.' I. 
said, ' I am safely moored now, sir/ There was a seaman 
named Hibbs hanging by his two hands from the main- 
stay; his name was Abel Hibbs, but he was called 
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Mouny, and as he hung from the main-stay the sea 
washed over him every now and then as much as a yard 
deep over his head ; and when he saw it coming he roared 
out. However, he was but a fool for that, for if he had 
kept himself quiet he would not have wasted his strength, 
and would have been able to take the chance of holding 
on so much the longer. The captain of the frigate had 
his boat rowed to the main-stay, but they got the stay 
over part of the head of the boat and were in great dan- 
ger before they got Hibbs on board. The captain of the 
frigate then got all the men that were in the different 
parts of the rigging, including myself and the baker, into 
his boat, and took us on board the Victory, where the 
doctors recovered the woman, but she was very ill for 
three or four days. On board the Victory I saw the body 
of the Carpenter lying on the hearth before the galley 
fire ; some women were trying to recover him, but he was 
quite dead. 

" The captain of the Royal George, who could not swim, 
was picked up and saved by one of our seamen. The lieu- 
tenant of the watch, I believe, was drowned. The number 
of persons who lost their lives I cannot state with any 
degree of accuracy, because of there being so many Jews, 
women, and other persons on board who did not belong to 
the ship. The complement of the ship was nominally a 
•thousand men, but it was not full. Some of the men were 
ashore, and sixty marines had gone ashore that morning. 

"The Government allowed five pounds each to the seamen 
who were on board and not drowned, for the loss of their 
things. I saw the list, and there were only seventy-five. 
A vast number of the best of the men were in the hold 
stowing away the rum casks ; they must all have perished, 
and so must many of the men who were slinging the casks 
in the sloop. Two of the three brothers belonging to the 
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Bloop perished, and the other was saved. I have no doubt 
that the men caught hold of each other, forty or fifty 
together, and drowned one another — those who could not 
swim catching hold of those who could ; and there is also 
little doubt that as many got into the launch as could 
cram into her, hoping to save themselves that way, and 
went down in her all together. 

" In a few days after the Royal George sank bodies would 
come up, thirty or forty nearly at a time. A body would 
rise, and come up so suddenly as to frighten any one. 
The watermen, there is no doubt, made a good thing of it ; 
they took from the bodies of the men their silver buckles, 
money, and watches, and then made fast a rope to their 
heels and towed them to land. 

" The water-cock ought to have been put to rights before 
the immense quantity of shot was put on board ; but if the 
lieutenant of the watch had given the order to right ship 
a couple, of minutes earlier, when the carpenter first spoke 
to him, nothing amiss would have happened, as three or 
four men at each tackle of the starboard guns would very 
soon have boused the guns all out and have righted the 
ship. At the time this happened, the Royal George was 
anchored by two anchors from the head. The wind was 
rather from the north-west — not much of it — only a bit 
of a breeze ; and there was no sudden gust or puff of wind 
which made her heel just before she sunk; it was the 
weight of metal and the water which dashed in through 
the portholes that sunk her. Indeed, I do not recollect 
that she had even what is called a stitch of canvas to keep 
her head steady as she lay at anchor." 

Such are the words of an eye-witness to the most fatal 
calamity that ever happened to a British ship. It may 
interest the reader to know that the woman who was 
saved, mainly by the instrumentality of the narrator of 
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the above, lived for more than fifty years afterwards, and 
attained to nearly fourscore years of age. 

The stories of shipwrecks and disasters at sea are 
innumerable, and every year adds to the sad and dismal 
record. It is only when some extraordinary event occurs, 
such as the total wreck of the Victory, Admiral Balchen, 
in 1744, with the loss of her whole crew of 1 100 souls, 
on the Casket Islands in the Channel, or the foundering 
of the Captain in recent times, that the whole world is 
shocked by the calamity. The ships lost every year are 
many, with thousands of lives and vast amounts of pro- 
perty ; yet now, after more than a century has passed, 
we still read with painful interest the story of the loss 
of the Royal George. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF GUY FAWKES 
AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 



The story of Guy fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot is 
known, in its main facts, to English-speaking people 
throughout the world. Every one knows that the design 
was to put down the Reformed religion and to restore 
the Papal power in England. The attempt to do this 
by armed force and foreign invasion in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth had been baffled by the defeat and 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. In the reign of 
James I., the successor of Elizabeth, the attempt was 
renewed by English traitors in the conspiracy known in 
history as the Gunpowder Plot. The design was to blow 
up the King and the royal family, with the chief estates 
of the realm, when assembled at Westminster for the 
opening of Parliament. In the confusion caused by such 
a catastrophe the standard of rebellion was to be raised, 
and the aid of foreign troops was again to be used in 
carrying out the revolution. How the plot was defeated 
by the arrest of one of the conspirators, Guy Fawkes, 
on the very morning of the fatal day, is also well known. 

When we say that the main facts are universally 
known, we must say so with some reservation. Some 
Roman Catholic histories and school-books deny that there 
was any "Popish plot" at all, and say that the events 
formed part of a mere political movement. In one of the 
most widely used manuals of modern history, under the 
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reign of King James VI. the Gunpowder Plot is not even 
mentioned. Under the pretext of not perpetuating re- 
ligions animosities, and not giving offence to Catholic 
fellow-citizens, the service of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for the wonderful deliverance has been removed from 
the English Book of Common Prayer, and every effort is 
u§ed to make the nation forget the horrible treason of 
that 5th of November 1605. It is the more incumbent 
on all who value our Protestant religion and the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty to do everything they can to 
keep alive the memory of Guy Fawkes and of the Gun- 
powder Plot. 

It is certain that many and various schemes were 
in those times discussed for promoting the Papal cause, 
frequent meetings being held by the leaders of the 
Catholics and their advisers, the Jesuits; but it is also 
certain that an Englishman, Robert Catesby, of Nor- 
thahiptonshire, was the first to suggest the diabolical 
design of destroying at one blow the Protestant King, 
the Prince of Wales, and the peers, prelates, and gentle- 
men opposed to the Papal party, when they assembled at 
the opening of Parliament in November 1605 to hear the 
royal speech from the throne. He took into his confidence 
at first only three persons, and to them imparted his secret 
plot — John Wright, Thomas Winter, and Thomas Percy 
of Scotton. John Wright was a distant connection of 
the Percies, and brother-in-law of Thomas Percy of 
Scotton, steward of the Earl of Northumberland. Thomas 
Percy had visited Edinburgh during Elizabeth's reign, 
and King James, ever crafty, and seeking to secure what 
influence he could, had promised, when he came to Eng- 
land, to "tolerate mass" if privately celebrated. This 
promise, if ever made, was now broken, and Percy was 
furious at the King's duplicity. Thomas Winter, having 
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occasion to be at Ostend, met there an old comrade, Gay 
or Guido Fawkes, to whom he disclosed the whole plot, 
as designed by the arch-conspirator Catesby. They re- 
turned to London together, Fawkes not only approving, 
but offering himself heart and soul for the carrying out 
the plot. Thomas Percy having been also admitted to 
the secret, these five, Catesby, Winter, Wright, Percy, 
and Fawkes, met at Catesby's lodgings in London. 

Catesby said that before he opened the particulars 
of his scheme they must all take a solemn oath of 
secrecy. To this they agreed, and a few days after- 
wards they met at a lonely house in what were then 
fields beyond St. Clement's Inn. The oath was one 
of Becrecy and of fidelity to each other, and of resolu- 
tion to take no needless rest till they had carried out 
their design. Catesby then led his companions to an 
upper room in the lone house, where a Jesuit missionary, 
named Father Gerard, was in attendance, and they united 
in partaking of Holy Communion after the manner of 
the Roman Catholic Church, confirming by this solemn 
act the oath which they had taken. 

When Catesby first propounded his plan of blowing 
up the whole of those assembled to hear the royal speech, 
some question was raised as to the destroying friends 
as well as foes in the common ruin. They resolved to 
submit this point, as a case of conscience, to Garnett, 
the principal of the Jesuits in England. The question 
put to Garnett was "whether, to effect a great good 
to the Church, the innocent might be exposed to the 
same doom as the guilty," and this was answered by 
Garnett in the affirmative. Thus fortified by the de- 
cision of so eminent a casuist, and having the un- 
questioned authority and sanction of the Holy Father 
at Rome for using force against heretical princes, even 
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to the putting them to death, the conspirators began 
their preparations. All these meetings and arrange- 
ments had been made during the year 1604. 

It was necessary, in the first place, to obtain premises 
as near as possible to the Houses of Parliament or old 
St. Stephen's Chapel. No difficulty occurred in effecting 
this, for an empty house was found with an out-building 
at the back, reared against the very wall of the Parlia- 
ment House. Percy, who had some official position con- 
nected with the royal household, and was obliged to 
live part of the year near the palace of Whitehall, not 
far off, hired the empty house, and there was nothing 
strange in his taking a house in that quarter. In this 
house the plotters met from time to time, and laid 
their plans for digging through the foundation wall of 
the Parliament House, under cover of the out-building. 
This was a work far heavier than they anticipated. The 
wall was prodigiously thick and strong, and they could 
make very small and slow progress in their mining, 
with imperfect tools and hands unused to such labour. 
No working-men could be employed, for fear of their 
being betrayed or suspicion being aroused. They were 
also obliged to work as silently as possible, and remit- 
tently, one of their number always on the watch to 
give notice of any being near the place, when they had 
to cease until notice was given that they might resume 
their digging. Every precaution had to be taken, even 
to the smuggling in stores of provisions, lest the frequent 
entrance of so many strange persons might attract atten- 
tion to the house. So they proceeded, with little respite 
from their toll, up to the end of February 1605. 

By this time some additional conspirators had been 
joined in the enterprise. There was Christopher, the 
younger brother of John Wright, also John Grant, a 
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Warwickshire man, was admitted, whose place, Norbrook, 
lay between Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon, described 
" as an accomplished but moody gentleman, whose strong 
mansion, walled and moated, seemed a suitable place 
for horses and ammunition." There was Robert Winter, 
elder brother of Thomas Winter, and brother-in-law of 
John Grant. Lastly, Thomas Bates, servant of Catesby, 
who was taken into the confederacy, chiefly because his 
master thought he had suspicion of something going 
on, and it was thought prudent to secure him, as they 
did all the others, by making them take the solemn 
oath of secrecy and fidelity. 

One day near the end of February, while at work in 
their mining, they were startled by hearing a loud 
rumbling noise nearly over their heads and beyond the 
wall at which they were working. For the moment they 
thought they were betrayed or in some way found out. 
After a short time of stillness, when no renewal of the 
noise was heard, Fawkes, ever the most daring, volunteered 
to go out to reconnoitre. He soon came back with the 
welcome intelligence that the noise was occasioned by 
a man named Bright, a coal merchant, whose stores were 
in a cellar immediately beneath the House of Lords, and 
who was going to sell off his stock of coals previous to 
removing to some other place of business. 

This appeared to these fanatical men a marked and 
wonderful interposition of Providence on their behalf. 
They were tired of this tedious and laborious work ; the 
wall was not nearly pierced, and they had begun to doubt 
if access was in this way possible to the House of Parlia- 
ment. Here was an opportunity! They had only to 
hire Bright's cellar and their labours were ended. 

Percy hired this cellar, no suspicion being caused 
by his doing so, for the reasons stated at the time he 
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took the empty house. The mine was abandoned, and 
to the coal-cellar the conspirators began to remove thirty- 
six barrels of gunpowder which they had gradually been 
accumulating in a house at Lambeth. When all the 
powder was safely moved, they covered the barrels with 
faggots and billets of wood, to give to the cellar the 
ordinary appearance of a storehouse of fuel. To Fawkes 
was intrusted the keeping of the vaulted cellar, and he 
assumed the name of Johnson, giving out to neighbours 
that he was a servant of Percy. All was securely under- 
neath in the month of May, and they had only to wait 
till the assembling of the Parliament at a later period of 
the year. Fawkes by this time had undertaken the main 
responsibility and risk of firing the powder at the proper 
time. Meanwhile, locking the door of the cellar, and 
carrying off the key, he was sent by the conspirators 
to Flanders, where he was well known, to procure military 
stores, and to intrigue with the officers abroad who were 
known to be disaffected to the English Government. 

As the chief interest of the story of the plot principally 
centres round Guy Fawkes, it may be well to give here 
the true account of his origin and career. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose he was a Spaniard or an Italian — a 
mistake to which the Christian name of " Guido " Fawkes 
may have given currency. He was an Englishman, born 
at York, and he received the name of Guy or Guye at 
his baptism in the Church of St. Michael-le-Belfry on 
1 6th April 1570. When examined before the Privy 
Council after his arrest in 1605, Fawkes himself testified 
that he was a native of York, adding that his father's 
name was Edward Fawkes, gentleman, a younger brother 
of the family, who died about thirty years before, leaving 
him a small patrimony, which was soon spent. 

Having this clue, we are able to trace the family and 
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the connections of the conspirator. The family of Fawkes 
of Farnley was one of the oldest and most influential 
apiong the gentry of Yorkshire. Farnley Hall is still 
the seat of the Fawkes family, and in Murray's York- 
shire Handbook and other guides an account is given of 
the treasures of antiquity and of art to be seen £here, 
including a splendid collection of pictures by Turner. 

The head of the house of Farnley in the early part of 
the fifteenth century was a John Fawkes, who died in 
1446, leaving three sons, the youngest of whom, Henry, 
settled at York. His son, William Fawkes, a notary or 
proctor in the ecclesiastical courts, and registrar of the 
Exchequer, married a daughter of William Haryngton, a 
wealthy merchant, and Lord Mayor of York in 1526. He 
had four children by this marriage, two sons and two 
daughters; the younger son, Edward, being the father of 
Guy Fawkes, whose baptism is recorded in 1 570. How 
this somewhat uncommon Christian name came into the 
family is not known, except that it was a favourite name 
in the neighbourhood of York, owing to the great popu- 
larity of Sir Guy Fairfax of Scotton, recorder of York 
in the reign of Edward IV., and afterwards one of the 
justices of the Court of King's Bench. 

The widow of old William Fawkes lived to the age of 
eighty-five, and was buried in York Minster in 1575. In 
her will, dated 22nd August 1570, she leaves to her infant 
grandson Guy her " best whistle " and " one ould angele 
of gould." Edward Fawkes survived his mother only a 
few years; dying intestate, the whole of his real estate 
went to his only son, Guy, as heir-at-law. 

The boy was left fatherless before his ninth birthday. 
That his education was not neglected we learn from an 
incidental remark in Strype's " Life of Sir John Cheke," 
where he says that Sir Thomas, eldest son of Henry Cheke, 
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was "bred in a school at York, where he had two memor- 
able schoolfellows, though of very different reputations — 
the one, Morton, Bishop of Durham, and the other, Guy 
Fawkes." The school where these afterwards notable 
men received their education was the Free School in 
"Le Horse Fayre, ,, originally founded by the royal 
charter of Philip and Mary, and under the protection of 
the Dean and Chapter of York Minster. 

That the parents of Guy Fawkes, and also his grand- 
mother, were Protestants, and members of the Church of 
St. Michael-le-Belfry, we have documentary proof. In 
1585, when Guy was in his fifteenth year, his uncle 
Thomas Fawkes died, leaving the bulk of his property 
to his two surviving nieces, and to their brother only the 
following trifling bequest : " To Guy Fawkes, my nephew, 
my gold ring, and my bedde, and one pair of sheets with 
the appurtenances." Nothing is said in the will about 
Guy's mother, from which circumstance it is inferred that 
she must have been already married to her second husband, 
Dionis Baynbrigge, a gentleman resident at Scotton, 
which in the latter part of the sixteenth century was the 
residence of several ancient families of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The Percies of Scotton were also zealous Romanists, 
and to that family it is supposed that Percy the con- 
spirator belonged. His wife was a sister of two of the 
conspirators, John and Christopher Wright, all these 
being perverts through the influence of Percy himself, a 
pervert, and described as "an enthusiastic devotee." 

These details are given in order to explain clearly how 
Guy Fawkes, by his residence at Scotton with his step- 
father, was thrown into the society of Percy, his connec- 
tion with the Wrights, and also of three others of the 
conspirators, Thomas, Robert and John Winter. The 
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Winters belonged to an old Worcestershire family, but 
their mother was sister of Sir William Ingeby of Ripley, 
whose property was near Scotton, and the Winters were 
often in that neighbourhood. Surrounded by such in- 
fluences in his early life, we understand how Guy Fawkes 
was led to abandon the principles in which he had been 
educated at York, and to be imbued with that fanaticism 
which led him to take so prominent a part in the nefarious 
plot. 

On attaining his twenty-first year, Guy Fawkes came 
into possession of the property left to him on the death 
of his father. This property, consisting of various tene- 
ments and lands in and near York, he sold, and in the 
following year he quitted England, first going to serve as 
a soldier of fortune in the Spanish army in the Nether- 
lands. He was present at the taking of Calais by the 
Archduke Albert in 1596. He gained the notice of Sir 
Thomas Stanley by his courage and skill in military 
affairs, and was by him intrusted with an important pri- 
vate mission to Madrid, where he went along with Thomas 
Winter. Again, in 1603, he was sent by Sir Thomas 
Stanley and Father Baldwin from Brussels into Spain 
to join Christopher Wright on his embassy to Philip II., 
immediately after the death of Queen Elizabeth. The 
object of this mission was to arrange with Philip to bring 
a Spanish army to Milford Haven, when a foice raised by 
the Roman Catholics in England would join him. When 
the attempt to resist the accession of James I. of Scotland 
to the throne was frustrated, the English Catholics com- 
menced the conspiracy of which the Gunpowder Plot was 
the outcome. 

Returning to the course of the narrative, we have seen 
that Guy Fawkes, alias Johnson, the servant of Percy, 
had left everything prepared in the cellar under the House 
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of Lords. On returning to England from Flanders in the 
summer of 1605, he found everything just as he left it. 
No one had disturbed the cellar, of whict he had the key 
in his pocket. The conspirators found that the meeting 
of Parliament was prorogued, first till October, and again 
till the 5th of November. As there had been a previous 
prorogation, this second putting off the time of meeting 
caused some anxiety to the plotters, who thought it 
possible that their designs had been discovered, thinking 
no reason apparent for the prorogation to November. 
One of their number, Thomas Winter, accordingly went 
to the House in October, and his report was that there 
seemed to be no sign of any uneasiness or apprehension, 
the ceremony being gone through with easy indifference, 
and the few members present being heard to converse on 
trifling topics as they left the House. 

The delay, however, proved disastrous to the conspirators. 
None of them had any money except Catesby, and his 
funds were exhausted. It became necessary to get supplies 
from others. Two men of wealth and position, Sir Everard 
Digby and Francis Tresham, were accordingly taken into 
the secret. Two of Tresham's sisters were married to 
Catholic peers, and he was also connected by marriage 
with Lord Monteagle. They also thought it prudent to 
take one Rookwood into the plot, and a poor gentleman, 
Kay, the owner of the house at Lambeth where the powder 
had been kept, and whose talk about its removal might 
have raised suspicion. The mere increase of numbers was 
perilous as to the secret being kept, but the actual dis- 
covery of the plot was due to another cause, now to be 
narrated. 

As the day approached, the terrible 5 th of November, 
the conspirators had several secret consultations at a wild 
solitary place, a house called White Webbs, near Enfield 
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Chase. Everything was here settled for the events of 
the fatal day. Guy Fawkes was engaged to fire the 
mine by means of a slow-burning match, allowing him 
time to escape before the actual explosion, which was 
timed to take place after Parliament had commenced its 
sitting. 

As the time drew near, the anxiety was renewed as to 
the destruction of friend and foe alike, and this con- 
sideration specially weighed on the mind of Francis Tres- 
ham, whose two sisters were married to Lord Stourton and 
Lord Monteagle, both Catholic peers. Tresham was earnest, 
at the last conference at White Webbs, that some warn- 
ing should be given to these peers to keep from attend- 
ing the meeting of Parliament. Percy then began to be 
eager to save his relation and patron the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and Kay, the decayed gentleman of Lambeth, 
was equally anxious to save Lord Mordaunt, who had 
been his benefactor, and had given food and shelter to 
his wife and children. Others expressed their desire to 
give warning to the youthful Earl of Arundel. Catesby, 
the most hardened of all villains, was annoyed by these 
signs of what he thought weakness, and he assured them 
that hardly any Catholics would be present at the meet- 
ing of Parliament, seeing that they knew they could not 
prevent the passing of new penal laws against their re- 
ligion. "But," added Catesby, "with all that, rather 
lhan the project should not take effect, if they were as 
dear to me as mine own son, they must all be blown up." 
So the matter was left, and they separated, to await the 
event fixed for the 5th of November. This last con- 
sultation took place near the end of October. 

On one of those autumn evenings, Lord Monteagle 
was sitting at supper in his house at Hoxton, when his 
servant entered the room and handed a letter to him. 
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" Where does this come from ? " asked his Lordship, 
seeing the letter was directed to himself, bat in very in- 
different handwriting, which he did not recognise. The 
servant could not say; all he knew was that the letter 
was delivered at the door of the mansion, by a stranger, 
he thought, though it was so dark that he could not dis- 
tinctly see the man's face who brought it. " What sort 
of a man was he ? " the master wished to know, as he held 
the letter in his hand unopened. " A tall man, my lord, 
a serving-man, belike." " Does he wait ? " " No, your 
Lordship; he went away directly he had given me the 
letter." As nothing more could be gathered from the 
servant, Lord Monteagle opened the letter. " What folly 
is this ? " he muttered to himself, as he glanced at a line 
or two of the strange epistle, and turned over the leaf 
and saw that it was neither signed nor dated* "Here, 
sir, please read it to me aloud, and save me the trouble 
of spelling it out," he added, handing the letter to one of 
the gentlemen of his household, sitting with him at table. 
The gentleman took it and read ; and as the letter is a 
curiosity in its way, it is here given in its original and 
strange spelling, and with entire absence of capital letters 
and stops. Here it is : — 

" mi lord out of the love i beare to some of youer friends i have 
a caer of youer preservacion therefor i would advyse as yowe tender 
youer lye to devyse some exscuse to shift of youer attendance at 
this parleameant for god & man hathe concurred to punish the 
wickedness of this tyme & thinke not slightly e of this advertis- 
ment but retyere youre self into youre contrie wheare yowe may 
expect the event in safti for though e theare be no apparence of anni 
stir yet i saye they shall receyve a terrible blowe this parleament 
& yet they shall not seie who hurts them this councel is not to be 
contemned because it maye do yowe good and can do yowe no 
harme for the dangere is passed as soon as yowe have burnt the 
letter and i hope god will give yowe the grace to make good use 
of it to whose holy proteccion i commend yowe." 
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What could be the meaning of this strange anony- 
mous letter? Lord Monteagle's first thought was that 
it was a silly hoax, meant to frighten him; but then 
some of the expressions led him to think more seriously 
of what might be hidden beneath the mysterious warnings. 
For instance, it referred to the approaching meeting of 
Parliament, which had been fixed for the 5th of November, 
and spoke about a terrible blow that was to be given to 
this Parliament, from which Lord Monteagle, one of the 
Lords of Parliament, would be safe if he would take good 
advice and stay in the country. This did not look quite 
a joke ; it was too real.. 

" It passes my wit to spell out its meaning, ,, thought 
the puzzled nobleman ; " and though I may perhaps get 
laughed at for my pains, I will put the letter into the 
hands of those who are more clever at such things than 
I am " — meaning the Ministers of State, with whom, 
though a Eoman Catholic, Lord Monteagle was on 
friendly terms. So, though it was then late, the noble- 
man put the letter in his pocket, and, starting off that 
same evening to Westminster, showed it to as many of 
the members of the King's Council as he could find at their 
posts. These Lords of the Council thanked Monteagle 
for the pains he had taken and the confidence he had 
shown, and begged permission to keep the letter to show 
to the King. The truth is that the mysterious warnings 
it contained corresponded very closely with some hints 
they had received from other quarters of a desperate 
conspiracy which was going on, though they had as 
yet got no certain intelligence of it. The letter was 
valuable, therefore, because it gave some sort of informa- 
tion not only of danger to the Government, but also of 
the time, and place, and character of that peril. 

King James was at that time forty miles away in the 
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country, in the pleasant neighbourhood of Royston, in 
Hertfordshire. It was the hunting season, and the King 
fancied that he was fond of this country sport, though he 
was so timid and awkward a rider that, to prevent his 
falling from his horse, a peculiarly-shaped padded saddle, 
which made such an event almost an impossibility, was 
contrived for his especial use. Being thus recreating 
himself the King did not return to London for several 
days, during which time some of the Council had pretty 
well spelt out the meaning of the letter, aided as they 
were by other secret information they no doubt continued 
to receive, and the inquiries they as secretly made. 

According to the story generally received, it was 
James's wonderful sagacity and penetration that first 
discovered the meaning of the mysterious epistle — 
concluding that some sudden danger was preparing by 
gunpowder; and that it would be advisable, before the 
meeting of Parliament, to inspect all the vaults under 
the House. But it is proved beyond a doubt that both 
Cecil, the Prime Minister, and Suffolk, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, had read the riddle several days previously, and had 
communicated it to several Lords of the Council before the 
subject was mentioned to the King. But as this was an 
opportunity of flattering James on the qualities in which 
he most prided himself, the courtly Ministers proclaimed 
to the public that all the merit of the discovery was 
his. 

It is just possible that the King, on the matter being 
brought before him, thought of another fatal explosion, 
when his own father, Darnley, had met a violent death, 
and he may have feared a similar disaster might be 
threatened. 

The fact that Lord Monteagle had received a warning 
letter, and had handed it over to the Government, was 
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soon known by the conspirators, it being communicated 
the very next day after to Thomas Winter by the person 
who had read it to his Lordship at the supper-table. And 
this proves that, besides the actual plotters, there were 
others who not only knew or guessed that a great con- 
spiracy was on foot, but also sympathised in the design 
of bringing back Popery as the established religion of 
England. 

As soon as Winter heard of this letter, he went to his 
friend Catesby. 

"We have a traitor among us," said he, when he had 
given the alarming intelligence. 

" If there be one, it is Tresham. I have never been 
easy since he was admitted into our company, though he 
is my relation/' said the arch-conspirator. 

Three days after this, Tresham returned to town, and 
received a message requesting him to meet his dear friends, 
Catesby and Thomas Winter, at their lone house on Enfield 
Chase. He obeyed the summons; and then, says the 
historian, "they directly charged Tresham with having 
written the letter to Monteagle ; and while they accused 
and he defended himself, they fixed their searching eyes 
on his countenance. It was clear and firm, his voice 
faltered not; he swore the most solemn oaths that he 
was ignorant of the letter, and they let him go " — little 
thinking, probably, how narrowly he had escaped instant 
death by assassination. 

The first thing Catesby and Winter did, on their 
return to London from Enfield Chase, was to send their 
friend Fawkes (who had not heard of the letter) to the 
fatal vault to see if all were right there. On his presently 
reporting that he had found all things just as they had 
been left, they " told him of the letter, and excused them- 
selves for having placed him in such danger without a 
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warning." But lie showed no fear, and said he was sure 
no one could enter the vault without his knowledge. 

Matters continued in this state, without any fresh 
alarm to the conspirators, until the 3rd of November, 
which was Sunday. Lord Monteagle's gentleman, who 
seems to have been a spy of the gaug, warned them that 
" the King had seen the letter, and made great account 
on it." Upon this, Thomas Winter sought another in- 
terview with Tresham in Lincoln's Inn Walk. Tresham 
seemed in great excitement and anxiety, and said he 
believed they were all lost men unless they saved them- 
selves by instant flight. But the infatuated men would 
not flee, nor did Tresham himself either flee or seek 
concealment. Catesby and others were convinced that 
Tresham was in communication with Lord Monteagle, 
and perhaps with Lord Cecil. Percy urged that they 
should wait to see what the following day would bring 
forth, before they thought of other measures. It would 
be time enough then to escape, if necessary, as a ship, 
hired with Tresham's money, lay in the Thames ready 
to slip her cable at a moment's notice. As to Guy 
Fawkes, the coolest and most daring of the whole of 
the conspirators, he declared that nothing would move 
him from his purpose; and, to prove his determination, 
he avowed his intention of repairing at once to the vault 
and keeping watch there all that night. 

Of the conspirators, the larger number were in London. 
Sir Everard Digby and one or two others were, however, 
at his country seat in Rutlandshire, where he was collecting 
a great number of his friends, under the pretext of a grand 
hunting party, and preparing to act as soon as the blow 
was first struck. Catesby and John Wright left London 
on the afternoon of the 4th to join them. On the same 
afternoon the King's Ministers were maturing their plans 
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for the defeat of the plot and the arrest of as many of the 
conspirators as possible. They determined to do nothing 
to interrupt the design until the night before the assem- 
bling of Parliament. On the afternoon of Monday the 
Lord Chamberlain and one or two attendants went quietly 
to Hie Houses of Parliament, making their visit appear as 
if it were only in order to see that all arrangements were 
duly made for the ceremonies of the ensuing day. Lord 
Monteagle was one of those who accompanied the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Suffolk, in inspecting the House. 
Descending to the basement, they pushed open the door of 
the cellar formerly rented by Mr. Bright, and, on entering, 
found themselves in presence of a tall man standing near 
what seemed a huge pile of wood. " Who may you be ? " 
said the Lord Chamberlain to Guy Fawkes, who pretended 
to be surprised at the sudden intrusion. But in as quiet 
and cool a way as possible he replied, "lama servant of 
Mr. Percy, one of his gracious Majesty's pensioners, and I 
have care of his coals and wood." " Your master has laid 
in a good stock of fuel," the Lord Chamberlain replied, as 
he retired with apparent unconcern, but with an inward 
certainty that he had found out what he wanted to know* 
and that beneath that pile of fuel was the secret of the 
terrible blow which " the Parliament was to receive, and 
yet not see who hurts theni," at which the mysterious 
letter had hinted. 

Guy Fawkes or Johnson had behaved with great cool- 
ness, and acted the part of Percy's serving-man to per- 
fection. He thought it well, however, to go and inform 
Percy of what had happened. They did not think that 
this was more than a casual visit, and did not believe in 
the danger of the position. So Percy remained in his 
house, and Fawkes after a little time, having changed 
some part of his dress, went back to the vault, prepared, 
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when the time came, to set fire to the train-match he 
had laid, and not till then to look after his personal 
safety. 

The State Council assembled that night, and the Lord 
Chamberlain reported what he had seen in the vault. The 
remark was made that the quantity of fuel was far greater 
than Mr. Percy could require, and an order was given for 
a more thorough search being made that night. The 
Sheriff, Sir Thomas Knyvett, with a guard of soldiers, 
was ordered to be ready for the purpose. 

Midnight had struck on the Abbey clock. The night 
was dark, and there was deep silence all around. The 
Sheriff and his guard remained concealed in the shade of 
the buildings. It was nearly two o'clock in the morning, 
when Fawkes carefully and noiselessly opened the d©or, 
and, all unconscious of the presence of the watchers, 
stepped out as if to breathe the fresh air and stretch his 
limbs, and perhaps to see what kind of a night it was. In 
an instant he was seized by Sir Thomas Knyvett and 
the soldiers, who closed upon him. He made a desperate 
effort to free himself, and to make for the cellar, as he 
afterwards declared, with the purpose of firing the train 
and perishing in the ruins, now that the plot was discovered. 
But he was at once pinioned, and dragged away. They 
found him dressed and booted as if for a journey, a horse, 
as was afterwards found, being already saddled to carry 
him to the ship in the river, after he had done his deadly 
work. 

Guy Fawkes was marched off by some of the soldiers, 
others remaining to complete the search of the cellar. 
There they found two huge hogsheads and above thirty 
smaller barrels of gunpowder, covered with piles of fire- 
wood and billets, and also mixed with pieces of iron, by 
which, as with chain-shot, the explosion would be more 
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deadly. The train was laid from the doorway, so that 
the firer might have time to escape. In a corner behind 
the door was a dark lantern with a light. This lantern 
is still to be seen in the Ashmolean Muse'um at Oxford. 

Three matches for firing the train were found in the 
villain's pocket. He had a watch, a scarce article in those 
days, and only carried by people of wealth and position* 
Thus he would know the exact time to set fire to the train. 
Bound hand and foot, he was kept in durance vile till the 
Council could again be summoned. This was in the King's 
presence : in fact, in his own apartments in the palace — in 
the royal bedchamber. After a brief examination, in which 
he openly avowed his purpose of blowing up the assembled 
Parliament, with the King and his family, the King asked 
how he could have the heart to plot the destruction of so 
many persons who had done him no harm, " and my poor 
children," the King added, " who would have been among 
the victims of your cruel treason ? " " Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies," was the only reply, which 
the prisoner gave in a sullen way. Asked if he had 
any accomplices, he would give no answer, and the Coun- 
cil seeing from his insolent and almcsb defiant de- 
meanour that no information could be then obtained, 
resolved that he should be sent to the Tower of London, 
which he entered by the Traitor's Gate ; and that means 
should there be used to force confession from him. These 
means, according to the cruel usage of the times, implied 
severe torture. Fawkes resolutely refused to give the 
names of his accomplices. He continued firm in this 
silence, and appeared to be fearless; confessing, at the 
same time, his own part in the plot, and glorying in it, 
with regret that it *was tiot successfully carried out. He 
had, let it be observed, previously received the sacrament 
and received priestly absolution, so that in his fanaticism 
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he felt assured that his death would only be the certain 
entrance into Paradise ! 

The discovery of these accomplices was soon made, 
without being extracted by the torture of the rack on 
Fawkes. They betrayed themselves by their wild pro- 
ceedings. Some of them had taken up a position on 
Highgate heights, where they remained in anxious expec- 
tation of the result of the explosion. Others were already 
on their way to join Catesby and Rookwood and Grant at 
Sir Everard Digby 's place in Warwickshire. The tidings 
of the failure of the plot and of the arrest of Guy Fawkes 
spread through the city and to all the country round 
with marvellous rapidity. The conspirators fled with 
hot .haste, and galloping on the Great North Road like 
madmen, they threw their cloaks into the hedges as they 
hurried on, to make their ride lighter. Of course there 
was a hue and cry after them, and all that the fugitives 
thought of was to put as many miles between themselves 
and London as fast as possible. Some of them rode 
eighty miles that day, and reached the hunting-seat of 
Sir Everard Digby, startling those who were assembled 
there by their sudden arrival, and themselves pale and 
staggering with fatigue. There was no need to announce 
the failure of the plot, for those in the secret knew that 
they were bearers of evil tidings. 

All the guests at Sir Everard Digby's were not, how- 
ever, in the secret of the plot. They knew that they 
were invited for no mere bunting expedition, for all were 
gentlemen of the Roman Catholic religion, and they knew 
that the summons was for some political design. Per- 
ceiving the anxiety and dismay of their host, and of those 
who arrived in such hot haste from the south, the majority 
of the guests took alarm, and when the next morning 
dawned they had disappeared, leaving Digby, Catesby, 
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Percy, Rookwood, and the other plotters at Dunchurch, 
with a few servants and retainers. 

Catesby, finding that they were deserted by their 
friends, suggested to his fellow-conspirators that they 
should proceed rapidly towards Wales, where he knew 
that they had many sympathisers and could raise the 
standard of revolt Taking horse, they rode through 
Warwick, seizing there some cavalry horses, leaving in 
their places their own tired steeds, and hence went to 
Grant's house at Norbrook, were they were joined by a 
few. retainers, and where they procured some arms. 
Thence they rode across Warwickshire and part of 
Worcestershire, towards a house belonging to one of 
their friends, Stephen Littleton. This farm-house was 
called Holbeach, where they arrived on the night of 
Thursday, the 7th of November. On their way they 
called on several Catholics to arm and follow them, but 
"not one man,", said Sir Everard Digby, "came to take 
our part, though we had expected so many." 

Meanwhile the alarm had spread through all the country 
side, and the Sheriff of Worcestershire, summoning the 
posse comitatus or armed force of the county as he went, 
was marching upon the house at Holbeach. Here it was 
evident that the last stand had to be made, for it was 
impossible to go on to Wales, or make escape in any way 
now. The conspirators resolved to defend themselves in 
the horae and yard at Holbeach. This was the 8th of 
November. During that night the serving-men mostly 
stole away. Sir Everard Digby also went out, to bring 
up succours, as he said ; and Stephen Littleton, who had 
been admitted to knowledge of the plot, got out of the 
house and fled through fear. Singular to say, Catesby, 
the contriver of "the gunpowder plot," was that night 
nearly killed by an explosion of powder laid out before a 
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fire to dry, and lie was terribly injured, as well, as one or 
two of the others. Eobert Winter, filled with horror and ' 
affright at what he declared was a judgment of God, 
left the hduse soon after the explosion, and came up with 
Stephen Littleton in a wood hard by, where they were 
joined by Thomas Bates, the servant of Catesby, who also 
made his escape. 

About noon, Sir Richard Walsh, the Sheriff, surrounded 
the mansion, and summoned the rebels to surrender. 
This they refused to do, preferring to die where they were 
to the horrid and shameful death to which they would be 
exposed after trial and conviction. Upon this the Sheriff 
ordered one part of his company to set fire to the house, 
and another to make assault on the gates of the court- 
yard. The scene that ensued has been often depicted by 
artists, and in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1892 
there was a striking picture by an associate of the Academy, 
Ernest Crofts, entitled "The Conspirators' Last Stand." 
In the catalogue we read, " The Sheriff with his posse comi- 
tatus, after some firing into the courtyard, made good 
his entry by breaking down the gates. The struggle 
was short and fierce, and when all was over, Catesby and 
Percy, Jack Wright and his brother Kit, lay where they 
had fallen, shot to death, and the others, wounded and 
exhausted, were prisoners in the hands of their pur- 
suers." 

The story goes that Catesby and Thomas Winter, others 
say Percy, standing back to back, were shot through with 
two bullets from one musket. Winter was severely but 
not mortally wounded, for he was afterwards taken to 
London and tried. Catesby managed to crawl into the 
house, and seizing a figure of the Virgin which stood 
in the vestibule, clasped it to his bosom and expired. 
John and Christopher Wright were shot down, and Percy 
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died of his wounds next day. Book wood, who had been 
badly injured by the explosion in the night, was seized 
in the house and made prisoner. Of those who had 
previously escaped, Sir Everard Digby was overtaken 
near Dudley by the hue and cry ; Stephen Littleton, the 
owner of Holbeach, was found concealed in a house at 
Hagley, along with Robert Winter. Bates was arrested 
in Staffordshire, and Kay or Keyes, of the Lambeth 
house, was seized in Warwickshire ; and all the survivors 
were taken to London, and confined in the Tower for 
trial. There also Tresham was taken, having never left 
London, where he was arrested on November the 1 2th, four 
days after the death or seizure of the other conspirators. 

The details of the examination and trial of the prisoners 
are given in state papers and other official records. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon them here. There was no 
difficulty in bringing home the guilt to all the prisoners. 
There were eight on trial, for Tresham, to save his own 
life, was willing to turn informer, and told all he knew. 

The demeanour of the others was various, but generally 
they avowed their purpose and expressed regret at the 
failure of the enterprise. They believed, on the strength 
of the Papal teaching, that it was a service to God to rid 
the world of heretics, and that the end justified any 
means used for their destruction. The Church of Rome 
has never repudiated the right to suppress what it deems 
heresy by fire and sword, if only it had the power. 

The men who planned and plotted against the reformed 
faith in those old times are in our day being canonised 
in Rome, while we in England are too much forgetful 
of God's merciful protection and providential deliverances. 
The old form of thanksgiving, removed from the Book 
of Common Prayer, had a special collect in remembrance 
of the deliverance from " the gunpowder treason," and 
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another collect expressed thanksgiving for the new deli- 
ver anc 3 of the Church and nation on the anniversary of 
the same day, the 5th of November, in 1688, by the 
happy arrival of King William III., when England was 
again in peril through Popish machinations. May God 
still be our protector ! 

Returning to the trial and the execution of the con- 
spirators; sentence of death was pronounced according 
to the barbarous mode of executing traitors then in use, 
and the whole eight underwent this sentence, carried out 
on two separate days, the 30th and 31st of January 1606. 
It must be remembered that there was nothing special 
in the treatment of these malefactors. Legal processes 
and punishments were all cruel and barbarous in those 
timea All persons guilty of treason and rebellion were 
thus treated, whatever their creed might be. It was 
not as Papists, but as traitors of deepest dye, that these 
men suffered. Their sufferings were short and slight 
compared with what were common in other lands in those 
times. In the days of the Inquisition the most horrible 
and prolonged tortures were inflicted, not for crimes, 
but simply for professing Christian truth against Popish 
errors. 

Of the scenes of those days we have an account in a 
curious and quaint tract, written evidently by an eye- 
witness, and published soon after the executions. The 
title-page runs thus: "A brief discourse upon the 
arraignment and execution of the eight traitors, Digby, 
the two Winters, Grant, Rookwood, Keyes, Bates, and 
Johnson alias Faulkes; four of whom were executed in 
Paules-Church-yard, in London, upon Thursday, January 
30; the other four, in the old Palace yard, in West- 
minster, over against the Parliament House, upon Friday 
the next following." 
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In the earlier part of this tract, the writer gives a 
description of the appearance of the men, and of their 
conduct at the trial. He tells how in their imprisonment 
in the Tower " they seemed to feel no part of fear, either 
by the wrath of God, the doom of justice, or the shame 
of sin; but lived, as it were, with seared consciences, 
senseless of grace." When they came from the Tower 
to Westminster (by the river), " before they came into the 
Hall, they made some half-hour's stay or more in the 
Star Chamber; whither being brought, and remaining 
till the court was all ready to hear them, and according 
to the law give judgment to them, it was strange to 
ncte their carriage, even on their very countenances; 
some hanging down the head, as if their hearts were full 
of doggedness, and others forcing a stern look, as if they 
could fear death, never seeming to pray except it were 
by the dozen on their beads, and taking tobacco as if 
hanging were no trouble to them; saying little but in 
commendation of their conceited religion, craving mercy 
of neither God nor the King for their offences." 

" Now being come into the Hall, and at the bar stand- 
ing to answer their indictments, they all pleaded not 
guilty ; but were all found guilty." 

The description of the executions at St. Paul's Church 
Yard, and at Westminster, is painful to read. Guy 
Fawkes was among the four who were drawn on hurdles 
from the Tower to Westminster. He was the last to 
ascend the scaffold. "Last of all came Fawkes, alias 
Johnson, who would have set fire to the powder. His 
body being weak with torture and sickness, he was scarce 
able to go up the ladder, but yet with much ado, by the 
help of the hangman, went high enough to break his 
neck with the fall. He made no long speech, but after 
a sort seeming to be sorry for his offence, asked a kind 
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of forgiveness of the King and the State, for his bloody 
intent ; and then with his crosses and his idle ceremony, 
made his end upon the gallows and the block, to the 
great joy of the beholders that the land was ended of so 
wicked a villain." 
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Of all the volcanoes of the world, the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the grandest, is the giant cone of Cotopaxi 
in the Andes. It is a volcano of perpetual activity, and 
has been so ever since it had a name in history. There 
are loftier mountains, which have once been active, and 
there are active volcanoes with larger craters, yielding 
greater quantities of lava and more tremendous in their 
eruptions, but the summit of Cotopaxi, so far as is known, 
has the greatest absolute elevation above the level of the 
sea, and is in constant and continuous action. Some 
volcanic mountains there are in the same region, such 
as Cayembe, a grand snow-clad mountain, almost under 
the equator, but they are dormant, if not extinct. Coto- 
paxi has been a scene of busy activity ever since it was 
known, with occasional paroxysms of unusual energy, but 
never wholly quiet or at rest 

La Condamine, in his book of American travels, relates 
that in 1743 flames rose at least two thousand feet above 
the top of the mountain. He was anxious to attempt an 
ascent, but as no one would accompany him, he had to 
abandon the project. Humboldt, at the beginning of this 
century, was also desirous to make the ascent, but came 
to the conclusion that it was not possible to reach the 
brink of the crater. The earliest successful ascent was 
made by Dr. W. Eeiss of Berlin on November 27, 1872. 
Dr. Stubel of Dresden in 1873, and Dr. Wolf of Ecuador 
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in 1877 also reached the summit; and lastly, Max von 
Thielmann in 1878, a notice of whose journey appeared 
in the Alpine Journal of that autumn. None of these 
travellers stayed very long on the summit, and none of 
them explored more than the outside of the crater ; their 
narratives also presenting considerable differences in 
respect to the height of the mountain as well as in 
matters of detail. It was the ambition of Mr. Edward 
Whymper, while in Ecuador, to make more observation, 
and if possible to pass a whole night on the summit. 
This he accomplished in February 1881, remaining on the 
summit during twenty-six hours, from mid-day of the 
1 8th until 2 p.m. of the 19th, and of the experiences of 
that night on Cotopaxi he has given a full account in 
his book of " Travels among the Andes." 

They started from Machachi for Cotopaxi on February 
14, 1 88 1. The party consisted of Mr. E. Whymper and 
the Carrels, Jean Antoine and Louis, Mr. Perring, the 
interpreter, six natives of Machachi as porters, three 
arrieros or muleteers with nine mules, and taking with 
them two sheep. It was the intention to make straight 
for the mountain, but a violent storm drove them for 
refuge into Pedregal, a little hamlet consisting of a farm 
and a few cottages. In a ruined chapel there they 
remained for the night. On the morning of the 15 th 
the journey was renewed, and after passing much rough 
ground, laborious for the beasts of burden, they halted 
a little before 4 p.m. They had unexpectedly hit on the 
very place where Von Thielmann had stopped, as they 
found there a bottle containing the record of his journey. 
It was not a very eligible camping-ground, lacking the 
two necessaries of water and wood; but the one was 
obtained by half the party going upwards in search of 
mow, and the others descended a long way in quest of 
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scrub, the leader remaining in camp, cook, journalist, and 
cattle-tender. The height at which the camp was pitched, 
we should have mentioned, was 15,136 feet above the sea. 
One of the sheep had been slaughtered, and choice por- 
tions had been cut and placed in pots and kettles to be 
stewed, a good feed having been promised to all the 
foragers on their return. The hours of their absence 
proved miserable ones to the camp-watcher. The fire 
could not be made to burn up, and when it did at last 
light up by dint of blowing, the surviving sheep took to 
its heels, and was only recovered after a long chase, and 
dragged back to the tent. Meanwhile the great pot had 
boiled over, and turning over into the volcanic ash, nearly 
extinguished the fire, and caused the whole of the mutton 
to be covered with gritty slime. The amateur cook had 
not been successful, but did his best to make the mess 
presentable before the return of the men. 

The night of the I5th-i6th passed without excitement, 
but in the morning it seemed advisable to improve the 
shelter for the people, and to sort them off, for there 
were too many mouths to feed. The Machachi men were 
told that they might all go home, or might stop if they 
pleased, a silvered cross being offered in addition to their 
pay as an inducement. The oldest of the lot and two 
others, after reverently kissing the cross, said they would 
stay; the others returned down the mountain to their 
homes. 

The weather of the 17th was much the same as on the 
day before, but little was seen of the summit of the 
crater. The noises heard from the interior on the pre- 
vious day had ceased, but about seven in the morning, 
the summit of the cone being for a few minutes visible, 
vast clouds of steam were seen continuously issuing, 
rolling up over the edge of the crater, and drifting 
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♦away towards the north. Storms of hail frequently came 
on ; and both here and afterwards when encamped higher 
up, flashes of lightning appeared in uncomfortable if not 
dangerous proximity, conveying the impression that the 
atmosphere was saturated with electricity. 

The preparations for a move to the summit were now 
completed. The tent was left standing and well pro- 
visioned, in case they had to make a precipitate retreat 
The morning of the 18th was unusually fine, and the 
upper part of the cone was free from clouds during 
several hours. Jean Antoine Carrel was started off with 
two natives at 5.20 a.m., all the others following at about 
6 A.M., catching up the advance party when they were 
about 17,000 feet above the sea. Fine views were ob- 
tained of several lofty mountains, especially of Antisana 
(19,335), bearing RE. by E., at about twenty-eight miles' 
distance, and Cayembe (19,186), which Mr. Whymper well 
examined with his telescope, in anticipation of a future 
visit and ascent The position of Cotopaxi itself is about 
forty -three geographical miles south of the equator, and 
thirty geographical miles south-east of the city of Quito. 

As yet there had been very little of hard labour in 
climbing. The ascent was gradual, along a ridge sloping 
down from the crater towards a lower mountain, Rumi- 
nahui The lower camp was about 8600 feet from the 
nearest part of the crater, and in this distance they rose 
4500 feet Isolated snow-patches commenced at about 
15450 feet, and a little higher they were able to follow 
snow uninterruptedly right up to the slope upon which 
it was proposed next to encamp. In order to ensure 
regularity in the march, all were roped in line, a process 
which the natives did not fully comprehend; and they 
wondered still more at the use of the axe in cutting 
steps in the snow to facilitate progress. Glaciers were 
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observed on each side of the track, but they were sa 
rough, and so much covered with ash, that their shape 
or limits could not be well recognised. 

At 1 1 A.M. they arrived at the foot of the great slope 
of ash upon the western side of the summit, which 
extends right up to the edge of the crater, and this part 
proved the steepest and most laborious. It was estimated 
to be 700 feet high and 1100 feet long. It consisted of 
the volcanic ashes and dust constantly being ejected, 
and was piled up at the maximum angle that the slope 
admitted. The baggage was deposited at the bottom of 
the slope until the ascent was completed, which took 
nearly an hour. But for occasional streaks of ice, 
which gave some stability to the mass, the ash would 
have slipped down in large quantities at every step. 

On reaching the western edge of the summit rim about 
noon, the crater was seen to be nearly filled with smoke 
and steam, drifting about and obscuring the view. The 
opposite side of the crater could scarcely be descried, 
and the bottom was quite concealed. As the vapours 
were wafted hither and thither, some general idea could 
be gained of the shape of the crater, thougH not, as 
a whole, seen until night-time 

Not long after their arrival, a loud roar gave assurance 
that the volcano (the animal, as Carrel called it) was 
alive. It had been settled beforehand that if an eruption 
suddenly occurred, every one was to shift for himself and 
" bolt," without regard to the belongings. When the roar 
was heard, suave qui pent, or " It's time to he off? was the 
expression written on every face; but before a word 
could be spoken they found themselves enveloped in 
a cloud of steam, not in the least uncomfortably hot, and 
60 all concluded to remain where they were. 

Mr. Whymper having resolved to encamp near the 
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feummit, the question was as to the most suitable and 
safe place. After long search, the top of the lip or rim 
of the crater being avoided, on account of exposure to 
wind or the liability to harm from lightning, it was 
decided to make a platform for the tent upon the ash 
itself. This was an operation involving much time and 
toil, for the ash acquired no coherence by being beaten 
or trampled down, and the more that was raked off to 
enlarge the platform, the more slipped down from above. 
It was only by scooping channels to draw off the descend- 
ing ash and fetching blocks of lava from below that at 
length a sufficient platform was obtained, while larger 
blocks Were carried up, to which the ropes were attached. 
A rope was then rigged out from the tent up to the nearest 
point of the crater as a sort of handrail for more easily 
getting to the top, from which the camp was 250 feet 
distant This being done, all were sent down to the lower 
camp except Whymper and the two Carrels. 

Scarcely had these preparations been made when a 
violent gale of wind arose, and for an hour it was 
doubtful whether the abode could weather the storm. 
The squall passed, however, and the wind troubled them 
no mora Then came another cause for anxiety. A 
strong smell of india-rubber was perceived, and it was 
found that the floor of the tent was melting. The 
thermometer marked no° Fahr. • In the middle of the 
tent it stood at 72 5', and at the outer side of the 
tent only 50 . On the outside of the tent the cold 
was intense, being 13 Fahr. at the lowest register, four 
feet from the ground, and four feet from the tent on 
its windward side. All having plenty of wraps and 
clothing, no serious inconvenience was experienced ; nor 
did the stay for a prolonged time at great elevation 
cause distress. During the ascent there had been per- 
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ceived a strong desire to sit down, as if impatient of 
continued exertion, and the breathing Was somewhat 
difficult, the mouth open to inhale freely. But on the 
whole, there was no recurrence of any of the acute 
symptoms, except slight headache. In the ascent of 
Chimborazo there had been more distress from oppres- 
sion and from feverishness, although soon passing off. 
Nothing was experienced of any discomfort through the 
night on Cotopaxl The remainder of the adventures 
of that night we must tell in the very words of 
Mr. Whymper, permission being given for the extracts 
from his book. 

"When night fairly set in, we went all to view the 
interior of the crater. We could hear the deadened 
roar of the steam-blasts as they escaped from time to 
time. One long rope had been fixed both to' guide us 
in the darkness and to lessen the chance of disturbing 
the equilibrium of the slope of ash. Grasping it, I made 
my way upwards, prepared for something dramatic, for 
a strong glow on the under sides of the steam-clouds 
showed that there was fire below. Crawling and grovel- 
ling as the lip was approached, I bent eagerly forward 
to peer into the unknown, with Carrel behind, gripping 
my legs. 

" The vapours no longer concealed any part of the vast 
crater, though they were there, drifting about as before. 
We saw an amphitheatre 2300 feet in diameter from 
north to south, and 1650 across from east to west, with 
a rugged and irregular crest, notched and cracked, sur- 
rounded by cliffs, by perpendicular and even overhanging 
precipices, mixed with steep slopes, some bearing snow, 
and others apparently encrusted with sulphur. Cavernous 
recesses belched forth smoke; the sides of cracks and 
chasms no more than half-way down shone with ruddy 
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light; and so it continued on all sides right down to 
the bottom, precipice alternating with slope, and the 
fiery fissures becoming more and more numerous as 
the bottom was approached At the bottom, probably 
1 200 feet below us, and towards the centre, there was 
a rudely circular spot, about one-tenth of the diameter of 
the crater, the pipe of the volcano, its channel of com- 
munication with lower regions, filled with incandescent 
if not molten lava, glowing and burning; with flames 
travelling to and fro over its surface, and scintillations 
scattering as from a wood-fire, lighted by tongues of 
flickering flame which issued from the cracks in the 
surrounding slopea 

"At intervals of about half-an-hour the volcano regularly 
blew off steam. It rose in jets with great violence from 
the bottom of the crater, and boiled over the lip, con- 
tinually enveloping us. The noise on these occasions 
resembled that which we hear when a large ocean- 
steamer is blowing off steam. It appeared to be pure, 
and we saw nothing thrown out, yet in the morning 
the tent was almost black with matter which had been 
ejected. These intermittent and violent escapes of com- 
paratively small quantities of steam proceeded with 
great regularity during our stay on the summit, but 
I cannot suppose they are continuously happening. . . . 
I conjecture that the fluid molten lava is as if confining 
steam in fissures, and the steam, struggling to burst out, 
issues in these explosive bursts, establishing for an 
interval a free vent Then the closing-up process is 
renewed, till another turn of outburst. If the vent 
were entirely closed, the volcano would be unusually 
tragical." 

The quantity of steam that bursts forth must some- 
times be enormous. One morning in April, when Mr. 
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Whymper was encamped at the height of 14,766 feet 
on Cayembe, at a distance of about sixty miles to 
the N.N.E., just after daybreak they saw Cotopaxi 
pouring out a prodigious volume of steam, which boiled 
up a few hundred feet above the rim of its crater, and 
then, being caught up by a south-easterly wind, was 
borne towards the north-east, almost up to Cayembe. 
" The bottom of this cloud was about 5000 feet above us ; 
it rose at least a mile high and spread over a width 
of several miles; and as it was travelling a little to 
the east of us, we had a perfect and unimpeded view 
of it. I estimate that on this occasion we saw a con- 
tinuous body of not less than sixty cubic miles of cloud 
formed from steam. If this vast volume, instead of 
issuing from a free vent, had found its passage barred, 
itself imprisoned, Cotopaxi on that morning might have 
been effaced, and the whole continent might have quivered 
under an explosion rivalling or surpassing the mighty 
catastrophe of Krakatoo. 

"We were up again before daylight on the 19th, and 
then measured 600 feet on the western side of the crater, 
and took angles to give an idea of its dimensions. I 
photographed it, and made final observations of the 
mercurial barometer to determine its altitude. From 
the mean of the whole, its summit appears to be 19,613 
feet above the sea. 

"The time to descend had now arrived, and at 11.30 
A.M. our Ecuadorans should have remounted to assist in 
carrying our baggage down again. The weather, however, 
was abominable, and they preferred to leave the work to 
us. After depositing our more bulky stores at the foot of 
the great slope of ash, we tramped down to the first 
camp. The feet of Louis Carrel were still in a very 
tender state, and he could not take part in the racing, 
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but Jean Antoine and I went down as hard as we 
could, and descended the 4300 feet in no minutes. 
Two days more elapsed before animals could be brought 
from Machachi for the retreat, and it was late on the 
21st before we got clear of Cotopaxi. The night was 
dark and the path invisible; but guided by the bells 
we gained the hamlet, and encamped once more in the 
chapel of Pedregal." 
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BY FIRE. 

The following narrative was written by the late Rev. 
Edward Irving, and refers to an event occurring at the 
time when he was assistant to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers at 
Glasgow. 

One night when returning to my own lodgings from the 
house of a friend with whom I had sat late at supper, I 
was passing along the darkest part, commonly called the 
How, of the Gallowgate. In the midst of the deep silence 
I heard a heavy footstep approaching me. We passed 
close to each other, when instantly the man stopped short, 
named my name, and took hold of my hand. 

Somewhat startled, but nothing alarmed, I said, " Who 
are you, my friend, and where are you going at this hour 
of the night ?" 

He answered, " I am James , and I am going to 

the Broomielaw to catch the first steamer in the morning 
to take me down to the Abeona, which sails to-morrow 
for the Cape." 

This brought at once to my recollection one of our 
parishioners, whom, along with the elder of his district, I 
had visited some few days before, to converse and pray 
with him and his wife before their departure as settlers 
for Algoa Bay, in South Africa. 

" Well, James," said I, " and is this the last of you that 
I am to see in this world ? " 

28a 
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" I fear it, sir," said James, " for my wife is already at 
the Broomielaw, and I have just settled all our little 
matters and parted with my friends, and we sail to- 
morrow. But oh ! sir, I am glad to see you, and count 
it good luck that you should be the last man in the parish 
to shake me by the hand and bid God bless me." 

" Well, James," I said, " God grant it may be so ; fear 
His name, be kind to your wife, be honest and true, and 
fear no evil." * 

And so, after lingering a while as loth to part, and 
having no interruption at that quiet dark hour, we took 
our several ways, little knowing what should fall out before 
we met again. 

Towards the end of the same week I had occasion to visit 
a friend and brother minister at the mouth of the Clyde. 
While the steamboat waited to get out and take in passen- 
gers at Greenock, whom should I see standing upon the 
quay, with a little child in each hand, but my friend James. 

The instant I recognised him I stepped out, and right 
glad we were to meet again. 

" I did not expect to have seen you again, James, when 
we parted that dark night in the How of the Gallowgate." 

" The ship has been detained," said he, " waiting for 
passengers who were to meet us here from different parts 
of the country ; but we sail the next tide." 

" And whose children are these ? " for I knew he had 
no children of his own. 

" They are," said he, " amongst the youngest of a very 
large family from the Townhead of Glasgow, who are 
going out along with us. There are eight of them, besides 
their father and mother. It is a great charge ; and while 
their mother and my wife are gone into the town to pur- 
chase some small articles before we sail, I have taken the 
charge of them." 
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"Poor dear children," I said, and took them in my 
arms, and gave them some little money, which their 
mother might lay out for their comfort. 

" Poor things," said James, " they little know what is 
before them." 

And never spake he a truer word ; for there was before 
them, in a few weeks, the loss of father and mother, and 
brother and sister. Oh ! it grieves me still, whenever I 
think upon it, to remember what I have seen in all parts 
of Scotland, and what I saw that day upon the quay at 
Greenock, the heavy-hearted emigrants loitering about 
with such cheerless looks, with all the little store of their 
cottages lying in confusion around them, I question 
whether aught can make up to their country the loss of 
such a peasantry as I have seen depart by shiploads from 
her shores. 

At the interval of many months, on a Sabbath night, 
after preaching to the people, when they were all dis- 
missed and scattered on their several ways, as I was 
coming from the session-house, I observed a man stand- 
ing by the wall of the church, as it were, to speak to me. 
He stopped me, and taking my hand, said, " Oh ! how 
glad I am to see you again, sir. Much, much has passed 
since we parted." 

In a moment I recollected my old friend, whom, since 
the accounts had arrived that the ship Abeona was burnt 
at sea, I never expected to meet again. I answered, " If 
you are glad to see me, how much gladder should I be to 
see you, James, in the land of the living and the place 
of hope : and your wife ? " 

" Ah ! sir, she is no more ; " and he was proceeding to 
tell me the tale of his calamity and his wife's tragic end, 
when I interrupted him by saying — 

" Be of good comfort, James ; but this is both too long 
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tod too sore a matter for a street conversation. Come 
with me to my lodgings, and take some refreshment, and 
then you will tell me at your leisure. It is the best night 
in the week for conversing of such an awful providence, 
and no time so fit as now, when we have been worshipping 
together in His house." 
So we went our way. 

As we walked together through one or two streets which 
lay between the church and my abode, I asked him when 
he had arrived, and what he had been doing since he 
came home. 

"I came only yesterday," said he, "and went directly 
to Mr. Fraser the elder's, to tell him what had befallen 
me ; and now, sir, I thought it better not to say anything 
to you till the duties of the Sabbath were over, lest 
you might have been discomposed by what I have to 
tell you." 

I made no reply ; but thought within myself, what a 
noble tribute this is to the office of a Scottish elder, 
and to the character of that man of God, the elder of 
the district in which James and his wife had lived, that 
a forlorn, castaway, shipwrecked man should first seek 
shelter and consolation in his house! Whilst these re- 
flections were passing through my mind, we had arrived 
at my humble lodgings, when James, after refreshing 
himself with some food, proceeded with his narrative, 
which I shall relate as nearly in his own words as I can 
remember, after an interval of nine or ten years; and 
certainly to his particulars I shall not venture to add 
anything. 

" We sailed," said James, "the very next tide after you 
parted with me and the little children upon the quay at 
Greenock. Although I am not superstitious, I wish my 
wife and the rest of the Barrys had been there to receive 
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your blessing as well as me ; for, sir, they perished in that 
awful night, while I and their two little children were 
preserved. When we had got clear of the narrow seas 
and looked our last farewells to the land of our fathers, we 
had fine weather and favourable winds, and were making 
great speed on our voyage. Our sickness had worn off, we 
had got reconciled to our narrow quarters, and were proceed- 
ing full of cheerfulness and hope. After breakfast it was 
our custom to meet upon the deck and talk together of our 
home and friends, and lay plans for the management of 
our little colony when we should be landed at Algoa Bay. 
The sailors were very kind, and communicative of all 
they knew concerning foreign parts; and the children 
running about the deck gave an innocent liveliness to the 
whole scene. Our wives, after they had sorted our cabins, 
would come and bring their work in their hand, and every- 
thing wore a pleasant and even joyful aspect." 

"Little do we know, James," said I, "what is before 
us; in the midst of life we are in death. It is a kind 
providence which hath hidden from us the future ; and that 
is a good word, ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' 
You will excuse my interrupting you, but I cannot repress 
my emotion; and you know it is my office to interpret 
and improve the events of Divine providence. Now, pro- 
ceed with your story, and be as circumstantial as you can, 
for I wish to know it all." 

" Well, sir," continued he, " when we were got a third of 
the way on our voyage, and were now in the midst of the 
wide Atlantic, many days' sail from any land, one morning, 
when the full complement of our people, passengers and 
all, were upon the deck, enjoying the cool breeze and the 
fresh sea, our ears were stunned and our hearts appalled 
with the wild and fearful cry of ' Fire in the spirit-room ! ' 
It appeared that our mate, most innocently but inad- 
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vfcrtently (poor fellow ! he afterwards sacrificed himself to 
the shame and grief of it), had taken a candle into the 
spirit-room, and let it drop out of his hand into an open 
cask of rum, which instantly blazed up and caught the 
surrounding matters. No tongue can tell the wild dismay 
which arose throughout the people at this fearful cry, and 
at the sight of the flames bursting out in the after part of 
the ship. Women ran to and fro seeking their children, 
wives their husbands, fathers collecting their families, 
and friends looking for their friends; and the seamen, 
naturally so steady and obedient in all trials, wanted in 
the captain a man of sufficient presence of mind and of 
resource for such a moment. He seemed himself to have 
been panic-struck ; and the mate, poor fellow, was utterly 
unmanned by the sense of what he had done, and ready 
almost to destroy himself. This, added to the wild cries 
of the women and the screams of the children, the 
crowded decks, and the hurrying hither and hither, drove , 
the captain to the hasty resolution of abandoning the ship 
altogether, and taking to the boats. It was a sore pity, 
sir, for had we been under proper direction, I was per- 
suaded at the time, and am still, that we might have got 
the fire under; we were so many hands, that we could 
have kept all the buckets on board in continual play, 
passing like streams of water from the ship's edge to 
the seat of the fire. But there was no one to take the 
guidance, and all went to confusion amongst our hands ; 
the fire gained upon us, and the distraction became more 
and more outrageous. 

" Yet some of us were possessed of presence of mind, and 
myself among the rest, with Barry the father of the 
children, who when he saw the captain and the others 
drawing away with the boats, ventured to remonstrate 
against the cruelty of forsaking the ship, with so many 
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living souls in her, — men, women, and children — to 
perish between fire and water. But our remonstrances 
availed nothing. We then insisted that the long-boat, 
which was lying on the booms along the deck, should be 
hoisted out, and as many saved as possible. But even 
this was refused, under the influence of a panic-fear that 
there was not time for getting her afloat. Indeed, sir, 
fear and panic seemed to possess those who ought to have 
been the guardians of our lives. One man, indeed, was 
of a stouter and more generous spirit, but he had been 
the author of the calamity, and was overwhelmed with the 
feelings of the evil he had done ; he scorned to save his 
life after having been the means of bringing so many 
lives into jeopardy, and, as it turned out, to an untimely 
* end. This generous-minded but rash man remained 

amongst us, and coolly waited that destruction which he 
had brought upon so many." 

" I have often observed, James, that in the calamitous 
events of Divine providence, men suffer more from the 
effect of their excited passions than from the accident 
itself, and it is always so when there are many people 
gathered together into one place. I am glad that you 
were able to show the calmness of a Christian's faith at 
such a trying time." 

"Truly, reverend sir, I had need of all my faith, and 
of all the wholesome instructions which I have heard from 
your mouth, when my poor wife was hanging about me, 
' and Barry's wife and his eight children were at our side. 
When we saw that our captain and the seamen were no 
better than the heathens with whom Paul sailed, and were 
about to flee out of the ship, we stood and entreated 
them that they would at least take some of us aboard, 
and save whom they could. They listened to us (for, to do 
the men justice, it was not want of humanity so much aa 
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the absence of all government and direction which led 
them astray), and they offered to take as many as the 
boats could carry. Instantly we gave place to the family 
of the Barrys, of whom there were ten, father and mother 
and eight children. The father took his place by the side 
of the ship, and the mother handed the children to him ; 
and I could not but observe the force of natural affection, 
leading her to begin with the youngest, then the next, and 
so ascending upwards till she came to the eldest daughter 
just arrived at the maturity of womanhood. The boats 
not being able to contain more, pushed off, and left us to 
our fate. For a moment we seemed to forget our misery 
in the safety of these children : the father, and the mother, 
and the daughter seemed now content to perish." 

" James, you make me weep. Was it even so, that at 
such a moment fraternal affection stood so true, and that 
these two children, whom I kissed and blessed upon the 
quay at Greenock were thus wondrously preserved ? I will 
not forget this, James ; I will preach it to the people. Now 
I pray you to recall every circumstance connected with 
that direful event ; I feel it to be. so very instructive." 

" Indeed, sir," continued the narrator to his listening 
friend and pastor, "indeed, sir, it comforts my heart 
to tell my tale to one who has so much patience and 
pity. I will relate everything with which I can charge 
my memory. 

" When we were left to ourselves, those of us who had 
most presence of mind and self-command, myself among 
the number (for I was a little practised about boats in 
my youth), set ourselves to hoist out the long-boat, be- 
lieving that if we could succeed, the greater part of 
us might yet be saved. We got up a tackle, strained 
every nerve, and exhausted every contrivance, as men 
contending between life and death; and we had suc- 
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ceeded so far as to raise her to the very level of the 
gunwale, when, to our inexpressible horror, the fire 
took the ropes connected with the tackle, and down it 
came, disappointing our hopes, and sealing the fate of 
all who had not escaped in the boats." 

"Except yourself, James; and how were you de- 
livered? I am impatient to hear. It seems as if all 
hopes were gone, and yet I now see you. By what 
wonderful providence did you escape ? " 

"Wait a bit, sir; I will come to that. About this 
time darkness had set in, and we could no longer descry 
the boats. We were left to the contemplation of the 
miserable end that awaited us. The fire was gaining 
fast and forcing us towards the fore part of the ship, 
where we stood crowded together like sheep penned 
for the slaughter. When I look back, and bring to 
my mind the image of the scene — the flaming ship on 
which we stood, the red glare of light upon our horror- 
struck countenances, the sea gleaming and glistening 
with our death-fires, and yawning to receive the burn- 
ing pile and the doomed victims, I wonder at the 
presence of mind which was given to me at that hour, 
and the means I was able to take for my own and my 
wife's preservation. I took her by the hand, and having 
spoken some few words to comfort her and to explain 
the plan which I had conceived, I placed her in 
the fore-chains of the ship, the farthest possible from 
the fire. 

"Before it became dark, I had observed several pieces 
of wreck floating about; to reach one of these and 
carry my wife to it seemed to afford the only possible , 
chance, however slender, of escape. In this mind, having 
placed her in safety, I betook myself to swimming, 
and after a time reached what I desired. With this slender 
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succour I returned, and having got my wife upon it 
the bestf way I could, I wrought it out of the wake of 
the burning ship, until we seemed beyond the reach 
of the conflagration. Had I now rested content, and 
attempted no more for her safety, I should have had 
no reflection upon my mind concerning my poor wife 
— we should have lived or perished together; but I 
did it for the best, though I lost by it one who was 
dearer to me than my own life." 

"I am very sorry for you, James. These tears and 
your present agitation show me what I knew already, 
that you both loved your wife, and would have perished 
for her; but it was otherwise ordered of God, and 
it is our part to be resigned to His decree. Compose 
yourself and proceed." 

"The piece of wreck on which she was seated was 
not able to bear us both up; and I felt that unless 
some more support could be procured, my strength 
must soon fail, and both. of us must perish. To procure 
this was now my care, and having instructed my wife 
to preserve her mind composed and to keep her seat 
steadily on the piece of wood, I betook myself again 
to the open sea in search of more wreck. This time 
I Was not so fortunate as before, and after wearying 
myself in vain, I sought to return to my poor wife. 
But whether she had drifted away from the place where 
I left her, or, agitated by the terrors of the seas and 
the screams that came through the darkness from the 
burning ship, she may have lost her steadiness, aud 
in moving had been upset, it is too certain that I saw 
her no more. I called her name aloud with all my strength, 
but no answer broke the silence. Thus deprived of her 
whom my soul loved, I was ready to fold my hands in 
despair and resign myself to the mercy of my Creator; 
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bat a hope still lingered that I might yet find her on 
the waters, and, breathing a prayer for strength, I con- 
tinued my battle for life. 

" The night was calm, and the smooth sea favoured my 
swimming, and I sometimes felt as if I had received 
strength beyond my own, for I never thought I could have 
sustained myself so long. While I was thus, without any 
direction of any kind, bearing myself up amidst the dark 
waters, careful only to keep at a distance from the burn- 
ing ship and the sounds of misery and despair floating 
towards me, yet straining my ears and eyes to hear or see 
anything which might lead me to her whom I blamed 
myself for leaving, I heard what seemed the sound of a 
ripple, as upon the side of something floating in the water. 
Following the sound, I swam towards the place, thinking 
it might be the piece of wreck on which I had left my 
wife, or some other object on which I might rest my weary 
limbs. What was my surprise when, coming close beside 
it, I found it was the ship's boat deeply laden with people. 
I was worn out, and laying my hand on the side of the 
boat, I prayed and implored them, by the love of God, to 
take me in and save my life. With difficulty they made 
room for me, and thus was I preserved from a watery 
grave. 

" Of my poor wife I never heard or saw anything again. 
I fear she perished during the night, for though I be- 
sought all to keep a diligent look-out for anything that 
might be seen floating, we saw nothing all that weary 
night but the burning ship, where so many of our friends 
and fellow-creatures were waiting their end. 

"Oh sir, it was a fearful sight to witness, as by the 
light of the flames we could notice the distraction of the 
people and hear their miserable cries. We observed that, 
as the fire approached, they drew themselves as far from 
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it as possible, crowding to the ship's forecastle ; and many- 
were seen clinging and lashing themselves to the bow- 
sprit, in the faint hope that it might perhaps be disen- 
gaged from the burning mass, or be extinguished in the 
water, so as to give a last chance of escape. Some bolder 
spirits, growing impatient of the slow and protracted end, 
were seen to plunge headlong into the ocean, but the 
greater part clung to the wreck, out of the strong instinct 
of self-preservation, and perhaps retaining faint hopes 
that even yet the fire might exhaust itself, and leave 
wreck enough to support them till some friendly vessel 
might appear. But it was otherwise determined by Provi- 
dence. Shortly after midnight the vessel was observed 
to make a heavy lurch forward. There arose almost at 
the same instant one of the most terrific screams I ever 
heard ; then a deep plunge, and the ship and all vanished 
from our sight. All was dark and silent as death. Oh ! 
I shall never forget that scream of sudden horror which 
came from the burning ship as the people were about to 
descend quick into the deep, nor the groan of anguish 
and dismay with which it was answered from the boat, 
in which I was so miraculously preserved." 

" Stop, James ; pause a little that I may recover myself. 
What a fearful and sudden end of many of our townsmen, 
and you left almost alone of the many emigrants to tell the 
tale ! I could say much about this, and about the causes 
that led so many of our fellow-countrymen having to leave 
their own land. But I refrain, because I am so anxious to 
hear the conclusion of your narrative, and what befell you 
in the boat that night." 

" The boat, sir, was so crowded that there was barely 
room to sit in any way, and no room at all to work her, 
even if we had the means. In such haste were the men 
to shove off, lest they should be overcrowded and sunk, 
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that they were without oars or compass, and, what was 
worse, without a morsel of food, and only one small cask of 
water, which had been lying by accident in the bottom 
of the boat. For my part, I believe there was a great 
providence in it ; for during such a night of excitement 
and of horror none seemed to feel any hunger. Some 
of us were parched with thirst, and the little cask was 
almost empty by the break of day. 

" Never was a company of the Almighty's creatures in 
a more helpless condition: without food to eat, without 
water to drink, without room to turn ourselves, or power 
to attend to the wants of nature, heart-broken many for 
the loss of nearest and dearest friends, we lay helpless on 
the wide ocean, at the mercy of the first wind that might 
arise to agitate the bosom of the deep. There we sat, 
looking into each others' faces, and reading our anxiety in 
each others' looks. Few words were spoken. Every eye 
wandered far and wide over the waters, and was strained 
in the hope of discovering the appearance of some friendly 
sail. 

" Hour after hour passed, and gloomy silence prevailed. 
Hunger began to assail us, and famine stared us in the 
face. At length, after long waiting and watching, about 
mid-day one of the seamen called out, 'A sail!' The 
word brought new light on every countenance and new 
hope into every heart. A shout of joy and thankfulness 
soon burst forth from all in the boat, as every eye was 
fixed on the distant ship. Then followed a time of heart- 
rending anxiety whether the ship would observe us or 
not For long the seamen hung in doubt, but at last, 
by a sudden change in her course, all were convinced 
that we had been observed, and that she was bearing 
down upon us. Then the joy was increased when we 
clearly saw that they were shaping their course our way. 
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Friend spoke to friend in congratulation; our mouths 
were opened, and we praised God, and felt as if a second 
time we were delivered from death. But conceive our 
horror and indignation when we saw the vessel, now 
almost within hail, all at once change her course and 
bear away, as if on purpose to avoid us. The excitement 
was now intense ; never were men so tossed between hope 
and despair, joy and grief ; and I doubt not that, if others 
were exercised like me, many a prayer rose to God that 
the stranger would pity our calamity. The prayer was 
heard ; for after a good while the ship was seen again to 
stand about and to bear down upon us as before. 

" The reason of this double change of purpose we learned 
after we were taken on board the ship which rescued us. 
The captain having come near enough to perceive that 
we were a large company of wretched men, without any- 
thing but our lives, began to hesitate, and to ask himself 
whether his provisions would last with such a large in- 
crease of mouths to feed ; and being a man of cold heart 
and a proud spirit, he gave the command to bear away 
and steer another course. But his seamen, communing 
among themselves, and gathering courage from their 
unanimity, refused to work the ship unless the captain 
would go to our relief. They even offered to give up half 
their rations and allowance for our use if he would consent. 
Thus entreated, and under compulsion, the captain was 
fain to comply; and to this generous resolution of a 
Portuguese crew, to this strong reaction of natural feeling 
against calculating duty, it is, under God, that we owe 
our lives. 

" It was a Portuguese ship, bound to Lisbon from some of 
their settlements in South America, which, in her course 
over the wide Atlantic, was directed by a gracious Provi- 
dence to deliver so many of us from a fearful death. 
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Being taken on board, we had many hardships to endure. 
We were forced to stay on deck all day, exposed to the 
sun's heat, and to lie all night without covering, under 
the dews, and damp and cold. We were often trampled 
■upon by the imperious captain, which our free blood could 
ill brook; and when one murmured aloud, he drew his 
cutlass and with a blow laid open his cheek ; yet we were 
thankful that he escaped with his life. 

" But all our troubles came to an end when we arrived 
at Lisbon, and the news of our disaster reached our 
Consul there. The British merchants and residents took 
*us to the Factory, and provided for us as if we had been 
of their brethren and kindred. 

" After they had refreshed and restored us with good 
and comfortable living, they clothed us with everything 
that our wants required, and proceeded, with great wisdom 
and kindness, to put us in the way of supporting our- 
selves. For those who were seamen by profession they 
procured ships, and to those of us who wished to return 
home they furnished a free passage, and gave to each a 
small sum of money to help us on to our friends. The 
young women were taken into service, and many of the 
lads got employment in the Factory, while the little 
children were sent home to their own country. And so, 
sir, these two little children, whom you parted with in 
my hand on the quay at Greenock, return again in my 
hand to their native land, after having lost father and 
mother and being themselves wonderfully preserved. 
Great, very great, was the kindness of these British 
merchants at Lisbon, and it was shown even to the harsh 
and cruel captain, who, but for his honest-hearted crew, 
would have left us to perish in the midst of the wide 
ocean. To him they presented a golden bowl, with an in- 
scription upon it commemorative of the preservation of 
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80 many of their countrymen, whereof he had been the 
unwilling and unworthy instrument." 

This was the tale told to me on that Sabbath night after 
the evening service, sitting by the fireside. Whether it 
is correct in all its details I cannot say, for I never com- 
pared it with the written and published accounts of the loss 
of the Abeona. I may in the telling of it have given it 
the colour of my own mind, but I have not consciously 
added or altered anything. When we had offered our 
thanksgivings together, and prayed for ourselves and all 
who had been instrumental in his preservation, James 
went his way to another part of the country, and I saw 
him not again. I learned that, after more than a year, 
he took to himself another wife, and once more set out 
from Greenock as a settler in South Africa, where I trust 
he could still tell the wonderful tale of his deliverance, 
and acknowledge the bountiful Providence which had 
preserved him. 

The citizens of Glasgow, than whom a more generous 
and hospitable people live not in Scotland or any other 
land, instantly promoted a subscription for the sufferers 
from the wreck of the Abeona, and left the administra- 
tion of it to a man whom I will not characterise 
otherwise than that he has always to me been the beau 
ideal of a worthy magistrate and citizen. Some weeks 
after the calamity was noised abroad, I chanced to be 
a guest at his hospitable table, and was honoured by 
him to read, in the hearing of the ladies before they 
went to the drawing-room, two letters which he felt to 
be honourable to womanhood. They were from a worthy 
lady, the wife of a naval officer who lived on the coast 
of Kent, entreating that one of the two orphans of the 
Barry family should be sent to her, that she might 
bring up the little one as her own child. The letter 
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contained all the arrangements for their meeting in 
London, drawn up with a mother's care. But our 
worthy magistrate, while he admired the generosity of 
the letter, felt it to be his duty to ascertain the identity 
of the person before giving up his charge. This prudent 
delay brought a second letter from the earnest woman, 
who obtained her wish, being found in all respects 
worthy of the charge. The other child I afterwards 
saw at a country village not far from Glasgow, beside 
the manufacturing works of that noble-minded and 
generous citizen; and of them I have heard nothing 
since. He who is the Father of the orphan will be 
a father to them, and to all who put their trust in Him. 

Such is the narrative of the loss of the Abeona as told 
by the Rev. Edward Irving. It has been in print before, 
but has been seen and can be known by few. In the 
Life of Edward Irving by Mrs. Oliphant we are told 
that it appeared in Fraser's Magazine as long ago as 
1828, and that it is the only descriptive paper ever 
written by the great preacher, excepting a " Tale of 
the Times of the Martyrs," written for his country- 
man, Allan Cunningham, some years before, and which 
will be found in an annual called the " Anniversary," of 
which only one volume ever appeared. We may well 
share Mrs. Oliphant's surprise that Irving found time 
for writing his narrative of "The Loss of the Abeona" 
at the very height of his labours and his popularity 
in London. We are sure that many will be gratified 
by reading a story of the sea, so minute and so graphic* 
by a man so celebrated as Edward Irving. 
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WITH ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTERS AND TRIALS 
OF HER CREW. 

The wreck of the Wager, one of the ships of Anson's 
squadron in his memorable expedition, is a story of stir- 
ring interest. Anson himself did not know what had 
become of her till he got back to England, years after- 
wards. He then learned that the Wager had been cast 
away, a total wreck, upon a desolate island on the coast of 
Patagonia. The tidings first became known in England 
by the publication of a statement by Mr. Bulkeley, one 
of the warrant- officers, who had left Wager Island (as it 
was called after the wreck), and who, after many difficul- 
ties, reached England with a portion of the crew. 

Bulkeley, and the men led by him, made their escape 
in the long-boat, passing through the Straits of Magellan, 
and leaving Captain Cheap, the commander of the ship, ou 
the island. The captain's resolve was to make his way 
through the great continent of South America to regain 
his native land, and this he ultimately effected, with a 
few of the survivors of the wreck, among whom was the 
Honourable John Byron, a midshipman of the fleet. In 
the year 1768, twenty-two years after his safe return to 
England, Byron (who was grandfather of the poet) first 
published his " Narrative," at the request of many friends. 
The title-page shows how, besides the relation of the 
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wreck, an account is given of "the great distresses 
suffered by himself and his companions on the coast of 
Patagonia from the year 1740 till their arrival in England, 
1746 ; with a description of St. Iago, the capital of Chili, 
and the manners and customs of the inhabitants." 

In his preface, Mr. Byron, in referring to the departure 
of Bulkeley and the majority of the crew, remarks, " It is 
bat justice even to this ungovernable herd to explain, 
that though they appeared to be mutineers, they were not 
actually such in the eye of the law ; for till a subsequent 
Act (passed by the influence of Lord Anson when at the 
Admiralty), the pay of a ship's crew ceased immediately 
upon her wreck, and consequently the officers' authority 
and command then ceased. 

The narrative is throughout so full of excitement and 
interest, that an abstract of it may well be given. The 
book itself is rare, and now almost forgotten. 

The Wager, though rated as one of His Majesty's ships, 
was an old Indiaman, fitted out as a man-of-war for 
the occasion of Anson's expedition. Having plenty of 
storage capacity, she was now made to serve as a store- 
ship, and was deeply laden with all kinds of careening 
gear, military and other stores for the use of the other 
ships; and what is more, crowded with bale goods and 
encumbered with merchandise. A ship of this quality 
and condition was ill-fitted for working with ease and 
readiness, such as would be necessary in the services she 
was to take part in, as well as for safety in the heavy seas 
she was certain to encounter. 

Then as to the crew, it consisted of men pressed, after 
return from long voyages, to be sent on a distant and 
hazardous service. The land forces on board were merely 
a poor detachment of infirm and decrepid invalids from 
Chelsea Hospital, desponding under the apprehensions of 
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a long voyaga No wonder that Captain Kidd, under 
whose command the ship sailed, should have from the 
first shown little heart for his work. He very soon fell 
into ill-health, and died early in the voyage. 

At his death he was succeeded by Captain Cheap, who 
kept company with the squadron till it had almost gained 
the southernmost mouth of the Straits le Maire ; but the 
time of disaster was not far distant. By a great roll of 
a heavy sea the mizzen-mast was carried away, all the 
chain-plates to windward being broken. Soon after, 
bard gales at west coming on with prodigious swell, a 
heavy sea broke in upon the ship, which stove the boats 
and did other damage. These accidents were the more 
disheartening as the carpenter was at the time on board 
another ship of the squadron, the Gloucester, and detained 
there by the incessant tempestuous weather. In a few* 
days he returned, and supplied the loss of the mizzen-mast 
by a lower studding-sail boom; but this expedient, 
together with the patching up of the rigging, gave only a 
poor temporary relief. It was soon found necessary to 
cat away the best bower anchor to ease the foremast, the 
shrouds and chain-plates of which were all broken, and 
the ship was in all parts in a most crazy condition. 

Thus shattered and disabled, and having by this time 
lost sight of the squadron, there was the additional morti- 
fication of finding themselves bearing for the land on a 
lee-shore, having thus far persevered in the course they 
held from an error in conjecture; for the weather was 
unfavourable for observation, and there were then no 
charts of that part of the coast. The officers of the ship 
represented the danger to the captain, but he was unwilling 
to depart from the orders of the Commodore, who had 
charged him to make straight for Socoro, near the first 
place to be attacked, Baldivia, the capture of which could 
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not be effected in the absence of the ship which carried 
the chief part of the ordnance and military stores. The 
knowledge of the great importance of giving so early and 
unexpected a blow to the Spaniards determined the 
captain to make the shortest way to the point in view, 
and the rigid adherence to orders, from which he felt 
himself in no case at liberty to depart, begot in him a 
stubborn defiance of all difficulties and took away from 
him those apprehensions which so justly influenced his 
officers, who, from ignorance of the orders, had nothing 
present to their minds at the moment but the threatening 
dangers of a lee-shore. So Captain Cheap held his course 
for Socoro, heedless of the perils of being entangled with 
the land stretching to the westward. 

Off that island the Commodore, with the utmost hazard, 
cruised more than a fortnight, and along the coast in 
its neighbourhood, expecting the arrival of the Wager 
according to the orders given after a council of war held 
on board the Centurion. Why the Wager was unable to 
get to Socoro has now to be told. • 

For some time there had been signs of proximity to 
land, from the appearance of seaweed and of birds, 
which are usual indications of nearing the coast. At 
length a distant and dim view was obtained of an emi- 
nence, which was conjectured to be one of the mountains 
of the Cordilleras. If Captain Cheap was persuaded of tho 
nearness of danger, it was now too late to avert disaster. At 
this juncture the straps of the fore-jeer blocks breaking 1 , 
down came the foreyard; and the greatest part of the 
men being disabled through fatigue and sickness, it was 
some time before it could be got up again. The few- 
hands who were employed in this business now plainly 
*aw the land on the larboard beam, bearing N.W., upon 
which the ship was bearing. Orders were then given 
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immediately by the captain to sway the foreyard up and 
set the foresail ; which done, they wore ship with her 
head to the southward, in the endeavour to crowd her 
off from the land. But it was too late. The weather, 
from being exceedingly tempestuous, was now blowing a 
perfect hurricane and right in upon shore. The efforts of 
the few sailors still fit for duty — not above a dozen hands 
of all the crew — were entirely fruitless. 

Night came on dreadful beyond description. Attempts 
were made to throw out the topsails to claw off the shore, 
but these were instantly blown from the yards. About 
four o'clock in the morning the ship struck. The shock 
was not unlike the blow of a heavy sea, such as had often 
in previous storms been experienced, but they were quickly 
undeceived by the ship again striking, more violently than 
the first time, and the shock laid her upon her beam ends, 
the sea making a fair breach over her. Every person that 
now could stir was presently on deck, and some were alert 
in this emergency who had not showed their faces upon 
deck for above two months before. Several poor wretches, 
prostrated in the last stage of scurvy, and who could not 
get out of their hammocks, were immediately drowned. 

In this terrible situation the ship lay for some little 
time, speedy death for all seeming imminent, as nothing 
could be seen but breakers all around. However, a moun- 
tain sea hove the ship from the reef on which she lay ; 
but she presently struck again and broke her tiller. The 
scenes at this critical time were fearful to witness. Those 
who had been reduced by long sickness became now, as it 
were, bereaved of all sense or power of motion, and were 
bandied to and fro by the jerks and rolls of the ship like 
so many lifeless logs. Several seemed bereft of reason, 
and one poor maniac, in the ravings brought on by 
despair, was stalking about flourishing a cutlass over his 
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head, and threatening to cut down every one he came 
near, till his companions knocked him down senseless for 
their own safety. Another was rushing to throw him- 
self over the rails of the quarter-deck into the sea, but 
was prevented by being also knocked down by some one 
near. 

At the same time there were not wanting those who 
maintained a calmness of spirit and courage truly heroic. 
The man at the helm, though both rudder and tiller were 
gone, like a British sailor of the best type, kept his 
station ; and being asked by one of the officers if the 
ship would steer or not, first took his time to make trial 
of the wheel, and then answered with as much respect 
and coolness as if the ship had been in the greatest 
safety, and immediately after applied himself to his duty 
with his usual serenity, persuaded that it did not become 
him to desert it as long as the ship kept together. 

This man's name is not recorded ; but that of the mate, 
Jones, we know, and his conduct makes it a pleasure to 
repeat it with honour. At the time of the most imminent 
danger, Mr. Jones not only showed himself undaunted, 
but strove to inspire the men with the same resolution. 
" Don't let us be disheartened, my lads," he said ; " did 
you never see a ship among breakers before? Let us 
try to posh her through them. Come, lend a hand ; here 
is a sheet and here is a brace, lay hold ; I don't doubt 
but we may stick her yet near enough to the land to 
save our lives." This cheery word had so good an effect, 
that many who were before half-dead made new efforts, and 
went to work in right earnest. Mr. Jones said afterwards 
that he spoke thus to keep up the spirits of the men as 
long as possible, though he thought there was little hope 
then of a single man being saved. Jones got safe to 
land, and an equally wonderful escape he had years after- 
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wards when the Lichfield man-of-war was wrecked on, 
the coast of Barbary. He survived to tell the story of 
both these disastrous wrecks ; and it is by the character 
and the traditions of such men that the true and noble 
spirit of British sailors is maintained. 

With great exertions, prompted by the officers and 
the mate, the ship was run in between an opening of the 
breakers, where providentially she stuck fast between two 
great ledges of rock, that to windward giving some 
shelter from the violence of the sea. Immediately the 
main and fore mast went ; but the ship kept beating in 
such a manner that none thought it could hold together 
for any time. 

So the night passed till day broke. The weather, that 
had been extremely thick, cleared for a few minutes, and 
gave a glimpse of land not far distant. The struggle 
for saving their lives now stirred the whole crew. To 
get the patched-up boats out was a work of some time. 
Many jumped into the first that was ready — so many that 
they very narrowly escaped being swamped before reach- 
ing the shore. The captain, who had the misfortune to 
dislocate his shoulder the day before by a fall, as he was 
going forward to get the foreyard swayed up, was 
pressed to go on shore, but declared he would be the 
last to leave the ship. Whatever errors of judgment 
Captain Cheap may have made, he showed the utmost 
gallantry, and gave his orders with the same coolness 
during that season of danger as through the previous 
part of the voyage. 

The scenes on the ship were now in strange contrast 
to the time when hope seemed all but lost. Many who 
had been on their knees crying for mercy, now that the 
pressing danger seemed over, began to break open every 
chest and box within reach. Some stove in the heads 
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of casks of brandy and wine as they Were borne tip 
the hatchways, and got so drunk that several were 
drowned on board, and their bodies floated about the 
decks for some days after. Most of the officers saved not 
a rag but what was upon their backs. The boatswain 
and some of the people swore they would not leave the 
ship so long as there was any liquor to be got at ; upon 
which Captain Cheap suffered himself to be helped out 
of his cot, put into the boat, and carried on shore. 

At this point of the narrative we must quote the words 
of Lieutenant Byron describing his own feelings on being 
saved from the shipwreck and the gloomy prospects 
before them on shore. " It is natural to think," says 
Byron, " that to men thus on the point of perishing by 
shipwreck, the getting to land was the highest attain- 
ment of their wishes. Undoubtedly it was a desirable 
event ; yet, all things considered, our condition was but 
little mended by the change. Whichever way we looked, 
a scene of horror presented itself. On one side the wreck 
(in which was all that we had in the world to support 
and subsist us), together with a boisterous sea, presented 
us with the most dreary prospect ; on the other, the land 
did not wear a more favourable appearance ; desolate and 
barren, without sign of cultivation, we could hope to re- 
ceive little other benefit than the preservation it afforded 
us from the sea. It must be confessed this was a great 
and merciful deliverance from immediate destruction ; but 
then we had wet, cold, and hunger to struggle with, and 
no visible remedy against any of these evils. Exerting 
ourselves, however, though faint, benumbed, and almost 
helpless, to find some wretched covert against the ex- 
treme inclemency of the weather, we discovered an Indian 
hut at a small distance from the beach, within a wood, 
in which as many as possible, without distinction, crowded 
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themselves, the night coming on exceedingly tempestuous 
and rainy. Bat here our situation was such as to ex- 
clude all rest and refreshment by sleep from most of us ; 
for besides that we pressed upon one another extremely, 
we were not without alarm and apprehension of being 
attacked by the Indians, from a discovery we made of 
some of their lances and other arms in the hut ; and our 
uncertainty of their strength and disposition gave alarm 
to our imagination and kept ns in continual anxiety." 

In the miserable hovel where the night was passed a 
lieutenant of invalids died before morning, and of those 
who, for want of room in the hut, took shelter under a 
great tree, two more perished by the severity of that cold 
and rainy night. In the morning the pangs of hunger 
were felt. Most of the company had fasted eight-and- 
forty hours, some of them more ; it was time, therefore, 
to inquire what store of provisions had been brought from 
the wreck by the providence of some, and what could be 
procured on the island by the industry of others. There 
had been brought from the wreck no more than two or 
three pounds of biscuit-dust in a bag ; and all the success 
of those who ventured abroad, the weather being still 
exceedingly bad, was to kill one seagull and pick some 
wild celery. These were put into a pot with a large 
quantity of water, and made into a kind of soup, of which 
all partook as far as it would go ; but very soon violent 
retching, sickness, and swooning, with other symptoms of 
poisoning appeared. At first they thought that the herbs 
had caused the illness, but on further inquiry it turned 
out that the biscuit-dust had been put into an old tobacco 
bag, the contents of which not being entirely taken out, 
remained mixed with the biscuit-dust, and proved a strong 
emetic. 

In all, about a hundred and forty had got to shore, but 
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some few still remained in the wreck, detained either by 
their state of drunkenness or in hope of pillage. The 
boatswain was among them. An officer went in the 
yawl to see the state of matters, and to endeavour to 
prevail on them to join the others on shore, but finding 
them mutinous and in the greatest disorder, he was 
obliged to desist from his purpose and to return without 
them. 

Though very desirous, and their necessities requiring 
that some survey should be taken of the land on which 
they had been thrown, yet much caution had to be exer- 
cised. It was possible that the Indian savages were only 
retired for a little distance, and might be on the watch 
so as to attack when they were divided; so no distant 
excursions were made from the hut. As far as some of 
the exploring parties ventured to go, the land was found 
very morassy and unpromising. The spot occupied was 
a bay formed by hilly promontories ; that to the north so 
steep that in order to ascend it steps had to be in some 
parts laboriously cut There was no getting round the 
point, the -bottom of the steep hill being washed by the 
sea. This height was named by them Mount Misery. It 
proved a useful height afterwards for taking some observa- 
tions when the weather permitted. 

The southern promontory by which the bay was bounded 
was not so inaccessible. Beyond it some of the men 
reached another bay, where they found pieces of the 
wreck driven ashore, but no kind of provisions ; nor did 
they meet with any shellfish, which they searched for. 
Returning to the others, all had to subsist on the plant 
which they called wild celery throughout that day. 

The ensuing night proved exceedingly tempestuous, and 
the sea running very high, threatened those on board with 
immediate destruction by the parting of the wreck. They 
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were then as solicitous to get ashore as they had before 
been obstinate in refusing the assistance sent to them. 
Finding that the boat did not at once come again for 
their rescue, and without considering how impracticable 
a thing it was to send it for them in such a sea, they in 
their rage fired one of the quarter-deck guns at the hut, 
the ball passing close over the covering of it, and being 
plainly heard by the captain and those within at the time. 
Another attempt was therefore made to bring these mad- 
men to land, but the violence of the sea rendered the 
attempt unavailing. The delay seemed to exasperate and 
madden them the more, for they fell to knocking to pieces 
everything in the way, breaking open chests and cabins 
for plunder that could be of no use to them. So intent 
were thfey on this wanton marauding, that one man had 
evidently been murdered in their quarrels about the 
division of the spoil, or for the sake of the share that fell 
to him, for he was found afterwards with all the marks 
of a strangled corpse. 

One thing of rather alarming import was that the 
mutinous part of the crew were careful to provide them- 
selves with arms and ammunition, in order to be able to 
assert their exemption from the control of the officers 
and of the better-disposed men. The captain was quite 
alive to this new peril; so, as soon as these men reached 
the shore, he and Lieutenant Hamilton of the marines, 
with a few trusty men, took possession of the arms, to 
be used for better purposes. Among the mutineers now 
landed was the boatswain, who, as already mentioned, 
was a ringleader of them, instead of exerting his proper 
authority to keep the others within bounds as much aa 
possible. At this moment he cut a most comical figure, 
for he had dressed himself up in laced clothes and other 
finery. The captain was so indignant at this impudence 
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that he felled the rascal to the ground by a blow well laid 
on by his cane* The greatest number of the crew who 
witnessed this scene could not refrain from laughter at 
the whimsical appearance these drunken fellows made, 
who, having rifled the chests of the officers' best suits, had 
put them on over their greasy trousers and dirty checked 
shirts. Of all this finery they were soon stripped, as they 
had before been obliged to give up the arms they had 
taken possession of. 

The incessant rains and the continued cold weather 
rendered it impossible to subsist long without shelter ; and 
the hut being far too small to receive the whole company, it 
. was necessary to fall upon some expedient without delay to 
enlarge the accommodation. Accordingly, the carpenter, 
the gunner, and others who could handle tools, turning 
the cutter keel upwards and fixing it upon props, made 
no despicable habitation. The next thing was to look 
after some better supply of food. They managed to 
provide themselves with some sea-fowl, and found limpets, 
mussels, and other shellfish in plenty, but this sort of 
search was marred, for those who had any feeling, by the 
frequent sight of the bodies of drowned people thrown up 
among the rocks, usually in horribly mangled condition, 
by the violent surf that drove them in upon the coast. 
These horrors were overcome by the distresses of the 
famished people, who were even glad of the opportunity 
of killing and making a meal of the gallinazos or carrion- 
crows of that country, though they knew they must have 
fed on these carcasses. Frequent visits were also made to 
the wreck, but with little advantage, the only portion above 
water being the quarter-deck and part of the forecastle, 
and it was only by the aid of hooks fastened to long poles 
that anything could be reached, and this with the repul- 
sive occurrence of dead bodies floating between decks, 
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which incommoded the search. All that conld be ob- 
tained from these various sources was brought to a store- 
tent which Captain Cheap ordered to be made, to be dealt 
out in careful measure, and this repository the officers 
undertook to guard at night against depredation, dividing 
this necessary task equally among them. Yet, in spite of 
their vigilance, robberies were not infrequent, the tent 
being accessible in more than one place. The daily task 
of roving after food, and of watching it at night, proved 
terribly wearing, but it was essential for the common 
safety to maintain this duty, and to punish severely any 
offenders caught in the act of thieving from the common 
store. It may be observed that on the 14th of May the 
wreck took place, and it was not till the 25th that the 
provisions were regularly doled out from the store-tent. 

The place where the settlement near Mount Misery 
6tood was about ninety leagues northward of the Straits 
of Magellan, in latitude of between 47 and 48 south. 
The Cordillera mountains could be plainly seen in clear 
weather in the distance. By two lagoons on the north 
and south stretching towards these mountains, it was 
conjectured that it was an island where the wreck took 
place, but whether an island or on the mainland could 
not as yet be determined, so completely had all been 
occupied in scraping together a miserable subsistence, 
and providing shelter against the cold and the wet The 
climate and the season were also unfavourable to ad- 
venturous explorers, and the coast as far as the eye could 
stretch seaward presented a scene of such dismal breakers 
as would discourage the most daring from making attempts 
in small boats. Nor was there any promise to be got 
from the view which the top of Mount Misery afforded ; 
any distant prospect was intercepted by still higher hills 
and lofty woods. The only hope was looked for from 
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sending one of the ship's boats on a voyage of discovery. The 
long-boat wis still on board the wreck, and was probably 
not damaged beyond the power of repair. A number of 
hands were therefore despatched to cut the gunwale of 
the ship, in order to get her out. 

Whilst employed in this business, there appeared three 
canoes of Indians rounding the point from the southern 
lagoons and slowly approaching. It was some time before 
they could be induced to come near, but by the friendly- 
language of signs, and by showing some bale goods, which 
they accepted with satisfaction, they suffered themselves 
to be conducted to the captain, who also gratified them by 
some presents. All these seemed novelties to them, and 
their wonder was extreme when shown a looking-glass, 
the usual pantomime among savages being repeated, when 
each beholder could not conceive it was his own face 
that was represented, but went round to the back of the 
mirror to find out who was there. 

It was evident from their genuine surprise and from 
their whole behaviour, as well as from their not having 
one thing in their possession which could be derived from 
white people, that they had never seen such. They were 
themselves very swarthy, short of stature, and with long 
black coarse hair hanging over their faces. Their only 
clothing consisted of a girdle of some beast's skin about 
their waists, and something like a tippet woven from 
feathers over their shoulders. 

" On their departure," says Byron, a the same evening 
that they came, they left with us only some mussels, but 
to our delight and astonishment they reappeared two days 
after, bringing with them three sheep. Whence they could 
procure these animals in a part of the world so distant 
from any Spanish settlement, cut off from all communica- 
tion with the Spaniards, as it seemed, by an inaccessible 
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and desert country, is difficult to conceive. Certain it is 
that no such creatures were met with afterwards by the 
survivors of the wreck till they got into civilised settle- 
ments. It must have been by some strange accident that 
the sheep came into their possession, but what that was 
nothing could be learned from them, and the thing was a 
mystery to the last. At this interview they bartered by 
signs with them for two of their dogs, which were roasted 
and eaten soon after. In a few days they made a third 
visit, bringing their wives and children with them, and 
stayed in the neighbourhood for some days, when they 
finally left and disappeared." 

The weather growing more settled, though excessively 
cold, more regular visits were paid to the wreck, from 
which were obtained various articles of provision and 
liquor ; these were deposited in the store-tent. Ill-humour 
and discontent, however, from this time increased, partly 
from the difficulties of procuring sufficient for subsistence, 
and from the little prospect there was of amendment in 
the condition of affairs. This disaffection showed itself 
in some by a separation of settlement and habitation ; in 
others, by plans mooted for leaving the captain entirely 
and starting on expeditions on their own account. A 
party of these having built a punt, and converted the 
heel of one of the ship's masts into a canoe, sailed away 
np one of the lagoons and never were heard of more. 
Another set went off into the woods, but finding it im- 
practicable to proceed far on discovering that an island, 
and not the mainland as they imagined, was the place of 
their sojourn, came back after a while, but declared their 
purpose to get to the main as soon as they could prepare 
craft fit for the passage. 

The loss of the men who disappeared in the canoe did 
not cause much regret, for they were some of the most 
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desperate and ill-conditioned of the whole crew. One 
in particular, there was good reason to believe, had com- 
mitted two murders, first on thtf body of the man found 
strangled on board, and another on the body of a man 
discovered among some bushes on Mount Misery, stabbed 
in several places and shockingly mangled. 

This diminution of the numbers was succeeded by an 
unfortunate occurrence, which was most affecting in its 
end, and caused much excitement for a time. Mr. Cozens, 
midshipman, a young man who had previously been well 
conducted and a general favourite, had unfortunately ob- 
tained access to liquor, and was repeatedly found excited 
with drink. On the first occasion he was put under con- 
finement by the captain for being drunk and giving him 
abusive language. Shortly after his release he had a dis- 
pute with the surgeon, and came to blows, which made 
the captain greatly incensed against him. Some little 
time after, at the hour of serving provisions, Mr. Cozens 
quarrelled with the purser, and some words arising 
between them, the purser to^d him he was come to mutiny, 
and in the heat of the moment fired a pistol and narrowly 
missed him. Thj captain, hearing the report of the pistol, 
and perhaps also having heard the pursers words that 
Cozens had come to mutiny, ran out of his hut with a 
cocked pistol in his hand, and without asking any ques- 
tions immediately shot him through the head. Whatever 
blame was due to Cozens for his violent conduct, that of 
the captain was rash and hasty. If Cozens was wanting 
in that respect and observance due from a petty officer to 
his commander, the latter was still more unadvised in the 
method he took for enforcing his authority, of which he 
was always sensitively jealous, and which he saw daily 
declining and ready to be trampled upon. His mistaken 
apprehension of studied purpose of mutiny in Mr. Cozens 
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was the sole motive of this rash action, and it was so far 
from answering the end he proposed by it, that the men, 
who were before much dissatisfied and uneasy, were now 
thrown almost into open sedition and revolt. The report 
of fire-arm,s brought almost all the people to the spot, and 
when they saw poor Cozens weltering in his blood on the 
ground before them, there was a feeling of exasperation 
that seemed ready to break out in retributive violence. 
Before anything, however, could be done the captain 
addressed the assembled crowd, saying it was his deter- 
mination to maintain bis command and authority over them 
as usual, which, he said, still remained in as much force as 
ever, and then ordered them all to return to their respec- 
tive tents. With this order they fortunately complied, 
and their feelings only expressed themselves in deep 
sympathy and regret for poor Cozens, whose recent faults 
they forgot, and only thought of his former inoffensive 
and good-natured conduct, for which he had been generally 
beloved. The storm thus blew over, but left a deep feel- 
ing of resentment and discontent among most of the 
people. 

The painful impressions caused by these events were 
gradually lessened by the anxieties now pressing for 
seeking deliverance from this place of desolation. The 
main hope was fixed on the long-boat, that had been 
safely brought from the wreck, and this it was resolved 
should be new modelled, so as to have room for all who 
were inclined to go off in her, and to put her in a con- 
dition to bear the stormy seas that would have to be 
encountered. She was therefore hauled up, placed upon 
blocks, and sawn in two in order to lengthen her about 
twelve feet by the keel. Under the carpenter's orders 
many were set busily to work in fitting and shaping 
timber. The larger number had still to occupy them- 
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selves with procuring subsistence. The stormy weather 
had broken up more of the wreck, and set free many 
of the packages, the examination of which, as they lay 
scattered on tbe beach, occupied many searchers. 

About this time the Indians appeared again in the 
offing in several canoes, bringing their wives and children, 
about fifty persons in all. They seemed very friendly, 
and set about building wigwams, as if they intended 
to stay for some time. Their presence would have been 
very serviceable in helping towards their subsistence, 
but the behaviour of some of the seamen towards the 
Indian women gave such offence that they very shortly 
took their departure, and they never expected to see 
them again. 

The carpenter's work with the long-boat was now so 
well advanced, with the help of tools and other articles 
retrieved from the wreck, that plans were already formed 
for escaping by its means. Mr. Bulkeley, one of the 
warrant officers, took the leading part in these schemes. 
Having seen some one reading the book of " Sir John 
Narborougk's Voyages," belonging to Captain Cheap, 
Bulkeley borrowed it, and, after consultation with some 
of his companions, they concluded to make their way 
towards home by the Straits of Magellan. The plan 
was laid before the captain, but he strongly opposed it, 
his design being still to go northwards, with the hope 
of seizing some hostile ship, and thereby succeeding in 
rejoining the Commodore. The men with Bulkeley were 
not dissuaded, but continued firm in their purpose to 
get off in the long-boat, disregarding the difficulties 
and hazards of a voyage that appeared to others quite 
impracticabla 

During the time that these matters were being discussed, 
the boat not yet ready for" putting out to sea, the distress 
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of the people for food was intense, and led to many 
strange devices and daring adventures. Mr. Byron tells 
how he had for some time occupied a small hut built by 
himself, having for companion a poor Indian dog, which 
had grown greatly attached and faithful to him. One 
day when at home in the hut a band of starving fellows 
came to the door, and said their necessity was such that 
they must eat this dog or starve ! Byron said all he 
could to dissuade them, but their plea was so urgent that, 
without regarding what he said, they seized the dog and 
carried it off. Sad to say, the poor master's condition 
was such that he could not resist partaking of the repast 
when a piece was offered to him. Roast-dog is a 
delicacy with the Chinese, but there must have been dire 
extremity when English officers and seamen could touch 
such food ! 

Captain Cheap's plan was, if possible, to get to the 
island of Chiloe, the most southern settlement under 
Spanish rule on the western coast of America, about the 
43rd degree of south latitude. If he found any vessel there, 
he proposed to board her immediately and cut her out. 
He thought thero would be little difficulty in doing this 
if only he could get round with the two boats. The time 
seemed to have arrived for leaving the island and making 
for Chiloe. The days were now at their longest, it being 
nearly midsummer in these parts, though there did not 
appear to be much difference, this year at least, in the 
season so far as weather went. The day being tolerable 
on the 1 5th of December, it seemed a good opportunity 
to run across the bay. Captain Cheap wished first to 
make an observation from the top of Mount Misery, asking 
two or three to accompany him. On looking through his 
perspective glass, he said that the sea ran very high with- 
out, ai:d wished to delay till there was smooth water, but 
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the others would not hear of this, and urged him to embark. 
So both boats were speedily launched, and everything got 
on board as quickly as possible. Captain Cheap, the 
surgeon, and Mr. Byron were in the barge with nine men ; 
Lieutenant Hamilton and Mr. Campbell were in the yawl 
with six men. Byron steered the barge, and Campbell 
the yawl. 

They had not been out above two hours at sea before 
the wind shifted more to the westward and began to blow- 
very hard, and the sea ran extremely high, so that they 
could no longer keep their heads towards the cape or 
point of land which they designed to reach. This cape 
they had seen, in one of the intervals of clear weather, 
from Mount Misery, and it seemed to be distant about 
twenty or thirty leagues. They were obliged to bear 
away right before the wind. Though the yawl was not 
far from the barge, she could be seen only now and then 
upon the top of a mountainous sea. In both boats the 
men were obliged to sit as close as possible to receive the 
seas on their backs to prevent their filling the boats, as 
was every moment dreaded. They were obliged to throw 
everything overboard to lighten the boats, all the remainder 
of the beef, and even the grapnel, to prevent sinking, 
night coming on, and they were fast running on a lee- 
shore, where the sea broke in a frightful manner. In 
this critical situation, on nearing the shore, expecting to 
be beaten to pieces by the first breaker, the men in the 
barge perceived a small opening between the rocks and 
a narrow passage which brought them into a harbour as 
calm and smooth as a mill-pond. To their great joy they 
found that the yawl had got into the same refuge before 
them, and they joined in thankfulness for so unexpected a 
deliverance. 

Here they secured the boats and ascended a rock. It 
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rained excessively all the first part of the night and was 
extremely cold. Drenched with the sea and the rain, 
with not a dry thread about any of them, and no wood 
to be found for making a fire, the night was spent in 
a miserable way, without any shelter, and shivering in 
their wet clothes. Sleep was impossible from cold and 
from hunger, for they had flung overboard their provisions, 
and nothing was found upon the rocky coast which could 
be eaten. 

Next morning they pulled out of the cove, but could 
make little way, from the great sea outside. After tugging 
all day, at night they got among small islets, and landing 
on one of them, found it to be a mere swamp. The second 
night was passed as miserably as the first; but on the 
following day they had better luck, for the surgeon shot 
a goose, and materials being found for a good fire, a meal 
was obtained, with the help of some seaweed. Here they 
had to remain three days longer, the weather being so 
boisterous that they could not put out. The wind mode- 
rating, another start was made, and finding to the 
northward an opening to a large bay, they explored it, 
but had to return without finding anything to alleviate 
their hunger. Next night they put into a little cove, 
which, from the large quantity of redwood found there, 
they called Redwood Cove. Leaving this place in the 
morning, a fresh south wind carried them a considerable 
distance to the northward. Towards evening they came 
to a pretty large island. Putting ashore there, they 
found it clothed with magnificent trees of prodigious 
height and as straight as pine trees, the leaves resembling 
myrtle leaves, but somewhat larger. Some of the trees 
were so tall and straight that they looked as if they 
could be made the mainmast of a first-rate man-of-war. 
The shore was strewed with drift-wood like cedar, making 
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a brisk fire, near which they slept ; but the wood splintered 
and snapped in burning, so that when they awoke in the 
morning after a sound sleep they found their clothes 
singed in many places from the sparks that had been 
Hying about. 

This kind of voyaging continued through many succes- 
sive days, and even weeks, always tending northward, but 
with slow and uncertain progress. ' Christmas day and 
New Year's day had long passed, but the particular days 
of their occurrence was not known, for any certain reckon- 
ing of time had been lost amidst the constant anxieties 
and distresses. To attempt any detailed record of the 
progress would be wearisome, so great was the sameness 
of the events. Sometimes they were delayed for days by 
the tempestuous weather and rough seas ; at other times 
they were able to make some way, but with much labour, 
and almost always in extremity of hunger. A greater 
calamity occurred at one of the places where a halt was 
made. All hands went ashore to search for some sus- 
tenance, excepting two in each boat, left as boat-keepers. 
Darkness coming on, and a great sea tumbling in upon 
the shore, the yawl was carried out, and canted bottom 
upwards. One of the men in her, William Rose, a 
quarter-master, was drowned, and the other, thrown ashore 
again by the surf, was with difficulty saved. The barge 
had also a very narrow escape at the same time. 

The yawl being lost, and there being too many for the 
barge to carry, it was necessary to leave four men 
behind. These were all marines. They were so depressed 
and disheartened with the distresses and dangers they had 
already passed through that they made little or no objec- 
tion to the determination about leaving them. The 
captain gave these poor fellows arms and ammunition, 
and some other necessaries. When the barge left them, 
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they stood upon the beach, giving three cheers, and calling 
out, " God bless you," and " God bless the King." It was a 
touching scene, and the others felt sad when they saw 
them setting out on their forlorn hope, helping one 
another over a hideous track of barren rocks. Inland 
from the shore the way was impassable from the dense 
wood and the swamps. It is probable that they all met 
with a miserable end, but what else could be done in that 
time of necessity, when it was not possible to take them 
in the barge without the certainty of all being then lost ? 

For two or three days after this the weather was so 
tempestuous that no advance could be made, and those in 
the barge were glad to return to Marine Bay, as the 
place was named where the marines had been put on 
shore. The captain, having the responsibility of the 
safety of all, did not feel it wrong to have abandoned these 
men, as the crowding of more than sixteen in so small a 
boat must have led to the certain death of all ; but some 
of the others felt compunction about the desertion of 
their comrades, and were quite ready to risk their own 
lives by allowiug the four men to rejoin them. They felt 
this so strongly that the captain connived at the diligent 
search now made after these men, so as to bring them 
back to the boat. The search, however, was in vain; 
nothing was found by which they could be traced, except 
a musket on the beach. The depression among the men 
was so great that they declared their desire to return the 
whole way to Wager Island and Mount Misery rather 
than face new toils and dangers. In the old place they 
had at least managed to maintain a poor existence. 

While this feeling was gaining strength, the appear- 
ance of a considerable number of seals in Che bay diverted 
them from these gloomy thoughts. By several parties 
ranging along shore some seals were killed, and laid in 
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the boat for sea-stock. Sir. Hamilton had a curious 
adventure with a large seal or sea-lion. He had fired a 
brace of balls into him, when the animal turned upon 
him open-mouthed. Fixing his bayonet, he thrust it 
down the brute's throat, with a good part of the barrel 
of the gun, which the animal bit in two with as much 
ease as if it had been a bit of stick. Notwithstanding the 
wounds it had received, it got clear off. 

A more remarkable incident occurred to the surgeon, 
who was at the moment rambling about alone. He came 
upon a large hole, which seemed to lead to some cave or 
repository within the rocks. There were signs of the hole 
and the passage having been cleared by labour, and not 
being a merely natural cave. At first he was afraid to 
venture in, doubting what reception he might receive if 
any tenant was within ; but curiosity getting the better of 
his fears, he determined to go in, which he had to do 
creeping on his hands and knees, the entrance being too 
low for entering otherwise. After proceeding a consider- 
able distance, he arrived at a spacious chamber, with light 
from a hole at the top. In the midst of this chamber was 
a kind of bier made of sticks laid crossways, supported by 
props of about five feet in height. Upon this bier five or 
six bodies were extended, which appeared to have been 
deposited there a long time, but being quite dry they had 
suffered no decay. Whether the drying was effected by 
art, or was due to the dryness of the air in the cave, could 
not be guessed; nor did the surgeon give much time to 
minute examination. He speedily crawled out as he came 
in, and told what he had seen to the first party that he 
met, some of whom had the curiosity to go in likewise. 
On another platform they saw another range of corpses 
underneath the central bier. It was probably the bury- 
ing-place of an Indian cacique or chief and his retainers,. 
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but there were no traces in the neighbourhood of any 
Indian settlement, such as old wigwams or places where 
fires had been made. From the stormy nature of the 
coast and the swampy soil of the land, it is likely that 
this region is very little frequented. 

Mr. Byron in his narrative describes the great despond- 
ency which weighed all of them down, and might have 
tempted them to lay aside all further efforts ; "but," he 
adds, " we were supported by that invisible Power who 
can make the most untoward circumstances subservient 
to His gracious purposes." 

Montrose Island was the best and pleasantest spot yet 
seen in that part of the world. There was nothing eat- 
able, however, found in the forest except some berries, 
somewhat like gooseberries in flavour, but black, and 
growing on bushes much taller than our gooseberries. 
Trying these cautiously, they proved safe as well as palat- 
able, and were thus corrective of the seal- meat, which 
had become almost repulsive from its high condition. 
On the whole, Montrose Island was the least wretched 
place they had stayed at, and one of the men, who said 
it, was at least as good a place as Wager Island to end 
his days on, wished to remain, but he was compelled by 
the others to go off with them. 

Before they had been out long a storm arose, and the 
mist was so thick that no land could be descried, and they 
were at a loss which way to steer ; but the sea was heard 
breaking at a very little distance, upon hearing which the 
sheet was hauled aft promptly, and the breakers were 
weathered by scarcely a boat's length. At the same time 
a sea was shipped that nearly filled the boat, and several 
of the men were thrown down to the bottom by the shock, 
and half drowned before they could get up again. The 
captain and every one else had given themselves up foi; 
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lost, and this was certainly one of the most extraordinary 
escapes daring the expedition. 

However, they got that evening into Redwood Cove, 
and stayed there for a day or two till driven by sheer 
starvation to put to sea again, there being apparently 
the choice of death by hunger or by drowning. Three 
or four days after they reached their old station, Wager 
Island, having eaten nothing for days together but sea- 
weed and tangle, and consequently in a weaker and worse 
state than when they started from the island two months 
before. Little indeed had been gained by the expedition, 
except it were that they had become more reconciled 
and resigned to their pitiful condition, without absolutely 
losing all hope. 

The long-boat being at length finished, a party was 
selected to make the first exploring expedition off the 
coast to the southward. The party . consisted of Mr. 
Bulkeley, Mr. Jones, the purser, and Mr. Byron, and 
ten seamen. The first night they put into a good 
harbour a few leagues to the southward of Wager Island. 
The next two days were stormy, and they were obliged 
to take shelter in an inlet, which proved the entrance 
to a fine bay, where the barge was secure. There was 
heavy rain, and nothing found for subsistence, so a bell- 
tent which had been brought with them was pitched in 
the wood near the place where the boat lay. As this did 
not give shelter to all, four of the people went on to 
occupy the frame of an old Indian wigwam, which had 
been noticed in walking that way upon their first land- 
ing. A screen to windward was made with seaweed, and 
a fire being lighted, hope was entertained of getting some 
sleep to stave off hunger. An odd incident alarmed the 
whole company. One of the men was disturbed by the 
sniffing or blowing of a large animal, and on opening 
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Lis eyes, by the glimmering of the fire he perceived that 
a huge beast was standing over him. He had presence 
of mind to seize a brand from the fire, and to bit the 
intruder on the nose, at the same time giving a shoot 
that aroused the others. The beast had made off quickly, 
and at daylight they saw the footprints, tracing them in 
the direction of the bell-tent, where they afterwards 
learned that a visit had been paid by the same mysterious 
stranger. It was most probably a great seal or sea-lion, 
but they saw or heard no more of it. 

It was found impracticable to make further exploration, 
on account of the roughness of the sea and the tempestuous 
weather, so they were glad to return to Wager Island. 
Here they found that sir canoes of Indians had revisited 
the place, bringing some provisions, and they had also 
proved useful by showing their method of using their 
dogs to help to drive fish toward the corner of any pond 
or creek of water from which they could more easily 
take them. There were still serious disputes and cabals 
prevailing among the ship's company; about twenty of 
the stoutest fellows especially having possession of a 
separate tent, where they passed their time in a riotous 
manner, and expressing no good-will towards the captain 
and others who would have restrained them. They still 
tried to persuade the captain to go in the long-boat to 
the southward by the Straits of Magellan, and he was 
as firm as before in refusing. Then the malcontents 
began to stipulate that they should be released from the 
authority of the captain, and allowed to follow their own 
plans of seeking safety. When he would hear of no 
compromise, they proceeded to open revolt, and resolved 
to compel the captain to accompany them. They made 
use of the unfortunate affair of Mr. Cozens to justify their 
seizing the captain and putting him under arrest in order 
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to bring him to his trial in England. The boat was 
ready for sailing, and all the men embarked who were 
resolved to leave, except Captain Pemberton with a party 
of marines, who were drawn up on the beach to conduct 
Captain Cheap on board. 

Mr. Bulkeley, however, interfered to prevent this 
indignity, and the men, thinking probably that they 
would have less restraint and more food, insisted on the 
captain being left to his own choice as to going or not. 
Accordingly Captain Cheap, Mr. Hamilton of the marines, 
and the surgeon were left behind. 

There were eighty-one in all when they left the island, 
fifty-nine in the long-boat, twelve in the cutter, and ten in 
the barge. At the time of the shipwreck the muster was 
at first 145, but had been reduced, chiefly by starvation 
and illness, to 100. About twenty men, therefore, were left 
now on the island. It was the intention to put into some 
sheltered place every evening, as thp boats could not keep 
those boisterous seas for a long time. The stock of pro- 
visions also could not have held out many days without 
getting new supplies on shore, and this would depend 
upon the success of their guns and industry among the 
rocks at each halting-place. The start was made as soon 
as Captain Pemberton and his men were on board. They 
came to anchor the first night in a sandy bay on the south 
side of the lagoon. Next day, the sea being very rough, 
they remained in shelter, and as it was thought desirable 
to send back the barge for some spare canvas, Mr. Byron 
took care to be one of those who went on this errand. On 
declaring his intention of remaining with Captain Cheap, 
all in the barge declared they had the same wish. On 
arriving, Captain Cheap gave them a cordial welcome and 
was pleased to see them return with the barge. 

As the most troublesome and unruly of the men had 
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gone away with the long-boat, the captain, relieved from 
the disturbances and menaces of an unmanageable crew, 
had more freedom to think out the plan he had enter- 
tained of going northward. He had long conferences with 
Mr. Hamilton and the surgeon, who undertook to bring 
the matter before the others, for there were still divisions, 
several malcontents living apart in a hut of their own. 
These men readily agreed to rejoin their commander, and 
being brought to him, promised to obey discipline and to 
do all in their power to carry out the design. 

The boats remaining for taking all these people, now 
numbering twenty all told, were only the barge and yawl, 
two very crazy bottoms. The yawl was in wretched con- 
dition, and the barge was also in much need of repair 
after the bad weather she had gone through. The 
carpenter had gone, and they had to use the little skill 
that they had gained in helping him at his work. 

The reappearance of some of the Indians raised a certain 
amount of hope, but as they found there was little to 
get in return for what they could give, their stay was 
short. Two or three of the men, even among the reduced 
number, caused fresh trouble. Three of them were caught 
stealing from the little common stock of flour; two of 
them were apprehended, the third made his escape to the 
woods. Theft under such circumstances was deemed so 
heinous an offence that the captain ordered the delinquents 
to be severely flogged, and then banished to an island at 
some distance. One of them escaped before the sentence 
of banishment was carried out ; the other was left on the 
island alone to shift for himself, those who took him there 
patching up a bit of a hut and kindling a Are for him, 
although not under orders to do more than put him 
ashore. Two or three days after, the captain relented, 
and sent the barge with some food, and to bring him 
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back, but he was found dead and stiff, just where he had. 
been left. What became of the others who took to the 
woods was never heard. 

So little success had followed frequent visits to the 
wreck, of which only the hull remained, that they had 
ceased to expect further relief from that quarter. Bat 
one day the weather was so calm and beautiful, a thing 
very unusual hitherto, that a trip was made to the wreck, 
when the men were rewarded for their pains by having 
the good fortune to hook up from the hull three casks of 
beef, which were brought safe to shore. It was a pro- 
vidential supply, for all were reduced to the last degree 
of weakness by the scarcity of food. The provision was 
equally shared among all, and proved most serviceable in 
checking sickness, which had been mainly due to the 
famine of previous weeks, and in giving strength for 
their exertions in preparing for departure. The seal were 
usually taken by these Indians by throwing their lances 
at the eyes of the animal when it rises to breathe or to 
look about it, and in this kind of hunting great dexterity 
is shown. Of the food thus procured the white men were 
allowed to get a scanty portion, but the kindness of the 
women did not diminish, for they managed to put in 
their way such scraps as they could secrete from their 
husbands. 

It might be about the middle of March 1744 that the 
Indians embarked, taking with them the surviving five 
Englishmen, but separating them so as only one was in 
each of their canoes. Mr. Byron and Mr. Campbell had 
to work at the oar; Mr. Hamilton could not row ; Captain 
Cheap was allowed to be passive; while poor Elliot, the 
surgeon, lay at the bottom of the canoe he was in, more 
dead than alive. He died on the second day, when they 
had put into shore on account of the bad weather. A 
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hole was scraped in the sand, and so he was buried in 
the best way that could be done under the sad circum- 
stances. At first, and for a long time, Elliot had been the 
strongest and most active of the officers, but the immense 
fatigue and the prolonged starvation proved too much for 
him. His success in foraging, while the ammunition lasted, 
proved the saving of the others many a time, for he was 
a first-rate shot, and always ready to go out in search of 
provisions for the company. 

The Indians did not improve on farther acquaintance. 
They were a savage set in mind and temper as well as 
in their habits and ways. • The cacique, who professed to 
be a Christian, as having been baptized by a Spanish 
priest, was as brutal a fellow as the others. One day 
when returning from fishing he handed a basket of sea- 
eggs to his boy, who had run out in the surf to meet his 
father and mother. The basket being too heavy, the 
little fellow let* it fall, upon which the brute of a father 
jumped out of the canoe, and in his rage dashed the boy 
on the stones with such violence that he died soon after. 
The mother was inconsolable for a time, but the father 
showed little concern about it. 

For several days the journey continued, with excessive 
toil in rowing, and occasionally in portage or carrying, 
when passing across a neck of land would have saved a 
long distance in coasting. In carrying the canoes across 
the neck of land at this time every one had something to 
bear, Captain Cheap alone being spared the burden. He 
had himself to be assisted, or he never would have sur- 
vived the march, the worst as yet encouutered. Mr. 
Byron, with the two Indiaus in whose canoe he was, 
remained to carry over the last things from the side they 
were on. He had a heavy piece of canvas - belonging to 
Captain Cheap, in which was wrapped some putrid seal 
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given by some of the Indians. It was a grievous load 
for Mr. Byron to bear on his head, over ways sometimes 
rough with rocks, and at others mere swamp and quag- 
mire. There were also many broken stumps of bushes 
and trees, so that his bare feet, without shoes or stockings, 
were frequently torn and wounded. He fell down under 
the load, and having with difficulty risen again, he felt 
that it could only be by leaving the load behind that he 
could rejoin his companions, which he did not accomplish 
for several hours. On arriving, Captain Cheap's first 
question was about his bale of canvas, and he was ex- 
tremely angry on hearing of ' its being left, though he 
saw the miserable condition of the bearer. After resting 
a while Sir. Byron went back at least five miles to the 
place, which he found by having marked one or two of 
the trees near. He returned just in time to deliver his 
load to the Indians, who were embarking in their canoes 
on a great lake, which seemed on the other side to wash 
the very base of the Cordillera mountains. When he 
attempted to embark he was pushed back, and made to 
understand he was to await the arrival of some other 
Indians who. were expected at the place. 

Left alone and helpless, poor Mr. Byron, after straining 
to see the boats as long as they were in sight, turned into 
a wood, and, worn out with fatigue, fell fast asleep. Early 
in the morning, on awakening, he heard voices not far 
off, and seeing a wigwam, he went towards it, and tried 
to enter, but receiving two or three kicks on his head and 
face he retired, and stayed at a distance till an old woman 
peeped out, and made signs for him to approach. On 
getting inside the wigwam, he found it occupied by three 
men and two women. These Indians being perfect 
strangers to him, he did not know where they were 
going; and indeed this seemed a matter of indifference 
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to him, his state being so miserable that he was content 
only to be with them so as to get enough to sustain 
his life. 

By signs he contrived to find out that they were going 
to the northward, and this was made plain when they 
went out, all but the sick man, and putting together the 
pieces of the canoe which lay near the wigwam, they 
embarked, taking him with them, and setting him to the 
oar. They crossed the lake to the mouth of a very 
rapid river, where they put ashore for the night. It was 
a wretched time for Mr. Byron, for they would not allow 
him to enter the wigwam which they made, and he had 
to stay out in the cold. 

For several days and nights the same misery was 
endured, the harsh treatment by the Indians being con- 
tinued, and death by starvation always seeming imminent. 
It was a relief when one day, at low water, they landed at 
a place where they expected to find shellfish, and here 
plenty of limpets were gathered. 

Mr. Byron took some of them on board, and was eating 
them when one of the Indians saw him throwing the 
shells into the sea. He instantly rose in a terrible passion, 
beating and abusing Mr. Byron, who would have been 
thrown into the sea after the shells but for the interfer- 
ence of the old woman. 

He concluded that there must be some superstition 
about throwing the shells overboard, ignorance of which 
nearly cost his life. On landing upon an island he con- 
cluded that his surmise was right, for he noticed that the 
Indians brought all their shells ashore, and laid them 
down above high-water mark. Going into a wood near, 
Mr. Byron gathered from a tree a bunch of berries, which 
looked very tempting, but one of the Indians snatched 
them out of his hand, and threw them away with looks of 
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disgust, thus intimating that the berries were poisonous. 
Thus the same people saved his life who a few hours 
before were going to take it from him for throwing away 
a shell ! 

Two days after this the Indians came up to where the 
other canoes were with Mr. Byron's companions. The 
canoe belonging to the guide being very large and need- 
ing several rowers, in this Byron and Campbell, with 
Emanuel, the chiefs servant, were made to work, the chief 
with his wife and Captain Chjeap sitting as much at their 
ease as they could. At night, after toiling all day like 
galley-slaves, they were made to get ashore to search for 
shellfish ; and by the fatigue and scant food they were 
now reduced almost to the appearance of skeletons, and 
covered only with a few rags. 

Many other strange adventures occurred with Indians, 
but they would be too tedious to relate. It was found 
that one of the Indians, a chief or cacique, was of the 
tribe of the Chonos, living not far from Chiloe. lie could 
talk a few words of Spanish ; and so one of the company 
also knowing a little of the language, made him under- 
stand that they were anxious to reach the nearest Spanish 
settlements. The only inducement to offer the Indians 
was a promise that they should have the barge and such 
other things as they still possessed. The barge could 
not be given because some of the sailors afterwards went 
away with it, and were heard of no more. 

We must pass by the new series of adventures after 
reaching the comparatively civilised parts under the 
government of Spain. At Castro, the first place, where 
they were handed over to the Spanish authorities, they were 
met by three or four officers and a number of soldiers, 
all with their spados or swords drawn. They surrounded 
the three poor feeble Englishmen, as if they were the, 
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most formidable foes. They were conducted to a shed 
at the summit of a hill, thatched at the top bat open on 
every side to the cold blast, and left to lie on the ground. 
The next place they were taken to was Chaco island, 
where they were rather better treated, being lodged at a 
monastery, where the fathers were civil to them, sentinels 
always being at the doors. At last they reached St. 
Jago, which is ninety miles from Valparaiso, and is the 
capital of Chili. 

There were at the time several ships from Lima deliver- 
ing their cargoes, droves of mules going up almost daily 
to St. Jago with the goods. They would be five days on • 
the road ; about a hundred mules in the drove, each laden 
with two heavy bales. The Government arranged for one 
of the master-carriers to take charge of the prisoners. On 
arriving at St. Jago the carrier delivered them to the 
captain of the guard at the gate of the palace of the 
President. By him they were introduced to the President, 
Don Joseph Manso, who received them very civilly, and 
cent them to the house where Captain Cheap and Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton were lodged. It was the house of a 
Scotch physician, Dr. Patrick Gedd (Geddes probably), or, 
as hb was here called, Don Patricio Gedd. He had long 
reaidfed in the city, and was much honoured for his char- 
acter as well as respected for his professional? skill. . As 
soon as he had heard of the arrival of English prisoners 
in that country, he had asked the President to be allowed 
to have them to lodge at his house. Had they been his 
own brothers they could not have been treated with 
greater kindness. He would hear of no apology on 
account of the expense in their living. 

A few days afterwards the President sent an invitation 
to Mr. Campbell and Mr. Byron to dinner to meet Admiral 
Pizzaro and all his Spanish officers. They could not 
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refuse, though vexed that they had not clothes fit to 
appear in such company. Next day a Spanish officer 
belonging to Pizzaro's fleet, Don Manuel de Gintor, came 
and made the generous offer of two thousand dollars. He 
did this in pure generosity, having no view of ever being 
repaid. They accepted only six hundred dollars, and in- 
sisted on Don Manuel receiving from them a draft for that 
sum upon the English Consul at Lisbon. They could 
now purchase clothes made after the Spanish fashion, 
and being allowed to go out on parole, they could see 
the town and divert themselves with its sights and 
amusements. 

Through Dr. Geddes, who was known to every one, 
many hospitable invitations came to the English prisoners, 
both in the city and, what they liked better, to the country 
for visits of several days at a time. One of the most 
pleasant of these places was the villa of a French gentle- 
man, Don Joseph Dunnose, who had married a wealthy 
lady at St. Jago. There were also some old Spanish 
families who had settled in the country. The most 
painful thing in the social life of the place is the passionate 
fondness for the cruel and dangerous sport of the bull- 
fights, which are here more imposing than at any city in 
the old country. The bulls are the wildest that can be 
obtained frqm the forests and mountains, and their horns 
are never tipped, as is nsual in Lisbon and other rings, 
so that fatal scenes are not uncommon, though the chief 
matadors have wonderful skill and daring. Masquerades 
are also favourite amusements. 

Not a few prisoners who had been taken by Anson and 
been for some time on board the Centurion were met, 
and all spoke warmly of the kind and generous treatment 
that they obtained from the English commander. They 
had previously formed their only idea of Englishmen from 
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the rough privateers and buccaneers, who always handled 
their prisoners with much cruelty. 

After a while Mr. Campbell got so entangled with Roman 
Catholic friends that he avowed his change of religion and 
left their company. At the end of two years spent in 
this place of happy idleness, the President sent for them 
and said that a French ship from Lima bound to Spain 
had put into Valparaiso, and that they should embark 
in her. So leave was taken of the good Dr. Geddes and 
other friends in St. Jago, mules and a guide being pro- 
vided for the journey to Valparaiso. In .taking leave of 
the President their thanks were warmly expressed, for he 
had behaved generously, and had allowed to Captain 
Cheap six. reals, and to the others four reals, for main- 
tenance during their detention. 

The journey was pleasant and without incident. The 
very first person met in Valparaiso was a soldier who had 
been very kind to them when imprisoned in the fort at 
Castro. Mr. Byron made him a little present, which, as it 
came quite unexpected, made him the more happy. 

On the 20th December 1744 they embarked on board 
the Lys frigate, belonging to St. Malo, a ship of 420 tons, 
sixteen guns, and sixty men. She had several passengers 
on board, among whom were Don George Juan and Don 
Antonio Ulloa, who had been several years in Peru, with 
the design of measuring some degrees of the meridian 
near the equator. They were first bound to Conception 
in order to join three other French ships likewise bound 
home. Southerly winds prevailing on the coast, they had 
to stand off far to the westward, making the island of 
Juan Fernandez. The Bay of Conception was not reached 
till January 6, 1745, where they met the other French 
ships. The voyage was prolonged on account of the 
steady trade winds, the distance from Valparaiso to 
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Conception being only sixty leagues, so that it was 
advisable to stand off more than doable that distance 
from the land to reach the port desired. 

At Conception they had leisure to make observations on 
the natural history of the neighbourhood as well as the 
customs and habits of the people, and of these and other 
matters Mr. Byron has given an account in his narrative. 
The ship's people were busy most of the time in killing 
and salting cattle as stock during the long voyage. They 
did not sail till the 27th of January, and about eight days 
after the ship sprang so dangerous a leak that it was 
necessary for safety, in the heavily laden state of the 
vessel, to return to Valparaiso for repairs. 

It was the 1st of March before they put to sea again, 
and then the weather proved so unfavourable, especially 
in getting near Cape Horn, that with difficulty they got 
round the point, and at great hazard from gales and storms 
of snow. After rounding the Cape the progress north- 
ward was extremely slow. On the 27th May they crossed 
the line, when finding the water was grown short, and 
that it would be impossible to reach Europe without fresh 
supply, it was resolved to bear away for Martinico. On 
the 29th, in the morning, Tobago was reached, and thence 
the course was shaped for Martinico, but on the 1st July, 
when they expected to sight it according to the reckon- 
ings, they were disappointed. Uncertain as to where 
they had drifted, they stood to the northward to gain the 
latitude of Porto Eico, which they made on the 4th July. 
It was resolved to go between Porto Eico and St. Domingo 
from Cape Francois, and that night they lay to. In the 
morning Captain Cheap came to Mr. Byron, who was 
walking the quarter-deck, and said he had just seen a beef 
barrel go by the ship, that it looked as if it had been 
recently thrown overboard, and he would venture any 
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wager that an English cruiser would be seen before long, 
llalf-an-hour afterwards two sail were seen to leeward 
from the quarter-deck, for the Spaniards and French in 
those days kept no look-out from the mast-head. The 
two ships proved to be English men-of-war, a two-decker 
and a twenty-gun brig. There was great excitement and 
alarm on board. The French officers were busily filling 
their pockets with whatever was valuable of their effects, 
and some of them asked the English passengers to take 
charge of their gold or keep it rather than that it should 
fall into the hands of strangers. It proved a false alarm, 
for in the morning nothing could be seen of the ships even 
from the mast-head, and thus a rich prize was lost by the 
Englishmen not continuing the chase longer. There were 
nearly two million dollars on board the ship, besides a 
valuable cargo. On the 8th of July they came to anchor 
in Port Francois harbour. 

There had not been a single death during this long 
voyage, but at Port Francois many were taken ill and 
three or four died. Towards the end of August a French 
squadron of five men-of-war came in, commanded by 
M. L'Etanducre, who was to convoy merchantmen to 
France. Neither he nor his officers took any notice of 
Captain Cheap, and were even rude on several occasions 
to the others. A midshipman one day jumped into their 
boat when ashore, and ordered the people to take him on 
board the ship of M. L'Etanducre, leaving the Englishmen 
to wait on the beach for two hours before the boat returned. 
On the 6th of September the men-of-war set sail with 
fifty merchantmen. On the 8th a Jamaica privateer hove 
in sight, evidently with the design of picking up one or 
two of the merchant ships in the night if possible. Two 
of the swiftest French ships were sent to chase her off. 
She appeared to take no notice till they were pretty near, 
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when the privateer put on sail and was oat of sight very 
speedily. This happened repeatedly, and led the French 
commander to issue very strict orders to all the captains 
in the convoy to keep together, by which the privateer 
was disappointed of making any capture. On the 27th 
of October they sighted Cape Ortigal, and on the 31st 
came to anchor in Brest Road. 

The Lys having so valuable a cargo on board, was 
towed into the harbour on the morning after arriving, and 
lashed alongside one of their men-of-war. The money 
was soon landed, and the officers and men were glad to 
get on shore after so long absence from their native land. 
Only two or three men were left on board to look after 
the ship. The three Englishmen had no leave to go on 
shore, and were left in cold and darkness, and they might 
have starved had not some of the officers had the kind 
thoughtfulness to send some victuals during the days they 
were on board. This continued seven or eight days ; no 
officer was living near Captain Cheap. 

One morning a kind of row-galley came alongside with 
a number of English prisoners from two privateers that 
the French had taken. With these prisoners they were 
carried in the same boat four leagues up the river to 
Landerlaw. Here they were allowed out on parole, and 
they lived for three months in lodgings, when an order 
came for the Spanish Government to allow them to return 
to England by the first opportunity. 

Hearing that there was a Dutch ship at Morlaix, they 
travelled by road to that place, and agreed with the 
Dutch skipper to land them at Dover, paying him before- 
hand. It was a long uncomfortable passage, but on the 
ninth day Dover was sighted, and the Dutchman was 
reminded of his promise to land them there. He said he 
would, but instead of that, in the morning they saw that 
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they were off the French coast Fortunately an English 
man-of-war appeared to windward, and sending an officer 
on board, they were told that the boat came from the 
Squirrel, commanded by Captain Masterson. Returning 
with the boat, and telling the circumstances to Captain 
Masterson, he sent one of the cutters he had to land 
them at Dover, where they arrived that afternoon. 

Captain Cheap was so knocked up when he got there, 
that he could proceed no farther that night. Next 
morning he still found himself so much fatigued that he 
could ride no longer, so it was agreed that he and Mr. 
Hamilton should take a post-chaise, and Mr. Byron should 
ride to London. But here an unlucky hindrance occurred. 
On sharing the little money left, there was barely enough 
to pay for horses, without a farthing for eating a bit on 
the road, or even for paying the turnpikes ! Mr. Byron 
resolved to risk the journey, and was obliged to defraud 
the toll-men by riding through the gates as hard as he 
could, not paying the least heed to the calls to stop him. 
The fasting he bore as best he could. On reaching the 
Borough, he took a coach and drove to Marlborough Street, 
where his friends lived when he left England. The house 
he found shut up. Not at first knowing where to go next, 
or how to pay the coachman, he luckily remembered a 
draper's shop not far off where the family used to deal. 
Making himself known, they paid the coachman, and from 
them he learned that his sister had married Lord Carlisle, 
and was at that time living in Soho Square. The con- 
clusion must be told in Mr. Byron's own words. " I im- 
mediately w?dked to the house and knocked at the door ; 
but the porter pot liking my figure, which was half 
French, half Spanish, with the addition of a large pair 
of boots covered with dirt, he was going to shut the door 
in my face, but I prevailed with him to let me come in. 
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I need not acquaint my readers with what surprise and 
joy my sister received me. She immediately furnished 
me with money to appear like the rest of my countrymen ; 
till that time I could not properly be said to have finished 
all the extraordinary scenes which a series of unfortunate 
adventures had kept me in for the space of five years and 
upwards." 

Since writing the foregoing brief abstract of Byron's 
book, I have noticed in the " Autobiography of Dr. Alex- 
ander Carlyle of Inveresk " an interesting reference about 
Captain Cheap. He records an incident of which he was 
witness when in London in 1745. It was in the British 
Coffee-house. Here is what he says : — 

"Captain David Cheap (a Scotchman of the Rossie 
family in Fife), who was on Anson's voyage, and had been 
wrecked on the coast of Chili, and was detained there by 
the Spaniards, had arrived in London, and frequented this 
coffee-house. Being a man of sense and knowledge, he 
was employed by Lord Anson to look out for a proper 
person to write his voyage, the chaplain, whose journal 
furnished the chief materials, being unequal to the task. 
Captain Cheap had a predilection for his countrymen, and 
having heard of Guthrie, the writer of the Westminster 
Journal, he had come down to the coffee-house that 
evening to inquire about him, and if he was pleased 
with what he heard, would have him introduced. Not 
long after Cheap had sat down and called for coffee, 
Guthrie arrived, dressed in lace clothes and talking loud 
to everybody, and soon fell a-wrangling with a gentleman 
about tragedy and comedy and the unities, &c., and laid 
down the law of the drama in a peremptory manner, sup- 
porting his arguments with cursing and swearing. I saw 
Cheap was astonished, when, rising and going to the bar, 
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he asked who this was, and finding it to be Guthrie, whom 
he had come down to inquire about, he paid his coffee and 
shrunk off in silence. 

"I knew him well afterwards, and asked him one day 
if he remembered the incident. He told me it was true 
that he came there with the intention of talking with 
Guthrie on the subject, but was so much disgusted with 
his vapouring manner that he thought no more of him. 

" I met Captain Cheap in Scotland two years after this, 
when he came to visit his relations ; I met him at his half- 
brother's, George Cheap, collector of customs at Preston- 
pans, and in summer at goat-whey quarters, where I lived 
with him for three weeks, and became very confidential 
with him. He had a sound and sagacious understanding 
and an intrepid mind, and had great injustice done to 
him in Byron's ' Narrative/ which Major Hamilton, who 
was one of the unfortunate people in the Wager , told 
me was in many things false or exaggerated. 

" One instance I remember, which is this. Byron says 
Cheap was so selfish that he had concealed four pounds 
of seal in the lining of his coat, to abstract from his 
company for his own use. He no doubt had the piece 
of seal, and Captain Hamilton saw him secrete it; but 
when they had got clear of the cazique who plundered 
them of all he could, the captain, producing his seal, said 
to his companions, i That devil wanted to reduce me to his 
own terms by famine, but I outplotted him ; with this 
piece of seal, we could have held out twenty-four hours 
longer.' 

" Another trait of his character Captain Hamilton told 
me, which was, that when they arrived in Chili, to the 
number of eleven, who had adhered to Cheap, and who 
were truly, for hunger and nakedness, worse than the 
lowest beggars, and were delighted with the arrival of 
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a Spanish officer from the Governor, who presented Cheap 
with a petition, which he said he behoved to sign, other- 
wise they could not be taken under the protection of the 
Spanish governor ; — Cheap, having glanced at this paper, 
threw it indignantly on the ground, and said sternly to 
the officer that he would not sign such a paper, for the 
officers of the King of England could die of hunger but 
they disdained to beg. Hamilton and Byron and the 
others fell into despair, for they believed that the captain 
was gone mad, and that they were all undone. But it 
had quite a contrary effect, for the officer now treated 
him with unbounded respect, and going hastily to the 
governor, returned with a blank sheet of paper, and 
desired Captain Cheap to dictate or to write his request 
in his own way. 

" Hamilton added that Byron and he being then very 
young, about sixteen or seventeen, they frequently thought 
they were ruined by the captain's behaviour, which was 
often mysterious and always arrogant and high ; but that 
in the sequel they found that he had always acted under 
the guidance of a sagacious foresight. This was marking 
him of a character fit for command, which was the con- 
clusion I drew from my intercourse with him in Scotland. 
On my inquiring of Hamilton what had made Byron so 
severe in his 'Narrative/ he said he believed it was that 
the captain one day had called him a 4 puppy ' when he 
was petulant. He entirely cleared Cheap from any blame 
for shooting Cozens, into which he was led by unavoidable 
circumstances, and which completely re-established his 
authority." 
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THE AMERICAN UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. . 

The "underground railway" is a phrase familiar to ail 
readers of Anti-Slavery books in America. Who invented 
the name is not known, but it aptly characterised the 
secret communications by means of which multitudes of 
slaves were enabled to escape from cruel bondage. From 
the remotest regions of the Southern Slave States there 
were always fugitives, alone or in bands, making their 
way through swamps and thickets, field and flood, towards 
a land of freedom. How the tidings reached them of 
safety in a foreign northern region we cannot tell, but the 
idea was widely spread, and the irrepressible love of 
liberty caused every hazard to be braved in starting on 
the perilous journey. Battling with fatigue and fever, 
with hunger and thirst, and full of fear and anxiety, 
they pressed onward. Enraged pursuers were ever on 
their track, with savage bloodhounds, to bring them back 
to their owners, and armed with deadly weapons to kill 
them if they refused to return. Usually the runaways 
concealed themselves in forests through the day, and 
travelled painfully by night, directing their course by 
the North Star, which to them was the star of freedom. 
Many were captured, and not a few shot down, but the 
survivors were full of joy and thankfulness when at last 
they reached the soil of Canada. The incidents described 
in the autobiography of the Rev. Josiah Henson, the 
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original prototype of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's " Uncle 
Tom," was what was in former days continually witnessed. 

"It was the 28th of October 1830," says Henson, "in 
the morning, when my feet first touched the Canada shore. 
I threw myself on the ground, rolled in the sand, seized 
handfuls of it and kissed them, and danced around, till, 
in the eyes of several who were present, I passed for a 
madman. c He's some crazy fellow/ said a Colonel 
Warren, who happened to be there. c Oh, no, master! 
Don't you know ? I'm free.' 1 Well, I never knew freedom 
make a man roll in the sand in such a fashion,' was the 
Colonel's reply. Still I could not control myself. I 
hugged and kissed my wife and children, and went on as 
before till the first exuberant feeling of joy was over." 

The whole story of Josiah Henson's escape is deeply 
interesting (published at the Cliristian Age Office, edited 
by John Lobb). A few incidents told by him may well 
serve to introduce the account of the underground rail- 
road. 

Henson was born in slavery, and remained a slave for 
forty-two years. When a mere child he was led to the 
auction mart, torn from his mother, and consigned to as 
hopeless and miserable a career as ever surrounded child 
life. By remarkable events he was restored to his mother, 
and he grew up to be a strong active lad and a powerful 
intelligent man. He was once flogged within an inch of 
his life for attempting to learn to read, and never after- 
wards till he escaped from slavery did he venture to 
meddle with books. He saw and experienced plenty of 
the cruelty and wrongs of that slavery which John 
Wesley had called " the sum of all human villainy ; " but 
he had heard when yet young the story of the Gospel, and 
was a real Christian. With great fidelity he sought to 
serve the masters who robbed him of the dearest right of 
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manhood. Employed in positions of trust, he had seen a 
good deal of the outside world, and the fact that his 
children were growing up slaves determined him to seek 
freedom for himself and for them. He had been " called," 
while a slave or bond-servant ; but the voice of Nature and 
the Word of God taught him that if he could become free 
he was to "use it rather;" and he resolved to be free. 
His escape from slavery, with his timid wife and poor 
children, was a terrible task on human trial and endur- 
ance ; but he persevered with the help of God, and after 
a life of wonderful variety of incident, this slave was in 
his old age an honoured guest of Queen Victoria at 
Windsor Castle, The incidents of romance in "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," to the popularity of which the Anti-Slavery 
feeling owed so much, were all founded on facts of real 
life, and Josiah Henson knew under their own names the 
chief personages in Mrs. Stowe's narrative. 

lieturning to the narrative of his own escape, he had 
reached the broad river Ohio. "It was a dark, moonless 
night about the middle of September. We got into a 
little skiff, in which I had induced a fellow-slave to set us 
across the river. It was an anxious, moment ; we sat still 
as death. In the middle of the stream the good fellow 
said to me — 

"'It will be the end of me if this is ever found out; 
but you won't be brought back alive, will you ? ' 

" ' Not if I can help it/ I replied ; and I thought of the 
pistols and knife I had bought some time before from a 
poor white. 

" c And if they are too many for you and you get seize J, 
you'll never tell my part in this business?' 
" 6 Not if I'm shot through like a sieve.' 
" < That's all,' he said, 1 and God help you.' " 
" Heaven reward him," says Henson in his book. " He, 
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too, has since followed in my steps ; and many a time in a 
land of freedom have we talked over that dark night ou 

- the river. 

" In due time we landed on the Indiana shore. A hearty 
grateful farewell was spoken, such as none bat companions 
in danger can utter, and I heard the oars of the skiff pro- 
pelling him home. There I stood in the darkness, my 
dear ones with me, and the dim unknown future before 
us. But there was little time for reflection. Before day- 
light should come on we must put as many miles behind 
ns as possible, and be safely hidden in the woods. 

"We had no friends to look to for assistance, for the 
population in that section of the country was then bitterly 
hostile to the fugitive. If discovered, we should be seized 
and lodged in jail. In God was our only hope. Fervently 
did I pray to Him, as we trudged on cautiously and 
stealthily, as fast as the darkness and the feebleness of 
my wife and boys would allow. To her indeed I was 
compelled to talk sternly at times ; she trembled like a 
leaf, and even then implored me to return. 

" For a fortnight we pressed steadily on, keeping to the 
road during the night, hiding whenever a chance vehicle 
or horseman was heard, and during the day burying our- 
selves in the woods. Our provisions were rapidly giving 
out. Two days before reaching Cincinnati they were 
utterly exhausted. All night long the children cried 
with hunger, and my poor wife loaded me with reproaches 
for bringing them into such misery. It was a bitter 
thing to hear them cry, and God knows I needed en- 
couragement myself. My limbs were weary, and my back 

- and shoulders sore with the burden I carried. A fearful 
dread of detection ever pursued me, and I wonld start out 
of my sleep in terror, my heart beating against my ribs, 
expecting to find the dogs and slave-hunters after me. 
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Had I been alone, I would have borne starvation, even to 
exhaustion, before I would have ventured within sight of 
a house in quest of food. But now something must be 
done; it was necessary to run the risk of exposure by 
daylight upon the road. 

" The only way to proceed was to adopt a bold course. 
Accordingly, I left our hiding-place, took to the road, and 
turned towards the south, to lull any suspicion that might 
be roused were I to be seen going the other way. Before 
long I came to a house. A furious dog rushed out at me, 
and his master following to quiet him, I asked if he would 
sell me a little bread and meat. He was a surly fellow. 
' No, I have nothing for niggers ! ' At the next house I 
succeeded no better at first. The man of the house met 
me in the same style ; but his wife, hearing our conversa- 
tion, said to her husband, ' How can you treat any human 
being so ? If a dog was hungry I would give him some- 
thing to eat/ She then added, ' We have children, and 
who knows but they may some day need the help of a 
friend.' The man laughed, and told her that ' if she took 
care of niggers, he wouldn't/ She asked m& to come in, 
loaded a plate with venison and bread, and when I laid 
it in my handkerchief and put a quarter of a dollar on 
the table, she quietly took it up and put it in my hand- 
kerchief with an additional quantity of venison. I felt the 
hot tears roll down my cheeks as she said, • God bless 
you,' and I hurried away to bless my starving wife and 
little ones. 

" A little after eating the venison, which was quite salt, 
the children became very thirsty, and groaned and sighed 
so that I went off stealthily, breaking the bushes to keep 
my path, to find water. I found a little rill, and drank 
a large draught : I tried to carry some in my hat, but, 
alas ! it leaked. Finally, I took off both my shoes, which 
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luckily had no holes in them, rinsed them well, and filling 
them with water, took it to my family. They drank it 
with great delight. I have since sat at splendidly fur- 
nished tables in Canada, the United States, and England, 
bat never did I see any human beings relish anything 
more than ray poor famishing little ones did that refresh- 
ing draught out of their father's old shoes. That night we 
made a long run, and two days afterwards we reached 
Cincinnati. 

" Before entering the town, I hid my wife and children in 
the woods, and then walked on alone in search of friends, 
whose address I had. Finding them, they welcomed mo 
warmly, and just after dusk my wife and children were 
brought in, and we were hospitably cheered and refreshed. 
Two weeks of exposure to incessant fatigue, anxiety, rain, 
chill and exposure, made it indescribably sweet to enjoy 
once more the comfort of rest and shelter." 

Mr. Henson does not say who these friends were, but 
we shall hear more about them by and by. He speaks of 
the harsh and bitter words used against the devoted and 
kind people who were banded together to succour and 
bid God-speed to the hunted fugitive, men who, through 
pity to the suffering, voluntarily exposed themselves to 
hatred, fines, imprisonment. "If there be a God," says 
Henson, " who will have mercy on the merciful, great will 
be their reward on the great day when men shall be 
judged before the Divine Master; crowds of the outcasts 
and forsaken of earth will gather round them, and in 
joyful tones bear witness, ' We were hungry and ye gave us 
meat, thirsty and ye gave us drink, naked and ye clothed 
us, sick and ye visited us.' And He who has declared 
that ' inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me/ will accept the 
attestation and hail them with His welcome, ' Come, ye 
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blessed of my Father.' Their glory shall be proclaimed 
from the honse-tops ; and may that ' peace of God which 
the world can neither give nor take away, dwell within 
their hearts/ 

"Among some of these good Samaritans our lot was 
now cast. Carefully they provided for onr welfare, until 
our strength was recruited, and then they set us thirty 
miles on our way by waggon." 

In sad contrast to the good deeds of these Christian 
philanthropists were the public acts of statesmen and 
politicians of the Northern States who are honoured in 
the pages of history ! A succession of base and miserable 
enactments, passed by the Legislatures and by Congress, 
strove by compromise to please and satisfy the Southern 
States, the supporters of slavery. To preserve the Union 
at all hazards was the plea of these men, but the passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Act was an offence against the 
common instincts of humanity. To compel men to re- 
store to slavery the fugitive slaves, under all manner of 
penalties, was an act tolerated for a season by mere 
politicians, but it nerved the hearts of all good men to 
fresh exertions in the cause of liberty, and the Aboli- 
tionists became stronger than ever. When the fearful 
calamity of the civil war came, ail who could see the 
hand of God in history rightly judged that the retribu- 
tion came alike to the Southerners as the abettors of 
slavery, and to the Northern men as the guilty ac- 
complices in the crime. On the lowest estimate more 
than a million of lives were lost during the war by battle 
and by disease, and scenes of untold mourning and 
misery throughout the whole land darkened the last 
years of slavery. 

After leaving Cincinnati, Henson and his family re- 
sumed their journey under the old conditions, travelling 
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by night and resting by day till they reached Scioto, 
where they were told they would strike the military road 
of General Hull, made in the last war with Great Britain, 
and on which they were assured they could travel with- 
out interference during daylight. The road was easily 
found, marked by large elms and sycamore trees at the 
beginning, and they at first proceeded with great spirit. 
Nobody had told them that it went through the Wilder- 
ness, and Henson had not provided food, expecting to 
come to some habitation when they could be supplied. 
But after travelling a whole day without seeing one 
house, they lay down at night hungry and weary enough. 
Wolves were howling around, and though too cowardly 
to approach, they terrified poor Mrs. Henson and the 
children. Next morning, after sharing some fragments of 
dried beef, which hardly satisfied their hunger, and much 
increased their thirst, they started for a second day's tramp 
through the Wilderness. The road was rough, and the 
underbush tore their clothes and impeded their advance, 
while occasionally trees that had been blown down blocked 
the path. Faint with fatigue and hunger, and hopeless 
of help, they were almost in despair. They spoke little, 
but steadily struggled on. Henson had two of the 
youngest children on his back, and the wife with the 
other two climbed over the fallen trees and forced 
themselves through the briers. The poor mother fainted, 
and it seemed as if she was never to recover. But after a 
while she so far revived as to make an effort to proceed. 
Henson cheered then with hopes which he says he then 
hardly ventured to share himself. Starvation in the 
wilderness seemed to be the doom that stared him and 
his in the face. But "man's extremity proved God's 
opportunity," as he devoutly recorded in his journal 
of after-days, In the afternoon they fell in with some 
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wandering Indian?, carrying packs on their shoulders, 
who, coming suddenly upon the negro group, were 
astonished at first, but in the end proved kind and 
sympathetic helpers. They supplied their needs on 
seeing their enfeebled state, and after feeding them 
bountifully, gave them a comfortable wigwam for their 
night's rest. Next day the journey was resumed, after 
learning from the Indians that they were only about 
twenty-four miles from the lake. They sent some of 
their young men to point out the place where they were 
to turn off, and parted with as much kindness as possible. 
The way was still difficult, streams having to be crossed 
as well as thickets to be penetrated. They had to pass 
one night more in the woods, and on the forenoon of 
the next day came out upon the wide treeless plain 
which lies south and west of Sandusky city. The houses 
of the village were plainly seen. 

About a mile from the lake, Henson again hid his 
wife and children in the bushes and pushed forward. 
He was attracted by a house between which and a small 
coasting vessel a number of men were passing and 
repassing with great activity. Promptly deciding to 
approach them, he drew near, and scarcely had come 
within hailing distance when the captain of the schooner 
cried out — 

" Hullo, there, man ! do yon want work ? " 

" Yes, sir," he shouted. 

" Come along then, come along; I'll give you a shilling 
an hour. Must get off with this wind." 

As Henson drew near the captain said, "You can't 
work ; you're crippled." 

" Can't I ? " said Henson, and in a minute had hold 
of a bag of corn, and followed the gang in emptying 
it into the hold, fie toojc his place in the line of labourers 
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next a coloured man, and soon exchanged words with 
him. 

"How far is it to Canada?" said Henson. He gave 
him a peculiar look, and in a minnte Henson saw that 
he knew all. 

"Want to go to Canada? Come along with ns. Our 
captain is a fine fellow. We're going to Buffalo." 

" Buffalo ! how far is that from Canada ? " 

" Don't yer know, man ? It's just across the river." 

Henson now opened his mind frankly to him, and 
told him about his wife and children. 

"I'll speak to the captain," said he. He did so, and 
in a moment the captain took him aside and said — 

" The Doctor says you want to go to Buffalo with your 
family?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, why not go with me?" was his frank reply. 
" Doctor tells me you've got a family." 
"Yes, sir." 

u Where do you stop ? " 
" About a mile back." 
" How long have yer been here ? " 
" No time," Henson answered, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

"Come, my good fellow," said the captain, "tell us 
all about it. You're running away, ain't you ? " 

Henson saw he was a friend, and opened his heart 
to him. 

" How long will it be till you are ready ? " 

"I'll be here in half-an-hour, sir." 

" Well," said the captain, " go along and get them." 

Off he started ; but before he had run fifty feet he 
called out, " Stop ! you go on getting the grain in ; when 
we get off, HI lay -to over opposite that island, and send 
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a boat back. There's a lot of regular nigger-catchers 
in the town below, and they might suspect if you brought 
your people out of the bush in daylight." 

He did work away with a wilL Soon two or three 
hundred bushels of corn were aboard, the hatches fastened 
down, the anchor raised, and the sail hoisted. 

"I watched the vessel," says Henson, "with intense 
interest as she left her moorings. Away she went before the 
free breeze. Already she seemed beyond the spot at which 
the captain said he would lay-to, and still she flew along. 
My heart sank within me; so near deliverance, and 
again to have my hopes blasted ! I felt as if they had 
been making sport of my misery. The sun had sank to 
rest, and the purple and gold were quickly fading into 
grey. Suddenly, however, as I gazed with a weary heart, 
the vessel swung round into the wind, the sails flapped, 
and she stood motionless. A moment more, and a boat 
was lowered from her stern, and with a steady stroke 
made for the point' at which I stood. I felt that my 
hour of release had come. On she came, and in ten 
minutes she rode up handsomely on to the beach. 

"My coloured friend and two sailors jumped out, and 
we started at once for my wife and children. To my 
horror, they were gone from the place where I left them. 
Overpowered with fear, I supposed they had been dis- 
covered and carried off. There was no time to lose, and 
the men told me I would have to go alone. Just at the 
point of despair, however, I stumbled on one of the chil- 
dren. My wife, it seemed, alarmed at my long absence, had 
given up all for lost, and supposed I had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. When she heard my voice, mingled 
with those of the others, she thought my captors were 
leading me back to make me discover my family, and in 
the extremity of her terror she had tried to hide herself. 
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I bad bard work to satisfy her ; our long habits of conceal- 
ment and anxiety had rendered her suspicious of every- 
one, and her agitation was so great that for a time she 
was incapable of understanding what I said, and went on 
in a sort of paroxysm of distress and fear. This, however, 
was soon over, and the kindness of my companions did 
much to facilitate the matter. 

" And now we were off for the boat. It required little 
time to embark our luggage, one convenience, at least, of 
having nothing. The men bent their backs with a will, 
and headed steadily for a light hung from the vessel's 
mast. I was praising God in my soul. Three hearty 
cheers welcomed us as we reached the schooner, and never 
till my dying day shall I forget the shout of the captain, 
— he was a Scotchman — 'Coom up on deck, and clop 
your wings and craw like a cock ; you're a free nigger, 
as sure as you're a live mon ! ' 

" Round went the vessel, the wind filled her sails, the 
water seethed and hissed past her sides. Man and nature, 
and above all, I felt, the God of man and nature, who 
breathes love into the heart and maketh the wind His 
ministers, were with us. My happiness that night rose 
at times to positive pain. Unnerved by so sudden a 
change from destitution and danger to such kindness 
and blessed security, I wept like a child." 

The next evening they reached Buffalo, but too late to 
cross the river that night. They slept on board, and 
next morning the captain, when he saw Henson, point- 
ing to a group of trees in the distance, said, "You see 
these trees? They grow on free soil, and when your 
feet touch that you're a man. I want to see you go and 
be a freeman. I'm poor myself, and have nothing to 
give you. I only sail the boat for wages, but I'll see you 
across." 
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" Here, Green," he said to a ferryman, " what will you 
take this man and his family over for; he's got no 
money ? " 

"Three shillings/' 

He th$n took a dollar oat of his pocket and gave it to 
Henson. "Never shall I forget the spirit in which he 
spoke. Patting his hand on my head he said, ' Be a good 
fellow, won't you ? ' 

"I felt streams of emotion," says poor Henson, run- 
ning down in electric courses from head to foot. 

" ' Yes," said I, ' I'll use my freedom well ; I'll give my 
soul to God.'" 

The captain stood waving his hat as they pushed off 
for the opposite shore. "God bless him! God bless 
him eternally. Amen ! " 

Then followed the scene on first touching free soil, as 
already narrated. We have quoted the case of Josiah 
Henson as an example of one out of the multitudes who 
found freedom even during the dark period of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act. And now we must say more about the 
noble American Christians who, amidst the crimes and 
the blunders of politicians, so fearfully punished by the 
just judgments of Heaven, helped the poor negroes in 
their escape by the Underground Railway. 

A Quaker, Levi Coffin, was at the head of this move- 
ment. In a volume of autobiographical " Reminiscences " 
this good Friend has given a full account of the labours of 
himself and his devoted wife, Catherine Coffin, and their 
helpers in the special service of assisting fugitive slaves. 
More than three thousand three hundred bondsmen and 
bondswomen were rescued by these good people, besides 
the numerous slaves who made their escape without their 
aid, in the dark time before Lincoln's celebrated pro- 
clamation made an end of the whole accursed system. 
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Levi Coffin may be fairly called the president or chair- 
man of the Underground Railway. 

From childhood he had been deeply touched with what 
he saw and knew of the cruel oppression of the coloured 
race. It was only after his marriage and settlement at 
Newport, in the State of Indiana, that he resolved to risk 
property, reputation, and even life, in the cause of freedom. 
For he knew the personal danger to which he wonld 
expose himself. He had previously set up a Sunday- 
school for coloured people, but this he had been com- 
pelled to relinquish, through the opposition and savage 
threats of the slave-owning and slavery-supporting part 
of the community. This did not lead him to desist from 
efforts to help the oppressed, even though he had to 
evade the iniquitous enactments of Congress in the steps 
he now took. He found that there were many persona in 
Newport who felt as he did, anxious to help the coloured 
people, but timid and cautious, dreading the cruel persecu- 
tion to which any display of kind feeling would expose 
them. With a man like Levi Coffin as a leader, they 
were inspired with fresh courage and determined to act 
with him in his well-considered designs. 

Newport soon became known as one of the chief depots, 
or stations, as we call them, of the Underground Railway. 
Not a few well-wishers of the negro were heard express- 
ing anxiety and giving words of warning. But he had 
counted the cost, and committing to God all his affairs, 
he resolved in His name to undertake what he regarded 
as a sacred duty. Injury to his property and business, 
threats of personal violence, every method was used to 
check his efforts, but none of these things moved him. 

Heavy expenses had to be incurred as the business of 
the Underground Railway increased. Often large parties 
of fugitives had to be kept and supported till the time 
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arrived for sending them forward to one or other of the 
" depots * to the north. It was necessary to have a team 
of horses and a waggon always ready. Occasionally 
several waggons had to be procured. The journeys were 
always at night, often through bad roads or by ways 
seldom travelled. Every precaution had to be taken, as 
professional slave-hunters were nsually on the track, and 
sometimes ahead of the slaves, or in ambush to seize 
them. Levi had also his scouts and watchers, and there 
were several routes towards certain depots, so that if 
hunters were known to pass one way, the passengers were 
forwarded by another road. 

The depot at Newport had become extensively known 
to the friends of the slaves at different points on the 
Ohio River, where fugitives generally crowded, and to 
those northward on the various routes leading to Canada. 
A perfect understanding was maintained between those 
who kept the depots in all these places* Three principal 
lines from the South converged at the house of Levi Coffin, 
one from Cincinnati, one from Madison, and one from 
Jefferson ville, Indiana. The roads were always in running 
order, the connections good, the conductors active and 
zealous, and there was never a lack of passengers. Seldom 
a week passed without arrivals by this mysterious road. 
" We found it necessary to be always prepared to receive 
such company," says Levi Coffin, " and properly to care for 
them. We knew not what night, or what hour of the 
night, we should be roused from slumber by a gentle rap 
at the door. There was no railway whistle or sounding 
bell on the Underground train, nor did it make any 
unnecessary noise. I have often been awakened by the 
signal, and sprang out of bed in the dark to open the 
door. Outside in the cold or rain there would be a two- 
horse waggon loaded with fugitives, perhaps the greater 
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number women and children. I would invite them in a 
low tone to come in, and they would follow me into the 
darkened house without a word, for we knew not who 
might be watching and listening. When they were all 
safely inside and the door fastened, I would cover the 
windows, strike a light, and build a good fire. By this 
time my wife would be up and preparing victuals for 
them, and in a short time the cold and hungry fugitives 
would be made comfortable. I would accompany the 
conductor of the train to the stable and care for the 
horses, that had, perhaps, been driven twenty-five or 
thirty miles that night, through the cold and rain. The 
fugitives would rest on pallets before the fire the re- 
mainder of the night. Frequently waggon-loads of 
passengers from the different lines have met at our house, 
having no previous knowledge of each other. The com- 
panions varied in number, from two or three fugitives to 
seventeen. This work was kept up during the time we 
lived at Newport, a period of more than twenty years. 
The numbers varied, but the annual average was more 
than one hundred. Tbey generally came destitute of 
much clothing, and often barefooted. An assortment of 
clothes was always kept ready, and money must be raised 
to buy shoes and purchase materials to make garments 
for women and children. The young ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood organised a sewing-society, and met at our house 
frequently to make clothes for the fugitives. Sometimes 
they had to remain for several days till these were made. 
Many had come from great distances, and had travelled 
for months by night, and hiding in canebrakes or thickets, 
especially in cloudy weather, when the north star could not 
be seen. Even when they reached a free State, their fear 
and anxiety oontinued, knowing that slaves were liable to 
be recaptured, and taken back after crossing the Ohio." 
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Many of the fugitives arrived sick and exhausted from 
fatigue and exposure. A good physician, Dr. Henry H. 
Way, was unremitting in his kind attention to every 
patient, and his hearty unpaid care restored health to 
many an almost perishing slave. On several occasions he 
had tedious and troublesome cases. Two young men 
were even brought to the house with feet frost-bitten 
severely, and were compelled to remain for three months 
before they were able to resume their journey. In the 
spring they started for Canada, loth to part from their 
shelter, and full of gratitude for the kindness and care 
which had saved their limbs and their life. Next autumn 
one of them returned, and offered to work to repay in 
some measure what had been done for him. He was told 
that there was no charge, and no repayment was ever 
looked for, but if he thought he would be safe at Newport, 
he might remain throngh the winter at good wages. He 
thankfully accepted the offer, and proved a faithful de- 
voted servant. He attended night-school, and, advanced 
in learning, returned to Canada a happy free man in 
the spring. 

Many of the fugitives came from far-off States, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana — in fact, from all parts 
of the South. Although the number was so large at 
last, not one, so far as was known, was recaptured and 
taken back to slavery. Providence seemed to favour 
the efforts for the poor slaves, and to crown them with 
success. 

On several occasions, when it was ascertained that the 
pursuers were on the alert and in strength, messengers 
were sent to bring back the fugitive slaves, and in the 
house they remained in safe concealment until the blood- 
hounds in human shape had lost the trail and given up 
the pursuit. These hired ruffians from the South knew 
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well enough that Levi Coffin's house was a place of refuge ; 
bat they also knew, and the people of the town of New- 
port all knew, that if they ventured to commit any 
trespass by entering his premises, or in any way went 
beyond the letter of the law of the State, they would 
be arrested and prosecuted. Many of the citizens would 
have stood by Levi Coffin in such a trial. Besides, the 
law required that a writ should be obtained before search- 
ing any house, and proof good at law must be produced 
that a coloured man was the property of the claimant 
before he could be removed. They knew that they 
themselves would get into trouble by attempting any- 
thing illegal, and their employers would be involved in 
serious expenses through any indiscretion. Often warned 
not to interfere with Levi Coffin's business, they came to 
regard him as a successful thwarter of their pursuits 
•and a powerful protector of the fugitives, and could only 
gnash their teeth in impotent rage. To resort to any 
personal violence would have been vain, as by this time 
the whole of the citizens were proud of him, except 
the few who were concerned with the slave interest, or 
the worst characters among the " politicians 99 of the place. 

At the beginning of his active work his business affairs 
had somewhat suffered, customers leaving him on account 
of his Anti-Slavery sentiments; but they soon began 
again to deal with him, and many others came, so that his 
influence and means of usefulness were largely increased. 
A notable proof of the confidence of his fellow-townsmen 
was that he was elected a director in the Richmond branch 
of the State Bank, and re-elected for six or seven years 
by the stockholders to represent their district. If any 
one wanted accommodation from the Bank, much depended 
on the director for the district where the applicant lived. 
His word or influence would generally decide the matter. 
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The knowledge of this seemed to hold a check on some 
of the leading Pro-Slavery men of the neighbourhood. 
Wishing to retain his good-will, they did not openly oppose 
the work of- tha Underground Railway. Threatening 
letters sometimes came from distant towns, announcing 
the approach of strong bodies of armed men to burn his 
premises, if not the whole town of Newport ; but no heed 
was taken of these cowardly threats. They merely com- 
mitted to the Lord their cause, to be their defence and 
support, with the stronger faith and earnestness; 

In 1847 Levi Coffin removed from Newport to Cin- 
cinnati, and there he continued the same beneficent work. 
The vigilance of the Slave interest and the boldness of the 
slave-hunters in this city demanded greater efibrts and 
care than at Newport. The expenses were also greater, 
both for clothing and for hiring waggons for the railway. 
The price of a two-horse team lor a journey was generally 
ten dollars, and several were sometimes required at once. 
The teams were always supplied by a German who kept 
a livery stable, and who sympathised with the good work. 
No question was ever asked by him or his attendants. 
The money was generally given to a second person to 
hand to the coloured man who brought the team. There 
were several trusty coloured men, who owned no property, 
and who could lose nothing in case of prosecution, and 
who acted as drivers, well understanding the Underground 
Railway business. In some cases strong active young 
white men volunteered to drive. If they could not reach 
the next depot till daylight, the freight was scattered 
among friends in the neighbourhood, to remain concealed 
till the next night. It required pluck and tact to arrange 
such matters, and get the fugitives safe to their stopping- 
place. While they were resting and sleeping, their friends 
provided suitable waggons and drivers for another thirty 
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miles' journey, the Cincinnati drivers, after feeding their 
horses, and resting a few hours, returning home with their 
waggons and teams. 

. The house at Cincinnati was large, and well adapted 
for receiving numerous fugitives, several of whom might 
be concealed for da^s in upper chambers without any 
suspicion being aroused. Mrs. Coffin used often to carry 
up food in a clothes-basket, with some freshly ironed 
garment on. the* top to make it look like a basketful of 
clean clothes. Fugitives were not allowed to eat in the 
kitchen, for fear of detection. 

We might fill pages with incidents of the continuous 
labours and services of the good people, but enough has 
been said to show the work of the Underground Eailway. 
The story of many of the fugitives was full of romantic 
interest. Among the fugitives aided by Levi Coffin and 
his wife was Eliza Harris, who makes so memorable a 
figure in Mra Stowe's celebrated book. She was a char- 
acter taken from real life, the name in this instance being 
unchanged. Eliza escaped from her pursuers by darting 
from her retreat, with her child in her arms, and crossed 
the Ohio by passing from one block of ice to another, 
while the broken pieces were drifting down the river. 

When at length the civil war had closed and the chains 
of slavery were broken, Levi Coffin worked harder than 
ever for the poor freedmen. He devoted his time and 
energy to the society formed for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the long downtrodden coloured race. He visited 
England, collecting money, and awakening much popular 
enthusiasm by his speeches and addresses, no point being 
more effective than the simple narrative of his own labours 
when president of the Underground Eailway. 
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THE VOYAGE OF MADAME GODIN ON THE AMAZON RIVER. 

Count Maurepas, Minister of State tinder Louis XV., 
was a man of much energy and enterprise, but too restless 
in quest of new affairs. Having considerable influence 
with the King, he is supposed to have advised the war in 
North America which proved so disastrous to France. A 
more useful expedition he planned for South America 
when he sent M. de la Condamine, of the French Academy 
of Sciences, on a scientific exploration in 1756, accom- 
panied by M. Bouguer and M. Godin. Of De la Condamine 
we hear much in the records of historical geography, but 
of Godin we know little, except in connection with the 
wonderful voyage made by his wife on the River Amazon. 

M. Godin was married, and settled with his family at 
Quito on the Andes. Having some business to transact 
in Cayenne, he left his wife at Quito, intending to come 
back for her as soon as possible, in order finally to transfer 
his household to Cayenne, where he was going to reside. 
Several years passed before he was able to put his pro- 
mise into execution. At length he started for Quito, but 
fell ill when on the journey, about thirty leagues from 
Cayenne. On his sick-bed he gave charge to a man 
named Tristan d'Orcafaval to continue the journey in 
his place and to bring to him his wife. 

Tristan set out from Oyapok on January 24, 1766. 

He was to leave with the Superior of the Mission of 
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Laguna, tbe headquarters of the Spanish missions, letters 
for Riobamba, and then to await replies. Arrived at 
Lorette, the first Spanish settlement, at that time newly 
formed, the Portuguese vessel stopped according to his 
instructions, and having put Tristan ashore, returned to 
Tavatinga, the last Portuguese settlement, to await the 
arrival of Madame Godin. Tristan, instead of going 
himself to Laguna, intrusted the packet of letters to a 
Spanish missionary who was returning to Quito — that is 
to say, in order to save himself five or six days' journey, 
he sent M. Godin's letters five hundred miles beyond the 
Cordilleras of the Andes. While they were making this 
round he traded with the Portuguese Missions. Madame 
Godin vaguely understood what was happening. She 
knew that a Portuguese ship was to take her to Cayenne, 
and that letters addressed to her had been sent by a 
Jesuit. Her brother, who was one of the confraternity of 
St. Augustine, tried hard to recover the letters, but the 
packet was not to be found ; the Jesuit who had received 
it from Tristan pretended to have sent it to some one else, 
and the latter to a third, who excused himself in the same 
manner. 

Deprived of the instructions of her husband, Madame 
Godin did not know what to do, for some thought the 
Portuguese galley must have arrived at Lorette, while 
others maintained it was impossible. In her perplexity 
Madame Godin decided to send to the Mission her negro 
Joachim, whose intelligence and fidelity she well knew. 
The negro started, accompanied by several Indians, but 
was stopped on the way and compelled to return to his 
mistress, who sent him again, but with additional pre- 
cautions. Joachim was sent to Lorette, where he saw 
Tristan, who confirmed all that had been reported to 
Madame Godin. 
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She therefore determined to set out, sold what she 
could of her furniture, and left the rest with her brother- 
in-law, as well £s her house at Riobamba, her estates, and 
her garden. Three years had elapsed between the arrival 
of Tristan at Lorette and the departure of Madame Godin. 
The search for the lost packet of letters, the two journeys 
made by the negro, and, lastly, the preparations for her 
own departure, had taken all this time. Thus it was not 
until the 1st of October 1769 that Madame Godin set out 
from Eiobamba, forty leagues south of Quito. 

A so-called French doctor who was going to Panama 
or Portobello, peeking some means of getting to Europe 
by way of Havannah, St. Domingo, or Martinique, learnt 
at Guyaquil of the approaching departure of a French 
lady by the river Amazon. Immediately changing his 
plan, he went to Riobamba and asked Madame Godin 
to give him a passage. She at first replied that she had 
no power to grant this. The doctor thereupon betook 
himself to the brothers of the lady, and obtained from 
her through them the favour he wished. Madame Godin 
left Eiobamba with her family, her servants, the French 
doctor, and her two brothers, one of whom was going 
to Rome, the other to Spain. M. de Grandmaison, her 
father, went on before in order that his daughter's 
journey might not be hindered for want of necessary 
equipments. As he knew she was accompanied by seven 
or eight people, he felt no uneasiness, and pushed on to 
the Portuguese Mission. 

The little company was to embark at Canelos, on the 
river Babonada, which joins the Pastala, a tributary of 
the Amazon ; but Canelos had been abandoned by 
its inhabitants, who had all gone into the woods on 
account of the ravages made amongst them by the small- 
pox. 
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The journey from Riobamba to Canelos is extremely 
difficult; it is only possible to make it on foot. Madame 
Godin had hired thirty Indian porters, at much for the 
convenience of herself and her companions as for the 
transport of the baggage. Arrived at Canelos, they all 
deserted their posts, either because they feared being made 
to embark, or because they dreaded contagion. Madame 
Godin had made the mistake of paying them in advance. 
Only two Indians were to be found in the village, and 
these had no boat. They promised Madame Godin to 
make one, and to conduct her to the Mission at Andvos, 
twelve days' journey down the Babonada river, a distance, 
say, of a hundred and forty or fifty miles. Again she 
was foolish enough to pay the two Indians beforehand ; 
two days after they disappeared, and the travellers were 
obliged to re-embark without a guida 

The day after the departure of the two Indians passed 
without accident; the next day towards noon they 
encountered a canoe moored in a little port close to 
a hut. Here was an Indian recovering from illness, who 
agreed to accompany them and to steer. The third day 
the doctor's hat fell into the water; the unlucky Indian, 
trying to regain it, fell in himself, and, carried away by 
the current, had not strength to reach the bank, and was 
drowned before any assistance could be given him. The 
canoe, no longer guided, soon filled with water. Those 
on board hastily pushed it ashore, and landing, constructed 
a hut or shelter. 

They were only five or six days' journey from Andvas. 
The doctor offered to go there. He set off with the negro 
Joachim, and was careful to take his belongings. He 
promised that before fifteen days were over the others 
would have a canoe and some Indians. Instead of fifteen 
days, Madame Godin waited twenty-five, and then losing 
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hope, those who remained with her made a raft, and 
placing thereon a few provisions and necessaries, they 
abandoned themselves to the river. The raft, poorly con- 
structed, as might be expected by people totally unaccus- 
tomed to the work, struck against the trunk of a tree 
and was overturned. The necessaries were lost and 
everybody fell into the water. The river, fortunately, 
was neither wide nor deep; no one perished. Madame 
Godin sank more than once, but was eventually saved 
by her brothers. 

When they had recovered from this fright, they re- 
solved to follow the course of the river on foot. This 
was a rash undertaking ; it would have been a hundred 
times wiser to have tried the raft again. In general, the 
rivers in this part of America are bordered by a wild 
tangle of trees and shrubs, through which daylight can 
only be won by means of the hatchet and mnch loss of 
time. The travellers returned to their raft, took what 
remained of the provisions, and started once more on 
their way. Very soon they perceived that in following 
the windings of the river they lengthened their journey ; 
to avoid doing this, they entered the wood, and in two or 
three days were quite lost 

Worn -out with fatigue, wanting food, their feet 
wounded with walking and torn by thorns, tormented by 
a burning thirst/ with nothing to quench it but such 
wild fruit as they could meet with, they were compelled 
to rest A fatal rest it proved, precursor of death ! Not 
one of them could rise to help the others, and all expired 
within three or four days except Madame Godin. Pos- 
sibly they may have taken what was poisonous, in their 
distress from hunger and thirst. 

She, mercifully preserved, remained long unconscious, 
about forty-eight hours, according to her own reckoning. 
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When she came to herself she felt nothing but intense 
thirst She tried to rise. The longing to drink gave her 
strength. She was without shoes and with ragged 
raiment ; she took her brother's shoes and pat on their 
clothing, and after a long and weary journey found herself 
on the banks of the Babonada. She thought she had 
walked for eight days, but it was probably a shorter time, 
for in her feeble state it is hardly likely she could have 
supported hunger and thirst so long. 

The remembrance of the frightful scene she had wit- 
nessed, the horrors of solitude, the silence and darkness 
of the nights, the constant dread of death, made such an 
impression upon her that her hair grew white. 

The second day of her wanderings she found water; 
later she was able to gather some wild fruit; she also 
picked up eggs of a greenish colour ; she did not know 
what they were, but they strengthened her more than the 
fruit. They were the eggs of a bird common in these 
districts, and called partridges by the Spaniards. 

It was marvellous that this delicately nurtured woman 
could endure trials which completely overcame her 
brothers and the rest of her companions; but more 
wonderful still that, in a country abounding in panthers 
and several kinds of venomous serpents, she had not once 
been exposed to the attacks of these enemies. 

Madame Godin passed the night on the banks of the 
river. Next day at dawn she heard a noise close by. 
Her first impulse was to plunge into the wood ; but reflect- 
ing that nothing worse than she had already experienced 
could happen to her, she advanced in the direction of the 
sound, and saw two Indians pushing a canoe into the 
water ; she advanced, and they seeing her, also approached. 
They were two inhabitants of Canelos who had fled from 
the epidemic with their wives, and who came from a 
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hut which they had some distance off She implored 
them to take her to the Mission at Andvas. The Indians 
were going there, so it was easily managed. 

A great revolution had just taken place at the Spanish 
Mission. An unexpected order from the Court at Madrid 
ordered the expulsion and arrest of all the Jesuits ; they 
had been sent to the Papal States, and replaced in 
their missions by secular priests. The one at Andvas 
was hard, coarse, and avaricious. Madame Godin, not 
knowing how to show her gratitude to the Indians, 
remembered two gold chains she had saved and wore 
on her neck. She gave one to each of her liberators. 
The priest, even in her presence, seized the two chains, 
and gave the Indians three or four ells of a coarse kind 
of cotton which is made in the country. 

Next day Madame Godin set out for Laguna. An 
Indian woman made her a cotton petticoat, for which she 
sent generous payment on reaching Laguna. This petti- 
coat, and the shoes that belonged to her brother, she had 
always kept since his death. 

The French doctor, more occupied with his own affairs 
than with the promise he had made to send help to 
Madame Godin, had only paid a flying visit to Andvas, 
and immediately gone on to Omaguas. The negro Joachim, 
irritated at this act of ingratitude, reascended the river 
without loss of time. Arrived at the place where he 
had left his mistress and her brothers, he followed their 
track in the woods with the Indians until he encountered 
the corpses, which were now not to be recognised. 
Persuaded that all had perished, he returned to the hut, * 
gathered together what had been left, and regained the 
road to Andvas, which he reached some days before his 
mistress. As he did not doubt that she was dead, ha 
>vent in search of the doctor at Omaguas, to whom he 
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intrusted all the property lie had found. The doctor 
was quite aware that M. de Grandmaison had arrived at 
Lorette, and there awaited his children with the greatest 
eagerness, and that being informed of the arrival of 
the servant, he had desired Tristan to find him. Bat 
neither the doctor nor Tristan would satisfy this natural 
desire; and the former on his own authority sent the 
negro back to Quito. The faithful servant obeyed, and 
was thus lost to his mistress. He never imagined that 
she was still living, and at Laguna, where she had 
arrived with the Indians. 

She was very well received by the new Superior of 
the Missions, who did everything he could during her 
stay of six weeks to re-establish her shattered health and 
make her forget her sorrows. The Superior sent at 
once to the authorities at Omaguas. The doctor could 
not avoid goiug to Laguna, and he brought to Madame 
Godin four silver plates and a few other things, saying 
all the rest were spoilt. "But such articles as jewels 
and gold bracelets and 6nuff-boxes do not spoil," replied 
Madame Godin ; " if you had restored to me my servant, 
I should have heard from him what became of the valu- 
able property left in the hut. To whom else can I apply ? 
You are the cause of all my misfortunes and terrible 
losses. Go, sir, take your own course ; I can have 
nothing more to do with you." 

There are people who do not know how to blush, or 
to feel the humiliation of a deserved reproach. The doctor 
was persistent; and Madame Godin, who had already 
shown herself of a too confiding nature, influenced by 
the entreaties of the Superior, who represented that if 
she abandoned the unfortunate doctor there was no 
saying what would become of him, consented to allow 
him to remain with her. 
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The Superior had written to M. de Grand icaison that 
his daughter was out of danger and sufficiently recovered 
to undertake the journey, and had advised him to send 
Tristan in order that he might accompany her on board 
the Portuguese vessel. Before the departure of Madame 
Godin the Superior represented to her that she had only 
as yet performed a small part of the journey ; that she 
was about to expose herself to new dangers, and that if 
she wished to return to Riobamba, he would have her 
conducted there safely. Madame Godin rejected this 
proposal at once ; she replied that she had left Riobamba 
expressly to rejoin her husband ; that God had preserved 
her from the dangers to which the others had succumbed, 
and that she would consider it ungrateful to the Pro- 
vidence which had protected her, if she did not follow up 
the advantage gained by the help sent by Heaven through 
the two Indians of Andvas. 

As Tristan did not arrive, the Superior, after several 
futile attempts, furnished a canoe with orders to proceed 
straightway to the Portuguese ship. The governor of 
Omaguas, advised of these proceedings, sent another 
canoe to meet the first with refreshments. The Portu- 
guese captain Rebello, having also received intimation of 
the speedy arrival of the lady he had been so long 
expecting, sent an Indian boat laden with provisions. 
The Portuguese met her at the village of Pavas. She 
was received on board their ship at Lorette, and from this 
place to Oyapok, that is to say, a distance of nearly a 
thousand leagues, the captain loaded her with the kindest 
attentions. Two canoes were sent on ahead with fish and 
game, and every care was taken that nothing should be 
wanting for her comfort. 

The vessel continued its way as far as the fortress of 
Curupa, about sixty leagues beyond Para. M. de Martel, 
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in command of the garrison there, arrived next day to 
conduct Madame Godin to Oyapok. At the month of the 
river, where the current was strong, the galley lost one of 
its anchors. A boat was sent on for assistance, M. Godin, 
who chanced to be at Oyapok when the boat arrived, 
went to meet his wife in his own galley ; he reached the 
ship on the fourth day ; and thus after twenty years of 
absence and of mutual -disappointments, reverses, and 
alarms, the re-united couple were enabled to embrace 
each other and to mingle their tears and their thanks- 
givings. 

M. Godin and his wife took leave of M. de Martel and 
the other Portuguese officers, from whom they had re- 
ceived so many marks of friendship, at Cape Orange. 
They afterwards returned to Oyapok, and thence to 
Cayenne. It was not until the entire recovery of Madame 
Godin, three years after their arrival at Cayenne, that 
M. Godin embarked for Rochelle, where he arrived on 
20th June 1773, after a voyage of sixty-five daya 
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In the history of th # e early days of our Australasian 
colonies there is no name more worthy of honourable 
remembrance than Matthew Flinders. He it was who, 
in his "Account of a Voyage of Discovery to Terra 
Australis," first suggested the name of Australia as the 
designation of the whole island-continent which now 
forms so important a part of the British Empire. In 
that work he gave a summary of the discoveries of the 
various voyagers and explorers before the time of Captain 
Cook, who hoisted the British flag, and took possession, 
in the name of King George III., of what he called New 
South Wales. In earlier days "New Holland" was the 
more familiar term, the Dutch having so named the vast 
island, and having left remembrance of their voyages in 
such names as Van Diemen's Land and Tasmania, as the 
Spaniards had previously done in calling Torres Straits 
after Louis de Torres, one of their discoverers in the 
seventeenth century. But the Dutch did not find a larger 
Java in New Holland, and retired to their own Spice 
Islands, their latest explorers reporting to the Dutch East 
India Company that " these coasts are barren, with shal- 
low water, peopled by poor and brutal natives, and of 
little use to the Company." This was the tenor of the 
reports of all voyagers before Captain Cook, although 
there were notable men among them, as Woodes Rogers, 
Dampier, and several French navigators. 

The story of Cook's voyages is too well known to be 
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more than mentioned here. Although he made wonderful 
discoveries in the South Seas, his usual sagacity and good 
fortune failed him where his records might have proved 
the most important. He passed without examination 
Port Jackson and the magnificent bay where Sydney now 
stands ; nor did he explore the great bay of Port Phillip, 
which was to be the site of the most flourishing colony in 
the British dominions; nor did he ascertain that Van 
Diemen's Land was an island, and not a part of the larger 
island of New South Wales. Botany Bay, so named from 
the number of new plants seen by Banks and Solander, 
the naturalists of the expedition, was not a happy choice 
for the first convict settlement, which was the chief prac- 
tical object of Cook visiting these shores. The removal 
to Port Jackson, as more suitable, was very speedily 
resolved upon. But we must not dwell on the earliest 
days of colonial settlement, nor refer in detail to the dark 
period of convict colonies. We must confine our present 
remarks to the career of one who was the greatest of the 
earlier Australian explorers, and the pioneer of a healthier 
emigration from the old country. 

Matthew Flinders, born March 16, 1774, was son of a 
medical man in practice at Donington in Lincolnshire. 
From early childhood he manifested a taste for discovery 
and research. Once he was missed from home, and, after 
a search of some hours, he was found in a field far from 
the town, tracing a brook, " to see," as he said, " where 
it came from." His little pockets were stuffed with, 
pebbles and plants and all sorts of curiosities. His father 
had designed him for his own profession, but this was 
not to his taste. To go to sea and visit foreign lands 
was his passion. He had no higher education than that 
afforded by the grammar-school of a neighbouring town, 
where he acquired the nsual knowledge of Latin and 
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Greek, at the same time teaching himself trigonometry fc 
and navigation. 

The "Adventures of Robinson Crusoe" fired his 
imagination. A relative who saw the youth's tastes 
mentioned him to Captain, afterwards Admiral Sir 
Charles Pasley. He was invited to the Captain's house, 
that it might be seen whether he was worth making into 
a sailor, with the result that he was at once placed on 
the quarter-deck of his own ship, the Scipio, enrolled as 
a "volunteer." When Captain Bligh was sent to take 
plants of the bread-fruit tree from the South Seas to 
the West Indies, young Flinders was appointed midship- 
man in Bligh's ship, the Providence, on the recommenda- 
tion of Captain Pasley. In this voyage he proved most 
useful, always ready to assist in the construction of charts 
or in taking astronomical observations ; and to him was 
intrusted the care of the chronometers, no slight charge 
for so juvenile a navigator. 

On his return to England in 1793, ne rejoined his 
old commander in the Bellcrophon, and took part in Lord 
Howe's famous action of June 1, 1794. Of his conduct 
in this action a characteristic anecdote is recorded. 
When Lord Howe broke the French line on that memor- 
able day, the Bellerophon was the second from the 
Admiral's flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte. While they 
were passing under the stern of a huge three-decker, 
young Flinders noticed that several of the Bellerophoris 
guns had been left shotted and primed while the men 
had been called away to other duties. Seizing a lighted 
match, he quickly fired as many of the deserted guns as 
would bear on the Frenchman. This brought Commodore 
Pasley to the spot, and seizing the midshipman by the 
collar, he sternly said, " How dare you do this, youngster, 
without my orders?" To which he coolly replied that 
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"he had heard the general order to fire away as fast 
as possible, and he thought he had a fine opportunity 
to have a good shot at 'em" What could the Commodore 
say ? Flinders afterwards drew diagrams of the position 
of the fleets at three different periods of the day, show- 
ing his skill as a draughtsman, after having manifested 
fearless and prompt action, qualities conspicuous in him 
throughout his life. 

From the Bellerophon he followed one of its officers, 
appointed to the command of the Reliance, ordered to 
convey Governor Hunter to New South Wales. This 
voyage, offering prospects of new scenes and the dis- 
covery of unknown places, was much more to the taste 
of young Flinders than mere fighting, though he did 
not shrink from war in defence of king and country. In 
the Reliance he made the acquaintance of George Bass, 
Surgeon, R.N., a man like-minded with himself, and 
associated with him in some of the most important 
services of after years. Bass had brought out in the 
Reliance a little boat of about eight feet keel and five 
feet beam, which from its diminutive size was called the 
Tom Thumb. 

Within a month after the arrival of the Reliance in 
Sydney Cove in 1795, Flinders and Bass got leave to go 
on an exploring cruise in the Tom Thumb, the crew con- 
sisting of themselves and a small ship-boy, The extra- 
ordinary perils and adventures of this voyage, and of 
subsequent voyages, when hundreds of miles of coast were 
explored, are recorded in an original journal, much worn 
and sea-stained, long in the possession of Captain Flinders' 
aged daughter. It is a story so full of romantic adven- 
ture as to be worthy of publication, though in our days 
even Boys' Own Magazines seem to prefer fictitious tales 
to the stranger and more thrilling narratives of real life. 
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The last we hear of Surgeon Bass was his making a 
voyage in a colonial-built sloop of twenty-five tons, when 
he ascertained that Van Diemen's Land or Tasmania 
was separated from the mainland by the broad strait now 
bearing his name. No other honour or reward he seems 
to have obtained. In 1802 he left Sydney for England 
as mate of a trading vessel. Flinders, in his journal, 
speaks of his gallant and much-loved comrade as then no 
more. He is supposed to have been lost at sea on his 
voyage home, the ship never being heard of. 

In 1 80 1 Flinders was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander, having previously, in 1799, become lieutenant 
while still pursuing his explorations in Australia. On 
his return to England, partly through the pressure put 
on the Government by Sir Joseph Banks, an expedition 
was organised for a more complete survey of the great 
southern colony. Flinders was at once chosen as' the 
fittest person to command the Investigator, prepared for 
this service. So popular was the voyage, and also the 
commander, that on calling for volunteers from the Vice- 
Admiral's ship at Sheerness, two hundred and fifty men 
came forward, when only eleven were required. During 
the preparation for this expedition, Flinders was married 
to Miss Ann Chappelle, to whom he had been long en- 
gaged, a lady who was, like himself, of an old Huguenot 
family. Intending to take his young wife with him, they 
posted up to London, and everything seemed fair and 
smooth for a happy voyage. But suddenly " a bolt came 
from the blue" to dash the happy prospect. A letter 
from the Admiralty announced that the captain of the 
Investigator could not be allowed to take his wife with 
him. She had to be sent back to her friends for the 
three years for which the ship was commissioned. The 
sorrow of parting would have been more bitter could it 
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have been foreseen that the absence was to be for ten, 
not three years. " It was at this time," says one whose 
communication is before us, "that I became acquainted 
with Captain Flinders. At that period a 'discovery 
ship ' was a novelty in a British port, and many naval 
and scientific men went to Sheerness to visit the Inves- 
tigator, to see her equipments, and to take leave of her 
commander. I accompanied two gentlemen thither, and 
well remember the pleasure of the day spent on board. 
I met at the dinner-table several interesting people, 
whose names I forget; but there was Robert Brown, 
since well known as botanical librarian at the British 
Museum (Botanicorum facile princeps), and there was 
Frederick Bauer, the natural-history painter to the ex- 
pedition, and a young Englishman, William Westall, 1 
landscape artist ; also last, not least (although in size, 
nge, and importance at that time he might be so), there 
was one in whom the whole world was to become interested, 
John Franklin, who was going out as a midshipman, 
under the care of his relative, Captain Flinders." 

The Investigator was a barque of 334 tons. She had a 
French pass to secure immunity in case of war, as being 
commissioned ou a scientific errand. In this ship Flinders 
circumnavigated the whole coast of Australia, under cir- 
cumstances which often required the exertion of vigilance, 
skill, and daring ; while his care of the health of his crew 
was a theme of general praise. Among other results of 
his voyage, the fact of his exploring many new coasts and 
rivers, and fixing the most suitable sites for future settle- 
ments, may be specially mentioned. The details of the 
voyage we must pass over, referring any who are interested 

1 W. Westell's drawings and charts have lately been deposited in the 
library of the Colonial Office, as recorded in the Ltitwrt Hour of 189a, 
page 285. 
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to his great work, which can be consulted in public 
libraries in England and in Australia. 

In June 1803 the Investigator was condemned at Port 
Jackson as no longer seaworthy. The captain embarked 
with his officers and crew on two small vessels bound for 
India. Both vessels were wrecked upon a coral reef about 
700 miles from land. The captain made every arrange- 
ment for the maintenance of order and the supply of food 
to the crews, who were safely landed on the coral island, 
and he himself left the reef in a small open boat, with 
Captain Park and twelve men, for Port Jackson, to pro- 
cure assistance. By his energy and skill the whole of the 
crews were safely rescued. 

Again he left Port Jackson in a small schooner, the 
Cumberland, of only twenty-nine tons, being anxious to 
convey his specimens and his charts and papers to England. 
Having crossed the Indian Ocean, ignorant of the break- 
ing out of war with France, the ship put in at St Louis 
in Mauritius. The general in command there, a brutal 
man and hating England, M. de Caen, seized the vessel 
and made the crew prisoners of war. Flinders was so 
cruelly treated that his health was seriously affected. The 
disregard of the neutrality accorded to science by the 
seizure of his papers added to the annoyance; and this 
was increased on finding that a French explorer, M. 
Baudin, himself bearing a letter of immunity from the 
British Government, and having been hospitably treated 
at Sydney, got possession of the records of his discoveries, 
and published them in France as a reoord of his own 
voyage ! Fortunately some of his charts and papers 
were restored to him when released from captivity at the 
end of six years. In the Quarterly Review for October 
1 8 14, the story of this scandalous treachery is fully de- 
scribed, while a letter of the celebrated geographer, Malte 
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Bran, admitted the claims of the English explorer, and 
severely denounced the conduct of his unworthy com- 
patriots. Although Flinders was kept in close prison for 
less than two years, his subsequent detention in the island, 
a prisoner on parole, was probably connected with the 
fraudulent claims of M. Baudin as a discoverer, to give 
time for his publication. 

After lingering six years in captivity, Flinders was 
liberated, and reached England at the end of the year 
1810, to the joy of his friends, many of whom had sup- 
posed he was dead. To his wife the kind Sir Joseph 
Banks had occasionally communicated hopeful tidings, 
but she had almost begun to despair of their ever meet- 
ing. Then it was that he found that his discoveries had 
been published in France as Baudin's, every point and 
port re-named, and the whole of the south coast laid down 
as new land, and called Terre Napoleon. On recover- 
ing part of his charts and plans, he was ordered by the 
Admiralty to write the narrative of his voyage. The close 
application which this demanded completed what trials, 
misfortunes, and imprisonment had begun in breaking 
down his health. As long as the work was in hand he 
maintained sufficient energy to proceed, but he drooped 
after revising his last sheet, and at length, on July 19, 
1 8 14, he expired, on the very day that his work was 
published, leaving a widow and an only daughter. 

It was hoped that a considerable sum might be realised 
by the sale of the work, but it was expensively got up, 
and the price (twelve guineas folio, and eight guineas 
quarto) put it quite beyond the reach of general pur- 
chasers. The Admiralty having claimed the copyright of 
the charts, very little profit was derived from that source. 
It was thought that the book might sell in the Mauritius, 
where he was well known, and copies, to the value of 
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£200, were forwarded to that island. But on the very 
night that the cases were landed at Port Louis, the house 
where they were deposited was accidentally burned to the 
ground, and almost the whole of the copies were destroyed. 

Everything seemed to be against the widow. Sir 
Joseph Banks did all he could to obtain for her an in- 
crease of the post-captain's pension, which was all she 
had to subsist on, but his influence with the Admiralty 
was not what it had once been. A petition to the 
King was equally unsuccessful At a later period, King 
William IV., after the case had been represented to him, 
and having examined the book, said " he saw no reason 
why the widow of Flinders should not receive the same 
pension as the widow of Cook." He handed the petition 
and statement to Lord Melbourne, who ventured to differ 
from His Majesty, and nothing was done. A memoir 
of his official services was drawn up by Vice-Admiral 
W. H. Smythe, F.R.S., in which his important observa- 
tions in barometric, magnetic, and other scientific re- 
searches, as well as details of geographical discovery, 
were enumerated. But this did not succeed in obtaining 
any help to Captain Flinders or his family. The widow 
passed nearly forty years in humble retirement, and died 
in 1852. 

Not long after her death, the intelligence came that 
the Governments of Sydney and of Melbourne, in the 
handsomest manner, and wholly unsolicited, had bestowed 
pensions of ;£ioo per annum each on Mrs. Flinders and 
her daughter, with reversion to the latter, the wife of 
William Petrie, Esq. The widow did not .live to know of 
this gratifying proof of the appreciation of her husband's 
long and laborious services. It may interest our readers 
to know that Captain Flinders' daughter (who died very 
recently) was the mother of one who bears worthily the 
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name and the character of his distinguished ancestor. 
Flinders Petrie, as an explorer of Egyptian records and 
antiquities, has already made himself a name which will 
be illustrious in history, and his position is already honour- 
ably recognised by being made a D.C.L. of Oxford at the 
Commemoration in 1892. 

It is a pleasure to add that Sir John Franklin, when 
in after years he was Governor of Tasmania, or Van 
Diemen's Land, as then called, erected a monument to 
the memory of Captain Flinders on Stamford Hill, over- 
looking Port Lincoln. From this place the gulf and its 
shores had been first surveyed in February 1802 by the 
discoverer of the country now called South Australia. 
It was in January 184 1 that this monumental tribute 
was set apart under the sanction of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gawler, then Governor of the colony, and in the first 
year of the government of Captain George Grey. The 
last words of the inscription tell how this monument was 
dedicated "to the perpetual memory of the illustrious 
navigator, his honoured commander, by John Franklin, 
Captain K.N., K.C.M.G. 
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In tbe north of China proper is the vast region of 
Mongolia, almost as vast as China itself, the area being 
upwards of 1,300,000 square miles as against 1,550,00a 
Bat the population is only about two millions, while 
that of China is over four hundred millions. The 
Mongol people are for the most part pastoral in their - 
occupations and nomadic in their habits, although there 
are parts of the country occupied by a more settled 
population, and several large towns are scenes of busy 
trade, resorted to by Russian and Chinese merchants and 
travellers. In these towns tea is the staple article in 
trade from the Chinese side, which is exchanged for skins, 
furs, woollen and linen goods. " The caravan-tea," finer 
in quality than any shipped to Europe, is carried by 
the Russians to Nijni-Novgorod and other great marts. 
Maimatchin on the Mongolian side, and Kiakhta on the 
Siberian side, are the chief trading towns; while the 
capital of Mongolia is Urga, near the great Baikal Lake. 
The government of the country is subject to a council of 
foreign affairs at Peking, but the people retain much of 
their wild independence, under the power of the Bud- 
dhist Lamas, who are the spiritual rulers of the people. : 
. At Urga the chief Lama of the Mongols resides, living in 
a monastery covering a large area, where about ten thou- 
sand priests reside. 

One of the chief physical features of the country is the 
great desert region called Gobi by the Mongols, Shamo by 
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the Chinese, in length not far short of 2000 miles, with a 
breadth varying from 300 to 700 miles. Though called a 
desert, it includes regions of fine pasture lands, which the 
wandering population frequent with their flocks and 
herds of camels, sheep, and ponies. It forms an immense 
table-land with a mean elevation of more than 3000 feet 
above the sea. The tea-caravans pass, across routes 
sometimes rising above 4000 feet. There are several 
tribes or divisions of the Mongols, each under its own 
Khan or chief, but all the native princes are tributary 
to the Chinese, who have resident overseers to collect 
taxes. 

Nominally the religion of the Mongolians is Buddhism, 
but it is so modified, and so independent of the Grand 
Lamas of Thibet, that the Mongolian religion might be 
called Lamaism. They believe in the immortality ol 
the soul of man, and of future punishment for sins done 
in the body. They believe in the efficacy of prayer and 
the rewards of merit, but their notions are very strange 
both as to sins and as to prayer and merits. A good 
Mongol makes costly offerings to temples and to lamas or 
priests ; he goes on long and painful pilgrimages ; he 
shows kindness to all living beings, but this kindness is 
shown to the lowest insect or reptile as well as to the 
hungry and thirsty of his own species. The Buddhist 
religion has introduced some traits of humanity and 
gentleness compared with the cruel savagery of some 
heathen nations, but it is not less a system of idolatry 
and practical atheism. 

A Christian mission among a tribe of the Mongols, 
the Buriats, living under the authority of Russia, was 
commenced in 18 17 by the Rev. E. Stallybrass and the 
Rev. W. Swan, sent by the London Missionary Society. 
The mission was established first at the town of Selen- 
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ginsk, and afterwards also on the Ona; but in 184 1 the 
Emperor Nicholas broke up the mission and the mis* 
sionaries retired from the field. No trace now remains 
of their labour, except some inscribed tombstones with 
words scarcely legible. They made translations of por- 
tions of Scripture, which are still extant, but not a 
word of which can be read or understood by Mongols of 
the present day. The language has become as extinct as 
that of John Eliot's Indian Bible in North America, 
copies of which are preserved as curious relics, but 
which no Indian in our days can read. 

Thus matters remained until, in comparatively recent 
years, a new mission to the Mongols was undertaken 
by James Gilmour from the Chinese side. At Peking 
Mr. Gilmour had the opportunity during the winter 
months of meeting many Mongols, who come to that 
city from nearly all the tribes scattered over the vast 
extent of territory acknowledging Chinese rule. Starting 
from Peking in August 1 870, Mr. Gilmour first became 
acquainted with the country to whioh he devoted nearly 
twenty years of his life. Year after year he spent the 
summer months among the tribes to the west, north, 
and east of Kalgan, living in their tents, becoming 
familiar with their language, customs, habits, and religion. 
While he was full of missionary enthusiasm, he was also 
a man of shrewd and keen observation, and possessing 
a singular power of simple and natural description in 
his writing. When home for a short time in 1882 he 
published a book, « Among the Mongols," which made 
a wonderful impression in literary as well as religious 
circles. The Spectator, no mean authority, said that no 
book with the qualities of this book had appeared since 
Defoe wrote his "Kobinson Crusoe" "No one who 
begins it will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt 
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for a moment that be has been enchained by something 
separate and distinct in literature." And the reviewer 
added concerning the character revealed in it, " If ever 
on earth there lived a man who kept the law of Christ, 
and gave proofs of it, and he absolutely unconscious that 
he was giving them, it is this man whom the Mongols 
he lived among called 4 Our Gilmour.' " 

He went out again to resume his self-imposed heroic 
life, his wife sharing his adventures and his trials, resum- 
ing his wandering life, on foot or on camel-back, on the 
vast steppes and deserts. In later years he devoted his 
strength to missionary labours in the eastern districts of 
Mongolia, with the town of Ta-cheng-tzu as a centre. 
He was alone by this time, for he had lost his loving 
wife, and their children were sent home, and he had no 
brother missionaries whose society he preferred to his 
own solitude, resembling in this Livingstone and Gordon, 
though all of them delighted in social converse when 
they met with others like-minded. What he counted 
his appointed sphere of duty he resolutely persevered 
in, living among the people, and using their dress, diet, 
and ways. In some seasons of darkness and sorrow he 
had no other solace than remembering what his Master 
must have felt when forsaken on the cross. 

In the spring of 1891 he went to preside at an annual 
missionary conference at Tientsin, and there he died, 
rather suddenly, of a fever. What was thought of him 
by those who knew him was expressed by one (the 
Rev, G. Owen) who conducted the memorial service in 
Peking, " He kept nothing back. All was laid upon the 
altar, I doubt if even St Paul endured more for Christ 
than did James Gilmour." 

His papers and journals were brought home, and 
thege, with private letters and reports sent to the Lon- 
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don Missionary Society, have been used in a book of 
biography by an old college friend at Cheshunt, the 
Kev. E. Lovett. Those who read that book, largely 
consisting of Gilmour's own notes and letters, will well 
understand the deep spiritual feeling which prompted 
him to a life so self-denying and so adventurous. It 
is a spirit-stirring book of missionary biography ; but 
for presenting a sketch of the country and the people 
among whom he spent his life, it is preferable to take 
some graphic pages from his own work, "Among the 
Mongols " (Religious Tract Society). 

Mongols usually travel on camels with a tent. This 
is their usual mode when they are numerous enough 
to form a company, and when the journey is to some 
distant place. Northern and Central Mongols, going 
to Wis-tai or Peking, to worship at the famous shrines 
there, usually travel thus. A spare sheep-skin coat for 
bedding ; a few calf-skin bags (looking like the original 
calves themselves) with provisions ; a small blue cloth tent, 
black with smoke and a good deal patched; a pot, a 
grate, two water-buckets, and a few odd pieces of felt, 
are about all the things that are needed. When they 
go thus lightly encumbered, with no goods to barter, 
they can travel quickly, the exact length of the daily 
march depending a good deal on the condition of the 
camels, the season of the year, and the power of endurance 
of the travellers themselves. One hundred and twenty li } 
or forty English miles, would be a good day's march ; some- 
times more would be accomplished, often much less. 

The Mongols like to be careful of their camels, even when they 
are fat and strong, and would rather lengthen the journey by a good 
many days than spoil their animals. 
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But a Mongol is always glad when he can get down from a camel 
and mount a horse. The motion of a horse, they say, is pleasanter, 
and then, too, a horse goes so much faster. They often perform 
journeys on horseback. The drawbacks to this kind of travelling 
are, that on a horse they can take only a few pounds of luggage if 
the journey is at all long, and the horse needs a good deal of care, 
It is not as in China, where you get into an inn, buy so much fodder, 
and let the animal munch away at it half the night. In Mongolia 
you come to a tent and get lodging readily enough, but the horse 
must be turned adrift to 'shift for himself. In summer he must 
not be let loose while the sun is hot ; allowing him to eat then 
would make sores on his back, they say ; in the evening and in the 
early morning he must be allowed time to feed. Then again the 
pasture in the neighbourhood of tents is usually poor, being eaten 
down by the cattle of the place. 

A common and comfortable way of horseback travelling is for 
a horseman to join himself on to a camel-caravan. The caravan 
has its own tent, camps away from settled habitations in the midst 
of good grass, and the horse, finds pasture without trouble. 

The carts commonly used in Mongolia are simple and rude in 
construction, and, though a little clumsy, are light. Carts for 
passengers are roofed in with a frame covered with felt or cloth. 
Inside there is room enough for a man to sit or lie down and sleep. 
Horses travel at a moderately good speed, but are seldom used in 
carta for long journeys. Long journeys are usually performed by oxen, 
and of all means of locomotion in Mongolia they are the slowest, 
sometimes not accomplishing much more than ten miles a day. 

The Mongols like above all things to ride, but many of them 
cannot find steeds, and a vast deal of foot-travelling is done, A 
large proportion of the travelling on foot is that of poor men who 
go on religious pilgrimages. Foot-travellers, for the most part, 
trust to the hospitality of the inhabitants of the districts through 
which they pass for lodgings, but occasionally they carry a tent 
with them. On one occasion in the south of Mongolia, I found 
two men encamped in a tent which weighed only a very few pounds. 
The frame of the tent consisted of a ridge-pole supported in the 
centre by a stake about the height and strength of a walking-stick. 
They had a little pot, a little water-bucket, a ladle, a piece of felt* 
and a skin. One of the two inhabitants had received medicine from 
me the day before ; so when I presented myself at the tent door to 
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ask for my patient, one of the two hurried out and invited me to 
enter. There was no room for three, so he remained outside till I 
left There was no room to sit up, and certainly no room to stretch 
oneself out in it ; but these two lamas lived in it, and seemed well 
pleased with their accommodation. They belonged to Urga, and 
had been to Wu-tfai ; at least they said so. They had been some 
months on the road, and were then about five or six hundred miles 
from home. 

Lamas and laymen sometimes go hundreds of miles on foot to 
famous shrines, and occasionally break down on the way. In such 
cases they usually apply to the temple for assistance, and not un- 
frequently get it On one occasion, some men from the Sunite 
country started for Wu-t'ai on foot, and arrived there footsore and 
weary. They applied to the temple, and as some men from their 
quarter of the country were on the temple roll for handsome dona- 
tions given some years before, the worn-out travellers were well 
treated and sent home on horses. Of course the travellers thus 
assisted were expected to make some return, and doubtless this 
example of kindness won for the temple a good many adherents 
and a good many subscriptions. 

Travelling in Mongolia has many pleasures, but ordinary travelling 
is so slow that the tedium threatens to swamp them alL Horseback 
travelling does away with the tedium as far as possible, and presents 
the greatest number of new scenes and circumstances in rapid suc- 
cession. Night and day you hurry on ; sunrise and sunset have 
their glories much like those seen at sea ; the stars and the moon 
have a charm on the lovely plain. Ever and anon yon come upon 
tents, indicated at night by the barking of the dogs — in the daytime 
seen gleaming from afar, vague and indistinct through the glowing 
mirage. As you sweep round the base of a hill, you come upon a 
herd of startled deer and give chase, to show their power of running ; 
then a temple with its red walls and gilt ornamented roof looms up 
and glides past Hill-sides here and there are patched with sheep ; 
in the plains below mounted Mongols are dashing right and left 
through a large drove of horses, pursuing those they wish to catch, 
with a noosed pole that looks like a fishing-rod. On some lovely 
stretch of road you come upon an encampment of. two or three 
hundred ox-carts, the oxen grazing and the drivers mending the 
wooden wheels, or meet a long train of tea-laden silent camels. 
When the time for a meal approaches and a tent heaves in sight, 
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you leave the road and make for it However tired the horses may 
be, they will freshen up at this. They know what is coming, and 
hurry on to rest 

The greatest pleasure attending such a ride is the finish. After 
ten days or a fortnight of discomfort, fatigue, sleeplessness, and hard 
fare, to take a bath, change clothes, sit down to a foreign meal 
spread on a white tablecloth, and go to sleep in a comfortable bed, 
is a luxury that can be fully appreciated only by those who have 
performed the ride. 

In connection with travelling, it may be in place to speak of the 
proper manner of entering a tent. Some travellers, from mere 
ignorance, make grave blunders, and though the Mongols are the 
first to forgive people ignorant of their ways, yet it is better to know 
some of the more important customs to be observed. 

From whatever side the tent is approached, be sure to ride up 
towards it from the front If you come upon it from behind, tide 
round it at some distance, so as to come up in front If on foot, it 
is more important still to observe this rule. When within a short 
distance — say speaking distance — of the tent, stop and shout noh«i 
(dog), and if the dogs have not come out against you before this, 
they will be pretty sure to come, and come in force now. But the 
nohoi is not meant to challenge the dogs to combat, but to warn the 
people in the tent to come out to restrain them. The Mongol dogs 
are very savage, and without the protection of the tent people it 
would be rash and dangerous to attempt to advance. At the cry of 
nohoi or nohoi Aurae, the people in the tent are bound by law to 
come out and protect the traveller. Until they receive this protec- 
tion, horsemen remain in the saddle ; foot travellers keep the dogs 
at bay as best they can with a couple of sticks. The idea of the two 
sticks is, I suppose, that when one of them is laid hold of by a 
savage animal of the pack, there is another stick still left free to lay 
about with. Two or three women and children probably come out, 
scold off the tamer animals and sit down on the fiercer ones, while 
the traveller hurries in. He should be careful, however, to leave 
his sticks or whip outside the door. This is a universal custom in 
Mongolia, as far as I have observed, and is seldom or never violated 
by Mongols. So far is it carried, that a child who brought the 
stalk of a tall reed into the tent where I was visiting, and played 
by striking the ground with it, received a severe reprimand and 
narrowly escaped chastisement 
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The idea of leaving the sticks and whip outside, as explained by 
the Mongols themselves, is that any one who comes into a tent 
carrying a whip or stick insults the inhabitants by conducting him- 
self as if he had come to whip or beat them like dogs. " What use 
have you for your whips and sticks inside the tent ? Outside you 
keep off the dogs ; here are you going to beat us in our own tents ? " 
Having left his stick outside, then, the traveller, on getting through 
the low doorway, may say mendu to the people inside, and proceed 
to sit down on the left side of the fireplace, about half-way between 
the door and the back of the tent If no demonstration is made, 
the traveller may sit there ; but if asked to go higher, he can either 
accept the honour or decline it, as may seem best to himself. It is 
not usual to take off the hat on entering, but most roadside Mongols 
are used to the foreign custom of uncovering, and it does not shock 
them. If the hat be taken off, it should be laid higlier — that is, 
farther up towards the back of the tent — than the visitor himself. 
Either this, or it may be laid on the top of a chest, but in no case 
should it be laid towards the door. The traveller should sit cross- 
legged ; but if he cannot do this, he should be careful to stretch his 
legs towards the door. The feet pointed inwards towards the back 
of the tent would be considered great rudeness, even in a foreigner. 
The next thing is the interchange of snuff-bottles. A Mongol visitor 
offers his first to the host and the people of the tent, and receives 
theirs in return ; but foreigners do not carry snuff generally, so the 
Mongol host offers his to the foreign visitor. The bottle should be 
received in the palm of the right hand, carried deferentially towards 
the nose, the stopper should be raised a little, then a sniff, the 
stopper may be readjusted, and the bottle handed slowly and de- 
ferentially back to its owner. Those who speak the language, 
while receiving and returning the bottle, make and answer in- 
quiries about their host's and their own health. People who don't 
speak Mongol can make a few nods and give a pleased smile or two, 
which will be taken as an equivalent for the customary phrases of 
politeness. 

Meantime the women have been warming tea, and soon a little 
table is set before the visitor ; then he is handed a cup of tea, which 
he should receive with both his hands. He may set it down on the 
table for a little, or he may drink it off, if it is not too hot. Tea in 
Mongolia is not the mere formality it often seems to be in China. 
The visitor is expected to drink it and hand back his cup, with both 
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hands as before, to have it refilled several times. When he has 
had enough he should say so or indicate it, that the cup may not be 
refilled. While he has been drinking tea, a plate of white food is 
usually set on the table or handed to him, to be received with both 
hands. As a rule, this is not expected to be eaten, but must be 
tasted. Taking a mere crumb is sufficient ; then the plate should be 
deferentially delivered back with both hands. 

On leaving the tent there are no very special formalities to be 
observed. The Mongols do not usually have any custom equivalent 
to our hand-shaking and "good-bye." A bow and a smile outside 
the tent door before mounting will be sufficient. 

As to entering tents on the plain, there need be no bashfulness. 
Any traveller is at perfect liberty to alight at any village he may 
wish and demand admittance ; and any Mongol who refuses ad- 
mittance, or gives a cold welcome even, is at once stigmatised as not 
a man> but a dog. Any host who did not offer tea, without money 
and without price, would soon earn the same reputation, the reason 
being, I suppose, that Mongolia has no inns, and all travellers are 
dependent on private houses for shelter and refreshment 

One of the first temples we visited was a curious little upper 
chamber over the gate of a village. On the altars before the images 
were numerous little lamps trimmed and burning. The butter 
for the lights is supplied from the gifts of devout pilgrims. To give 
butter for the lamps is a common way of making an offering to 
the gods. 

But the temple of all the temples at Wu Tai is Fu Sa Ting. It 
stands central among the others, and in it lives the Zassak lama, who 
rules all the other lamas. The Fu Sa Ting is built along the ridge 
of a hill, and is reached by a very steep path, at the top of which 
rises a flight of over a hundred steps. We climbed up and entered. 
We found a street lined on both sides with houses built in the Tibetan 
style, and evidently crowded with lamas and pilgrims. The houses 
and the people did not look clean, and the street looked worse than 
either, being partly blocked up with piles of wood and argol, to be 
used as fuel. We were taken to the room of the attendant of the 
great lama, and a snug room it was, being clean, comfortable, and 
kept warm by a charcoal fire in a well-polished brass brazier. Near 
the ceiling, just above the charcoal fire, hung a paper cylinder, like 
an inverted wheel of life, which kept constantly turning. This also 
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was a praying- wheel, and was kept in motion by the hot air ascending 
from the fire. In this way, whether the lama slept or ate, was at 
home or abroad, entertained his friends or attended to his superior, 
the wheel kept continually turning, and merit was always coming to 
his abode. Such was his idea. 

As a rule, Mongols do not need to have the doctrine that men are 
sinners pressed upon them. That they admit. They also admit the 
necessity for cancelling guilt It is the peculiar method of can- 
celling it advanced by Christianity that they hesitate to receive, 
and one of the greatest objections they have to this method is, that, 
in their opinion, a sufficient value is not attached to good works in 
wiping away sin. A man does not like to be told that all his good 
works and virtuous actions are no more than his simple duty, and 
that no amount of such works and actions can wipe away sin. 
Buddhism puts into his hand a rosary, and tells him that each 
prayer repeated has a certain value in cleansing away sin, and sends 
him on long pilgrimages to famous temples, assuring him that all 
such journeys are added as large items to the account of merit by 
which he hopes after death to do away with the accumulated sins of 
his life. Christianity tells him that counting beads and making 
pilgrimages can do nothing towards taking away his sin, and he is 
greatly shocked to find that if he admits Christianity as true, he 
must be content to learn that he has wasted a great accumulation of 
attention and persevering energy on what is useless ; but when he 
is told that he can do absolutely nothing to wipe away his sin, he is 
more shocked still, and many a man who might be content to let the 
labour he has spent on his beads and pilgrimages go for nothing, if 
some other better way of making merit were shown him, is not only 
staggered but entirely offended, when he has pressed upon him the 
doctrine of human helplessness. 

It frequently appears to a Mongol that salvation, according to 
Christianity, is altogether too easy. He is surprised to find that a 
Christian, a teacher of Christianity even, may kill vermin, eat flesh, 
nay, even marry a wife, without infringing any of the doctrines of 
his religion ; his surprise is much increased when he learns that 
Christianity is free from the almost endless prohibitions, restrictions, 
vows, and rites with which Buddhism abounds ; and when the 
freedom of Christianity dawns upon him he sometimes expresses 
himself in terms which are an unconscious echo of the words uf 
Christ, " My yoke is easy and My burden is light." 
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A little more knowledge, however, is sufficient to change his 
opinion. When he learns that salvation, according to the Christian 
idea, is not merely the cancelling of a long score of old sins, and of 
the current sins of the present, but purification from sin itself and 
the renewal of the heart, he thinks the aim an impossibility, and 
regards the purification as a process which he is not willing to be 
put through. To enter upon a contest with evil, and strive to 
eradicate it from the heart, this is a task from which he shrinks. 
He is discouraged by the thought, on the one hand, that as far as 
lie succeeds, he can claim no merit ; and on the other hand, by 
supposing that he is to maintain the unequal strife in his own 
strength, an error into which it is quite natural for him to fall, 
seeing that in working out his own salvation, according to the 
Buddhistic method, he is not accustomed to rely on any power 
higher than his own. 

From personal observation, I am inclined to think that sixty per 
cent of the male population of the country is quite a moderate 
estimate of the number of Lamas. The ambition of these men is to 
live by their religion. Most of them try, many succeed, and thus 
the energy of the country is clogged and crushed by the incubus of 
just as many men as can manage to find standing room on the super- 
stition and piety of the people. As for the lamas who cannot get 
a footing to support themselves on the religious needs of the people, 
they have to betake themselves to trade, work, herding cattle, or 
performing the most menial offices. 

The great sinners in Mongolia are the lamas, the great centres of 
wickedness are the temples. It is the system which makes the 
lamas, and places them in hot-beds of vice. Few lamas have any 
hand in their assuming the sacred garb. When children of six or 
ten years of age, their parents or guardians decide that they shall 
be lamas. The little fellows are pleased enough to put on a red 
coat, have their heads shaven, carry about the leaf of a Tibetan 
book between two boards, and be saluted as lama. It is all very 
fine at first. As mere children they do not know how much the 
full extent of their vows means. Aiter some years they do know, 
but then it is too late to turn back. They cannot get free from their 
vows — they cannot keep them ; so they break them repeatedly and 
systematically ; their conscience is seared, and now that they are 
started they do not stop with merely violating vows that they 
cannot keep, but, having cast aside . restraint and acquired a 
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momentum in sin, they go on to the most unthought-of wickedness. 
Thus it comes that the great lama religious centres are the great 
centres of sin. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has long had 
portions of the Scriptures, a translation effected many 
years since, when the country was open to missionary 
efforts. When the Russian Government closed this door 
of usefulness, as Mongolia was still accessible on the 
side of China, efforts were made in that direction. The 
Rev. Dr. Edkins was at that time in China, and to him 
the Bible Society sent a large consignment of books from 
Shanghai. In the Bible Society report for 1863 an 
account will be found of the circulation of the Bibles 
by colporteurs and others, not in Peking only, but in 
many towns and villages. Here is what Dr. Edkins 
says about the Mongolians at that period: — "During 
my visit to Peking, I commenced a distribution of 
portions of the Mongolian Scriptures in the monasteries 
established in that city. The lamas in these monasteries 
are native-born Mongols, who bound themselves to vows 
of celibacy and obedience, and afterwards came to the 
metropolis, and were enrolled in these extensive establish- 
ments. Few of them are addicted to reading, and they 
do not show, the eagerness for books which we noticed 
among the Chinese. The few books used by them 
in liturgical services are the Tibetan translation of 
their Buddhist books. They are as familiar with the 
Tibetan writings as with their own, and chant them in 
a sort of Gregorian recitative. During winter large 
numbers of Mongols encamp near the British Legation 
and the London Missionary Hospital in the city of Peking. 
They do not speak Chinese, like the resident lamas; 
but the Scriptures which they receive will be carried 
into Mongolia itself." 
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Mr. Gilmour gives some additional and more recent 
information about the Mongols in Peking. 

The great majority of Mongols, whose appearance lends picturesque- 
ness to the Chinese crowds that swarm about the busy centres of 
Peking in winter, belong to the trading class ; some few come with 
ox-carts, some on horses, but most come with camels, trains of which, 
numbering sometimes as many as sixty, may be seen making their 
way along the crowded streets, the camels taking fright at the, to 
them, unusual sights of the city, and blocking up the roadway by 
crowding their unwieldy bodies and loads together when panic- 
struck. The Peking carters, seeing them come, good-humouredly 
revile them, and give place till the caravan passes ; for though the 
Mongol is despised as ignorant, dirty, stupid, and thievish, he is 
everywhere welcomed as a customer with whom a Chinaman can 
trade profitably. In Peking there are two principal lodging-places 
of the Mongols, the Halha Kuan, situated about a mile beyond the 
north wall of the city, hence called also the Wai Kuan, or outside 
lodging, and the Li Kuan, or inside lodging, close behind the 
British Legation. 

If any one wants to see Mongol life without going to Mongolia, 
the Li Kuan is the place to see it In the open space that forms 
the market are seldom wanting a few tents, standing at the door of 
which a spectator may see the inmates boiling their tea, cooking 
their food, washing their faces, and sitting about in true Mongol style. 
Round the tents are placed creels of frozen game and poultry, and 
outside these again are ranged the camels or oxen and carts, which 
formed their means of conveyance. A small crowd of Chinese idlers 
and petty traders usually surrounds the tent door, and one member 
and another of the tent's company keeps going and coming to and 
from " the street" as the busy part of the market is called. 

The Li Kuan, with its miscellaneous crowd of Mongols, hailing from 
almost all i>arts of their wide country, is a good place to sell Christian 
books, which, carried home by the travellers on their return, can 
thus penetrate to remote and outlying places. Any one engaging in 
this kind of bookselling will often find his customers destitute of 
cash, and have to take in payment numerous and stranga articles 
of barter. 

For two months in the winter the Wai Kuan and the Li Kuan are 
lively with buyers and sellers. For a month before and a month 
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after the two busy seasons there are few buyers and sellers, but for 
eight months of the year both places look deserted and dead. 

There is an attempt among many people in our day 
to make much of Buddhism, and even to exalt it as com- 
pared with Christianity. The perusal of Mr. Gilmour's 
book, with its truthful records of Mdhgol life and char- 
acter, will thoroughly cure this illusion. Whatever colour 
may in theory be given to the doctrines of Buddhism 
by Sir Edward Arnold and other poets and romancers, 
the influence of the system on the habits and character 
of the common people, and even of the lamas, is clearly 
told by James Gilmour. 




THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, 



AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE DURING THE AMERICAN 
CIVJL WAR. 

To provide for the spiritual welfare of the army of the 
North, a Society was formed at Philadelphia under the 
designation of the Christian Commission. The object of 
this Society was to provide for the visitation of the 
camps by suitable agents, and to distribute Scriptures 
and portions of the Bible, with religious books and tracts, 
among the soldiers. It was an excellent design, and 
grew into a vast scheme of philanthropic and Christian 
usefulness. Great interest was taken in the operations 
of the Christian Commission by the good people in the 
Northern States. Appeal being made to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, at once the Committee voted 
5000 Testaments, and 10,000 portions, with the offer of 
any additional assistance that might be required. 

Altogether the Scripture Commission distributed 
1,466,748 Bibles, Testaments, or parts of Scripture; 
8,603,434 books or pamphlets; above 18 millions of 
newspapers and magazines, chiefly religious; and above 
30 millions of pages of tracts and leaflets. 

A more difficult task it was found to supply Bibles 
and religious literature to the camps and the stations of 
the armies of the South, for it was the desire of Chris- 
tians to do good to all. Before the outbreak of the war 
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there had been various Bible Societies in the Southern 
States, but they were connected with the American Bible 
Society in New York, and from that source exclusively 
had drawn their supplies of the Scriptures. The depots 
throughout the Confederate States were speedily ex- 
hausted, and there was no way apparent of meeting a 
want which the troubles and miseries of the war had 
brought. From thence also came an appeal for help to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The American 
Bible Society had previously agreed to let the South 
have a supply on credit, but declined to participate in 
the responsibility of transmitting the copies to their 
destination. 

At this juncture a Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. 
Dr. Hoge, of Richmond, Virginia, came to London. He 
attended a meeting of the Committee of the Bible 
Society, and before them made a statement of facts as to 
the impossibility of meeting the wants of the Southern 
armies without such a large supply as could be obtained 
in this country. Dr. Hoge had himself been chaplain in 
•the camp near Richmond, through which from 100,000 
to 150,000 soldiers had passed, and he bore testimony 
to the thankfulness with which any gift of good books 
would be hailed, as well as the urgent need for them. 
The noble President of the Society, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, was in the chair on that occasion, and, with his 
hearty concurrence, the Committee resolved to place at 
the disposal of the Bible Society of Virginia, one of the 
oldest organisations in America, a grant of Scriptures, 
consisting of 10,000 Bibles, 50,000 Testaments, and, 
250,000 portions of Scripture. This generous resolution 
was passed without imposing any condition, but only 
with an understanding that the utmost impartiality 
should be observed in distribution* 
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Dr. Hoge, in responding, expressed his warm acknow- 
ledgments for the liberality of the Society, and stated 
that his application had reference specially to the soldiers 
in the army, who claimed their first consideration because 
of the dangers to which they were exposed. He thought 
it probable that the whole supply would be needed in the 
camps and hospitals, but should any remain for distribu- 
tion, they should be supplied to all, without any dis- 
tinction of race, who might be willing to receive the 
Scriptures. He also said that he would undertake with 
his friends to be responsible for the grant of Bibles 
reaching its destination. 

At subsequent times other supplies were sought from 
London, Bibles and portions to the value of about £5000 
having been transmitted to the Bible Society at Augusta, 
Georgia. At how heavy a cost the introduction of the 
Scriptures was effected may be gathered from the fact 
that the freight alone cost 435 per cent, upon the invoice 
price. Dr. Myers, one of the chaplains, wrote from 
Augusta that " the scarcity of the Word of God had been 
so great that it taxes all our energies to supply the 
soldiers; and one of the evils of this war is that the 
people must wait till better days before the destitute 
can be supplied." He also states that " a most remark- 
able work of grace, or what is called a revival, had been 
in progress wherever the army was stationed for any 
time, and the demand for the Scriptures, for religious 
books, and for the preaching of the Gospel has been 
marvellous. Sometimes 2000 or 3000 volumes were 
sent to supply a single order at one point." 

Similar tidings came from Charleston, where a portion 
of the grant from London had been sent, and the soldiers 
seemed fully to appreciate the privilege which this 
supply had afforded . them. But the most gratifying 
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letter of thankful joy came from Dr. Hoge at Richmond. 
He wrote to the Committee at the Bible Honse that 
"the arrival of the Bibles was most timely. They 
were hailed with delight by officers and men, and gave 
great comfort in camps and hospitals." This letter 
appeared in the Bible Society's Report for 1 864. 

Although there was difficulty in getting American 
Bibles to the South, they were most liberally given to 
the numerous prisoners of war from the Confederate 
armies, who thus indirectly were benefited. 

The emancipation of the slaves was one of the great 
and good results of the civil war. The eagerness of 
the poor negroes to receive and learn to read the Scrip- 
tures was wonderful, for in many places they had hitherto 
been deprived of the privilege of being in any way 



In the " Life of George H. Stuart of Philadelphia," 
recently published (Nisbet & Co.), a detailed account 
is given of the work of the " Christian Commission," of 
which he was the chairman, and throughout the war the 
leading spirit. Mr. Stuart had never taken any part in 
political life, or sought distinction in that field, but he 
was widely known to all who took interest in reli- 
gious and philanthropic movements. By the friends of 
Sunday-schools, and of "Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations" — institutions which have always occupied a 
position of greater influence than in the old country — 
the name of George Stuart was universally known and 
highly honoured. In a long life of busy and successful 
mercantile enterprise, he had been brought in contact 
with most of the public men of the States, from the 
Anti-Slavery group of half a century ago to the leaders 
of the Northern States, Lincoln, Grant, and other men 
conspicuous in what Mr. Lecky has called " the heroic 
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age of America." All Mr. Stuart's personal sympathies 
were with the North and with the cause of emancipation, 
and it was natural that the Christian Commission should 
have its attention at first drawn to the soldiers of the 
Federal armies in the field, in camps, and in hospitals ; 
but the work soon extended to all Americans, the 
prisoners from the Southern armies receiving equal 
benefit with the others. 

The first members of this Commission include the 
names of men long known and honoured in the Christian 
Church, among them being Dr. Farwell of Chicago, 
Dr. Tyng of New York, Mr. Miller of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Stuart was persuaded to be the president, a post which 
he accepted with reluctance, but it was fortunate that 
his resistance was overcome by his colleagues. He con- 
tinued to guide the affairs of the Commission until the 
close of the war. There were altogether forty-seven 
members from first to last, including some of the best 
men in the country, Bishop James, Mr. Dodge, Dr. 
Boardman, Dr. Hodge of Princeton, Bishop Simpson of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Bishop M'llvaine 
of Ohio, who had in his early life been chaplain at West 
Point, at the time when most of the great generals of 
both armies were pupils together. 

It was a providential thing that this great organisa- 
tion for Christian work had been founded before the out- 
break of the civil war. From the very first the object of 
the Commission was approved and warmly commended by 
the leading men of the States. President Lincoln wrote 
a letter (which is given in facsimile in Mr. Stuart's book) 
in which he said, " Your Christian and benevolent under- 
taking for the benefit of the soldiers is too obviously 
proper and praiseworthy to admit any difference of 
opinion. I sincerely hope that your plan may be as 
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successful in execution as it is just and generous in con- 
ception." 

In the same spirit tbe plan was supported by General 
Cameron, the Secretary of War, by General M'Clellan, then 
commander-in-chief, and others of Lincoln's Cabinet and 
the officials at Washington. 

With such sanction the Executive Committee issued 
an address to the public on the 13 th of January 1862, 
setting forth the great needs of the army, and the nature 
of the work undertaken. At that time there were about 
half a million of men in the army, who had left their 
homes to endure every hardship and to risk their lives 
for the defence of the Union, and the appeal for aid to 
seek their temporal and spiritual welfare was not in vain. 
In May 1862 the agents of the Commission had begun 
to work in the camps, and with the troops on march. 
There were three classes of delegates or agents of the 
Commission, — for the camps, for the hospitals, and for 
battle-fields. Their duties were to provide supplies where 
needed, and to care specially for the sick and wounded, 
aiding the army chaplains ; and holding services, with 
the permission of the officers in command, which was never 
refused ; and distributing Bibles, Testaments, and good 
books. All the agents were zealous Christian men, who 
volunteered for the work without pay, and served for 
so many weeks or months, with the instructions of the 
Home Committee at Philadelphia. One class of agents 
got the name of " minute-men," holding themselves in 
readiness, at five minutes' notice, by telegram or other 
order, to proceed to any battle-field or hospital, however 
distant it might be. 

For detailed accounts of the services of the Commis- 
sion the reader is referred to the remarkable book of 
Mr. Stuart, which is full of strange incidents of that 
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terrible war. One event only need be mentioned here. 
At the conflict known as the battle of Gettysburg, com* 
pared with which most historical fights of the old world, 
even those of Napoleon's time, were small affairs, the 
resources of the Christian Commission were taxed to 
the utmost. Twenty thousand soldiers of both armies 
bad been left on the wide field of battle wounded, the 
number of dead being in proportion. Twenty thousand 
wounded could not be attended to by the ordinary aids, 
either for body or soul. The treasury of the Commis- 
sion, large as were its funds, was then largely overdrawn. 
With the utmost possible speed, three hundred and fifty- 
six agents of the Commission were despatched to the 
scene, with nearly a hundred thousand dollars' worth of 
stores. Before going himself to the site of the battle, 
Mr. Stuart drew up a circular at the head office stating 
the facts, and asking the privilege of drawing for different 
amounts. These circulars were filled in with the amounts 
expected from different towns, according to his estimate 
of their ability and willingness to subscribe. Boston 
was asked for ten thousand dollars ; a response was tele- 
graphed the same day, " Draw for sixty thousand ! " At 
the Merchants' Exchange there, the circular was read 
publicly ; and immediately after the prices of stocks were 
removed from the black board, the despatch from 
Philadelphia was posted up, with a note at the bottom 
that two merchants named would receive contributions at 
two desks in a large room in the Exchange. Two lines 
were instantly formed, and the money, or pledges, were 
handed in faster than they could be taken or recorded. 
Similar deeds of generosity were witnessed in all the 
great towns of the North and throughout the States 
adhering to the Government. 

Among the incidents on record was that of a poor 
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sempstress, a native of Ohio, working in England near 
Derby. She addressed a letter to the President enclos- 
ing a ^5 note to buy Bibles for the poor wounded 
soldiers of the North. Mr. Lincoln, on receiving this 
note, was deeply touched, and said to Mr. Hay, his 
private secretary, " You had better send this note with 
a letter to the President of the Christian Commission." 
Mr. Stuart kept the bank-note, purchasing its value with 
gold ; but the note he sold over and over again, realising 
for its sales about a hundred thousand dollars ! The first 
person to whom it was sold was Mr. Jay Cooke, who 
offered five thousand dollars for it, but Mr. Stuart said he 
could not have the note, but only its value in gold, for the 
note was worth a good deal more to him for the cause. 

But we must not multiply quotations from Mr. 
Stuart's book, and conclude by giving part of a letter 
written by the late honoured and revered Bishop 
M'llvaine to his friend Canon Carus of Winchester. 
The letter was written from New York, 26th May 
1 864. " I have just returned from Fredericksburg, only 
eight miles behind the fighting, where I went on an 
errand of love to the wounded men lying there, and 
where I had an opportunity of showing kindness to the 
other side, and improved it. But my sympathies and 
my nerves were sorely tried by the scenes of war- 
suffering which I saw there and was in contact with. 
How many times a day did I preach little sermons in 
the midst of wounded men, and pray with them indi- 
vidually and collectively; and how much the ministra- 
tions of the Gospel has been blessed in the army — how 
many conversions, how many pious officers! What 
noble men the chaplains are ! the unfit and perfunctory 
men being weeded out. And what an agency is thd 
Christian Commission among them ! n 
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Mr. Stuart refers to the support he had from almost 
every officer in the army and the navy of the American 
Government, and the following noble letter from General 
Grant expresses what all felt. It is dated Washington, 
January 12, 1866, from the headquarters of the armies 
of the United States: — 

G. H. Stuart, 

Chairman, U.S.C.C. 

Dear Sir, — Your letter of the nth inst., announcing that the 
L T .S. Christian Commission is on the eve of closing its work, is re- 
ceived. I hope the same labour will never be imposed on any body of 
citizens again in this country as the Christian Commission have 
gone through in the last five years. It affords me pleasure to bear 
evidence to the services rendered, and the manner in which they 
have been rendered. By the agency of the Commission much suffer- 
ing has been saved in almost every battle-field and in every hospital 
during the late rebellion. No doubt thousands of persons now living 
attribute their recovery in great part to volunteer agencies sent to 
the field and hospital by the free contributions of our loyal citizens. 
The U.S. Sanitary Commission and the U.S. Christian Commis- 
sion have been the principal agencies in collecting and distributing 
these contributions. To them the army feel the same gratitude the 
loyal public feel for the services rendered by the army. — Very 
respectfully your obedient servant, U. S. Grant. 

Similar testimonies were given by many of the officers 
of both services, as Sherman, Meade, Howard, Farragut, 
after the conclusion of the war, as they had zealously 
supported the efforts of the Christian Commission 
throughout the years of anxiety and of sorrow. But we 
must turn to the efforts of Christian men who laboured 
to do what good they could for the armies of the South. 

To the mission of the Rev. Dr. Hoge of Richmond, 
Virginia, to England, and the gifts he obtained from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Religious 
Tract Society, allusion has already been made. Knowing 
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that Dr. Hoge and his friends had striven to dispense to 
the best of their ability the gifts sent by the old country, 
I wrote to ask some details of the methods of distribution. 
Dr. Hoge sends the following letter, dated Richmond, 
Virginia, May 16, 1892: — 

My dear Sir, — Several accounts of my "running the blockade" 
were published in the Virginia papers during the war; none of 
them written by myself. 

On my return home, I sent copies of the Bibles that had reached 
Virginia through the blockade-running vessels to several of our 
most distinguished Con federate Generals, such as General Robert 
E. Lee, General Joseph E. Johnston, and others. Each of them in 
his reply bore such testimony to the value of the Holy Scriptures, 
that now, since the last of them has died, I am going to publish 
the letters in some widely circulated periodical, like the Century 
or Harper's Magazine, with a preface giving an account of my 
adventures, going out from Charleston, S. Carolina, and coming in 
at Wilmington, N.C., the last of the Confederate ports to be made 
inaccessible to the Federal blockading fleet — Yours very truly, 

Moses D. Hoge. 

This letter is a welcome communication, as we had 
not heard for some years about Dr. Hoge, and we 
are glad to learn his intention of patting on record his 
most interesting experiences during the war. It is plain 
that any unwillingness to avail themselves of the offered 
help of the Christian Commission for the South arose 
from the attitude of the political authorities, and not 
from any lack of good feeling on the part of Christian 
soldiers like Lee, or Stonewall Jackson ; nor from the 
inactivity of men like Dr. Hoge and the Christian 
ministers who had formerly supported Bible Societies of 
their own. 

" Running the blockade " implied no little personal risk 
and danger, but it was the only way of getting the 
Bibles and religious books to the armies of the South. 
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The commanders of the blockade-running vessels were 
daring men, whose chief motive was driving a good 
business, as many necessaries and all luxuries of life 
must reach the planters and slave-holders from abroad. 
If the reader wishes to know the story of a blockade- 
running captain, it is told in a most graphic way by a 
Scotch skipper, formerly residing in the Southern States, 
but who made a good thing by running goods for sale, 
in spite of the alert watchfulness of the Federal cruisers. 
The book is called "Adventures of a Blockade-Runner" 
(Fisher Unwin & Co.). 

The total suppression of the supremacy of the Southern 
States at Washington after the defeat of the Confederates, 
and the emancipation of the coloured races by Lincoln's 
proclamation, marks a new era in the history of the 
American Republic. It will take a long time to redress 
the wrongs of the past, and to bring the freed men up to 
the desired level of citizenship ; but the work has been 
successfully begun, and the result will be watched with 
interest in all civilised countries. 



THE END. 
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A BRAVE FIGHT, AND OTHER STORIES. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8ro. 2s. 6d. 



STEP BY STEP THROUGH THE BIBLE. A Soripture H.torr 
for Little Children. By Edith Ralph. With a Preface V/ 
Cunningham Geikii, D.D., LL.D., and Twelve Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6<L 



HELPFUL THOUGHTS fob oun YOUNG WORKING SISTERS. 
By One who is Stepping Westwards. 16mo. Is, 6d. 
"A delightful little Tolume. Toung Christian women, In whatever rank 
of life, will find these pages full of stimulating as well as oomfortlng reflec- 
tions." — Record. 

" An excellent little book of wise and loving counsel which deserves to 
here an extensive eirouUtlon. "—Church Belli. 
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UBS. LESTER'S GIRLS AND THEIR SERVICE. By the Author 
of M Miss Mexeton's Oirli and their Coiinrmation. * WithFrontfc- 
pieoe. Grown 8vo. 2s. 6<L 



by young women. Its tone and teaching ere ell we eonld wiah."—M*eenL 

M Im evident truthfulness end fidelity to nature meke oe think that tt li 
founded apon much experience of young girls in the working dees. To eaeh 
tt would, no doubt, be exceedingly Interesting."— lifsrary Churchman. 



HISS UABSTOITS GIRLS and their confirmation. 

With Frontispiece, Grown 8to. Is. 



By the Rev. DAVID MaoBWAN, D.D. 

THIS YEAR. Anniversary Addresses for the Young. Second 
Edition. Square 16mo. Is. 



By the Rev. JAMBS WELLS, M.A. 

BIBLE OBJECT-LESSONS. Addresses to Children. -With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8to. 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE ECHOES : Addresses to the Young. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. fie, 

BIBLE CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Crown 8m 8s. 6d. 

BLXE IMAGES. With Illustrations. Crown 8va 8s. fid. 

** Mr. WeUs has In these volumes been oontent to restrict himself to en 
endeavour to win and instruct the young. He baa done this wlthadmirablo 
■kin, with great transparency of meaning, vividness of treatment and nicety 
of discrimination, combined with a befitting freedom and an Impressive 
earnestness. LUtrmry World. 

" Mr. Wells oontiives by a rtudiod plainness of diction, by the •ImpHorty 
and directness of his style, by his evident earnestness and kindliness, and a 
wealth of illustrative aneodotes, to minimise the difficulties which children 
have to encounter in grasping new and especially abstract Mess."— 6Vof risaa 



M A good book for young 



its, or for reading at a sewing-class attended 
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By Lady DTJNBOYNE. 



CHARITY. A Tale. With Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 2a. 
HSR LIFE'S WORK. A Tale. With Illustrations. Grown 0V0. 



"The stony, which la pleasantly and touchingly told, is thoroughly ■ultaMn 
for a gift-boor* for girls of the upper clnsBei."— gaanKon. 



THE KINO'S ME88AOE. A Book for the Young. With Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8to. 3a. 6d. 

"The mikm of aolld teaching and f errant appeal with a oheerful outlook 
on Ufa we hare seldom, if over, seen more happily exemplified. Dr. Wilson's 
book Is as winsome as it is wise, thoroughly human in its spirit and robust 
In Its tone and teaching. "—Christian LtatUr. 

"No better book than this very thoughtful, clearly and beautifully written 
and tastefully illustrated volume, could be put into the hands of ths young." 
— Abttdttn Fra Prut, 

THE GOSPEL AND ITS FRUITS. A Book for the Young. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8to, 3s. to. 

"Exceedingly plain, practical, and pointed, full of striking and ingenious 
Illustrations.''— .4 bmfern Journal. 

OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN: The Lord's Prayer Familiarly Ex- 
plained and Illustrated for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Grown 8vo. 2s. 6cL 

" Dr. Wilson graduated long sinos as a prophet of God who has a voice for 
the young. His explanation of the Lord's Prayer has made him a dear friend 
to many a parent as well as child. "—PrubyUria* Churchman. 

"Dr. Wilson's addresses are admirable specimens of what productions of 
the kind should be, pithy, pointed, and practical, and abounding In once- 
SjOtes and lUnstrations. w — CongrtgaHanal Rtvit*. 



By ANNA LBHRBR 
SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST; or, Chapters of 
Church History. With Preface by the Rev. F. V. Mathct, 
11. A., Canon of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



3s. 6d. 



By the Rev. J. H. WILSON. 
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By L. T. MEADE 

A LONDON BABY : The Story of King Roy. With ninstratiom 
Grown 8ro. 2s. 
" Very touching and sad, though the end Im happy."— A Ukentnun. 

THE CHILDREN'S PILGRIMAGE. With Illustrations. Or. fax 
6a. 

"Displays TiTid oonoeptlon of character, and clear, graphic descriptfcyi 
The itory ia fall of Incident and adTenture."— LUerary Ckurehman. 



By Mra WINSOOM. 

DEAR OLD ENGLAND. A Description of our Fatherland. Dedi- 
cated to all English Children. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

"English children will find much that is well worth knowing, and woA 
told, in this oopioualy illustrated Tolume."— Chrittian World. 



By the Rev. W. W. TTJLLOOH, BJ>. 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 
Told for Boys and Girls all over the World. With Frontispiece, 
Crown 8ro, 2s. 6<L ; with gilt edges, 8a. 6d. 

Revised bt the Queeh. 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Told for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt edges, 
8s.6d. 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. Told for 
Boys and Girls all orer the World. With Two Portraits. Crown 
8»o, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 



Digitized by 
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THE "CHIMES" SERIES. 

Grown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6<L each. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL. 

L BILVEB CHIMES ; or, Olire. 

2. DAPHNE'S DECISION; or, Which Shall it Be. 

8. CASSANDRA'S CASKET. 

4. POPPIES AND PANSIES. 

5. REX AND REGIN A ; or, The Song of the River. 

6. STORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 

7. DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS, 
a HEATHER AND ttartotctt,. 

& THE ROSES OF RINGWOOD. A Story for Children. 
10. IN THE PURPLE. 



Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 

L WINNING HIS LAURELS ; or, The Boyi of St. Raglan's. $y 
F. M. Holmes. 

2. THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOLGIRL. By Gragi Bto- 

BINO. 

a WHAT A MAN SOWETH. By Grace Stubbing. 

4. DULCI BEL'S DAT DREAMS ; or, The Graod, Sweet Song. 
By Mrs. Marshall. 

a THE LADS OF LUND A. By Jessie M E. Saxbt. 

a THE TARL'S YACHT. By Jessie M. E. Saxbt. 

7. A NEW EXODUS; or, The Exiles of the Zilierthsl. A Story 
of the Protestanta of the Tyrol. By Catherine Rat. 

a GRACE MURRAY. A Story. By Ella Stone. 

9. MR. ORDERS GRANDCHILDREN. By Cecilia Selbt 
Lowndes. 

\0. WHERE THE DEW FALLS IN LONDON. By Sara*, 

DOUDNET. 



THE "LAUREL 99 SERIES. 
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THE "SUNSHINE" SERIES. 



Crown Svo. Numerous Illustrations, ts. each. 

1. THROUGH SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. By Ha Hobnibbook* 

2. A SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Howard. 

a OLIVER'S OLD PICTURES; or, The Magic Circle. By Mn. 
Marshall. 

4. RUBY AND PEARL ; or, The Children at Castle Aylmer. By 
Mrs. Marshall. 

6. LADY TEMPLE'S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Everett 

Green. 

«. A LONDON BABY : The Story of King Roy. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HIDDEN HOMES ; or, The Children's Discoveries. By M. A. 

Pacll Riplet. 

8. AN UN WILLING WITNESS. By Miss Ltster. 

9. OUR NEIGHBOUR, WIDOW YATES. By Grace Stebbdio* 

Ul BIBLE PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Containing Illustrations of 
oyer 1000 Passages of Scripture from the Works of Travellers 
and other Sources. By Alfred B. Knight. 



Crown 8vo, Numerous IWustratioru, 1$, 6d. eaek, 

L THE STORY OF JOHN MARBBCK: A Windsor Organist of 
» 800 Years Ago. By Mrs. Marshall. 

% MY GRANDMOTHER'S PICTURES. By Mrs. Marshall. 

& THE OLD VIOLIN ; or, Charity Hope's Own Story. By Edith 
0. Kenton. 

4. A BOY'S WILL. By Ellen L. Davis. 

6. SPOILT GUY. By Darlrt Dale. 

6. HIGH AND LOWLY : A Tale of Hearts and Homes. By Ellen 

L. Davis. 

7. PETER PENGELLY. By Rev. Jaoeson Wrat. 

6. NELLIE GRAHAM; or, The Story of a Commonplace Woman* 
By Ella Stone. 



THE " HABBECK " SERIES. 
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THE "SWEETBRIAR" SERIES. 

A New Series of Volumes. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8\o, 
Ss. 6<L each. 

SWEETBRIAR; or, Doings in Priorsthorpe Magna. By A0NI8 

GlBERNE. 

COULYING CASTLE; or, A Knight of the Olden Days. By 
Agnes Gibernb. 

AIMISe : A Tale of the Days of James the Second. By AoNSS 
Gibebne. 

LILLA THORNE'S VOYAGE; or, "That Far Remembrancer." 
By Grace Stbbbino. 



THE " ROUNDABOUT " SERIES. 

Extra crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

THE RIGHT ROAD. A Manual for Parents and Teachers. By 
J. Kramer. 

THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Desert, 
and Palestine. Profusely Illustrated. By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
and an Essay on Egyptology and the Bible, by Edodard Naville. 



AMERICAN TALES. 

With Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Prentiss. 

-OUR RUTH : A Story of Old Times in New England. By Mrs, 
Prentiss. 

PINE NEEDLES AND OLD TARNS. By Susan Warner. 

THE BLUE FLAG AND THE CLOTH OF GOLD. By Anna 

Warner. j 

MOTHER'S QUEER THINGS; or, A Bag of Stories. By Anna | 
Warner. 

.AVIS BENSON ; or, Mine and Thine, be. By Mrs. Prentiss. 

1 
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BIBLE HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 



"THE WORD" SERIES. 

By Subah and Anna Wabnir, Authors of " The Wide, Wide 
World,* "Queechy/'&c. 



• WUk IUuttrafrmt, Plain and Coloured. Grown 810. tu 6a\ each* 

The aim of this Series of Volumes is 10 to set forth the Bible inci- 
dents end oourse of history, with its train of actors, as to see them la- 
the eiroumstanoes and colouring, the light and shade, of their actual, 
existence. 

The volumes embody, as far as possible, all the known facta, 
natural, social, and historical, which are required for the illustration, 
and elucidation of the Bible narrative. 

L WALES FROM EDEN : The Scripture Story from the Creation, 
to the Death of Abraham. 

1 THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL : The Scripture Story from the Birth 
of Isaac to the Death of Jacob, 

8. THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH: The Scripture Story from the 
Death of Solomon to the Captivity. 

4. THE BROKEN WALLS OF JERUSALEM AND THE RE- 
BUILDING OF THEM. In continuation of "The House of 
Israel" and "The Kingdom of Judah," and completing the. 
work. 

6. THE STAR OUT OF JACOB: The Scripture Story Illustrating 
the Earlier Portion of the Gospel Narrative. 
These nve books form a most comprehensive and attractive commentary 
en the Scriptures suited to the requirements of the young. More real Know- 
' ledge in true child language, and within the understanding of children, it 
has never been our privilege to meet with before. We are disposed to envy ' 
those young friends who srs fortunate enough to number them among their * 
literary p o s se s sions, for although pre-eminently children 'a books, they sre 
yet well able to impart instruction to children of a larger growth."— Mock. 

"There is a pleasant freshness and reality oonveyed to the old, well-worn 
stories, which will make children understand the details of Eastern life and 
the manners and customs of the old pastoral times. *The Word ' 8erles will 
be a oharmlng gift to young people. m —A tktnaum. 

M We doubt whether any one has ever told 'the old, old story' more, 
attractively, for children at least, than the author of the « Wide. Wide World. ' 
Whatever fame she may have won by her works of notion will be greatly 
Increased by her success in writing these marvellous atoriea " — ChriMUtn* 



WoHi. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 



With JUustratunu, Handsomely bound in doth, gilt edyc*. 
Grown 8vo, Ss. €<L each. 

•* Children welcome with glee the volumes comprised in Nlebefi ' Golden 
Ladder Series,' for they are full of Interest, even though they are stories 
with a moral, whic 1 . is always a high-toned one. " — Liverpool CourUr. 

M 1 The Golden Ladder Series ' of story -books, so much appreciated for their 
excellence. They oaa be all safely recommended to the notioe of tesoheri 10 
being especially suitable as rewards, while no school library can be said %o 
be complete without a selection from them . "— SchoolmaaUr. 

L THE GOLDEN LADDER : Stories Illustrative of the Basil* 
tadec. By Susan and Anna B. Wabnbb. 

1 THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Susan Wabnbb, 

S. QUEECHY. By Susan Warner. 

4. MELBOURNE HOUSE. By Susan Wabnib. 

5. DAISY. By Susan Wabnbb. 

6. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Susan Wabnib. 

7. THE OLD HELMET. By Susan Wabnbb. 

t. NETTIE'S MISSION : Stories Illustrative of the Lord's 
Prayer. By JULIA Mathews. 

9. GLEN LUNA; or, Dollars and Cents. By Anna B. Wabnib. 

10. DRAYTON HALL. Stories Illustrative of the Beatitudes, 

By Julia Mathews. 

11. WITHIN AND WITHOUT : A New England Story. 

11 VINEGAR HILL STORIES : Illustrative of the Parable of 
the Sower. By Anna B. Wabnbb. 

13. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. Bj Joanna Mathews. 

14. WHAT SHE COULD AND OPPORTUNITIES^ By 

8U8AN Wabnbb. 

15. TRADING AND THE HOUSE IN TOWN. 

16. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By Julia Mathews. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES-contlnued. 



17. HOLD EN WITH THE CORDS. By the Author of 14 Within 

and Without" 

18. GIVING HONOUR : Containing " The Little Camp on Eagkr 

HOI" and 11 Willow Brook." Bj Susan Wabhbb. 

19. GIVING SERVICE : Containing " Soeptrat and Ofowiw" 

and "The Flag of Traoo." By Susan Wabnbb. 

ta GIVING TRUST: Containing "Bread and Oranges " acd 
"TheBapidi of Niagara." By Susan Wabnbb. 
%• The Take intheUut three Volumes are Illustratim tfthe 



21. WYOH HAZEL. A Tale. By Susan and Anna Wabnbb. 

21 THE GOLD OF CHICKAREE. A Sequel to M Wyob 

HaseL" By Susan and Anna B. Wabnib. 
88. DIANA. By Susan Wabnbb. 
24. MY DESIRE. By Susan Wabnbb. 
Iff. THE END OF A COIL. By Susan Wabnbb. 
20. THE LETTER OF CREDIT. By Susan Wabnbb. 

27. NOBODY. By Susan Wabnbb. 

28. STEPHEN, M.D. By Susan Wabnbb. 

29. A RED WALLFLOWER. By Susan Wabnbb. 

80. DAISY PLAINS. By Susan Wabnbb. . * 

81. GROSS CORNERS. By Anna B. Wabnbb. 

82. MISTRESS MATOHETTS MISTAKE. By Emma Mas- 



88. YOURS AND MINE. By Anna B. Wabnbb. 

84. ONE LITTLE VEIN OF DROSS. By Mrs. Ruth Lamb. 

8d. OAK BEND; or, Patienoe and her Schooling. By Anna 
B. Wabnbb. 

86. A CANDLE IN THE SEA ; or, Winter at Seal's Head. 
A Book about Ughthontei. By Hot. B. A. Rand. 



Lobd's Pbatbb. 



IBAI.f- 
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THE "GOLDEN SILENCE " SERIES OF TALES. 

With IUwtrations. 
Small Crown 8vo. Attractively bound in doth. I A. 6d. each, 

GOLDEN 8ELENCE ; or, Annals of the Birkett Fomilj of Crawford- 
under-Wold. By Mn. Marshall. 

THE STOBY OF OUB ENGLISH BIBLE AND WHAT IT COST. 
By Mn. Batlt. 

STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. Peentobs. 

WHAT KATY DID. By Susan Cooltdgb. 

♦ 

lfOBAG: A Tale of Highland life. By Mrs. Milne Bab, Author of 
"Rinaultrie," "Geordy's Tryst," &©. 

AUNT JANE'S HERO; or, Sorrow and Sunshine. By Mrs. 
Prentiss. 

MAGGIE AND BESSIE, AND THEIR WAY TO DO GOOD. 
By Joanna H. Mathews. 

BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE By Joanna H. Mathews. 

BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Mathbwb. 

THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna B. Wabneb. 

WHEN I WAS YOUNG. By Mrs. Mabsham> 

THE HOME AT GREYLOOK. By Mrs. Prentiss. 

MICHAEL'S TREASURES : or, Ohoioe Silver. By Mrs. MAmmif 1^ 
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THE "GOLDEN SILENCE" SERIES — Oontmutd, 



CISSY'S TROUBLES. 87 Dabliy Dale. 



UTTLB BRICKS. By D ablet Dale. 

EFFnrS FRIENDS ; or, Chronicles of the Wood* and Shore. 

MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, Little Snowdrop's Minion. 
By Hn. MARSHALL. 

MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By Mrs. Marshall. 

A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By Lady Dukbotnb. 

ESTHER'S JOURNAL. A Tale of Swin Pension life. By a 
Resident. 

THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girl*. 

STBLLAFONT ABBEY; or, "Nothing New." By Emma Marshal** 

A SUNBEAM'S INFLUENCE; or, Eight Years After. By Lady 
Duhboynb. 

SUSY'S SACRIFICE. 

KENNETH FORBES. 

THE CHILDREN OF BLACKBERRY HOLLOW. 

THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTS. By Rer. R. 
Newton, D.D. 

MR. RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. 

THERESA'S JOURNAL. 

GRAN. ByE. A.B.D. 

PATS INHERITANCE. By Mrs. Marshall. 

IN THE MIST. A Tale. By Rose Porter. 

THE OTHER HOUSE. A Tale. By Mart R. Hioham. 
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DOLLY'S CHARGE" SERIES. 



With Illustration. Small Crown 8vo. 1$. each, 
L DOLLY'S* CHARGE. By Mi— Marshall. 
1 THE LITTLE PEAT-CUTTERS ; or, The Song of Love. By 
Mrs. Marshall. 

8. PRIMROSE ; or, The Belli of Old Effingham. By Mr*. Marshall. 
4. THE BOY GUARDIAN. By 0. E. Boweh. 

6. GENTLEMAN JIM. By Hn. Prentiss. 

6w OUR LADDIE. By Miss L. J. Tomlinbon. 

7. VIOLET IN THE SHADE. By Mrs. Marshall. 

8. LIGHT ON THE LILY. By Mrs. Marshall. 

a A ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. By Mrs. MARSHALL, 
la ALICE'S PU PIL. B y Bliss M'Clijjtook. 
1L HEATHERCUFFE ; or, It's no Concern of Mine. By Mrs. 
Mambatt. 

12. ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY PASOO& By G. Nobwai. 
18. MISS BROWN'S BASKET. By Mrs. HKNRT Charles. 

14. LOTTA'S LIFE MISTAKE. By Mrs. EVERED Poole. 

15. THE PRINCESSES OF PENRUTH. By Mart H. Dkbenham. 

16. SEE FOR YOURSELF. By Grace Stebbino. 

17. SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Barclay. 

18. PARSON'S GREEN. By G. Norway. 

191 HELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. 

20. THE CAPTAIN'S STORY ; or, The Disobedient Son. 

2L CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missionary's Wits. 

22. FRANK GORDON, by F. R. Gocldino ; and LITTLE JACK, 

by Ajtna Warner. 
28. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. A Story of Summer and Winter 

. Holidays. By Mrs. Marshall. 
24. BOTH SIDES. By Jessie W. Smith. 

26. STEPHEN GILMORB'S DREAM ; or. Coals of Fire. By Jessti 
W. Smith. 

26. JUDITH THE STRANGER. By the Hon. Gertrude Bos 

OA WEE. 

27. THE GATE IN PARK LANK By the Hon. Gertrude Boi 

OA WEN. 

28. SIMPLE LESSONS FROM NATURE. By the Hon. M. C. Letch. 

29. THE SPOILT TWINS. By Emily Dibdin. 

30. BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and Other True Stories. By Miss 

Hayeboal. 

2L SAM'S MISSION. By Beatrice Marshall, Author of " Dolly's 

Charge," Ac 
*2. KATIE : A Daughter of the Kins. 
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NISBET'S JUVENILE LIBRARY. 



"Capital books, wall printed, tastefully bound, and containing a good deal 
W letterpress. We do not know a cheeper series at the pries." JwnJsr 
oaass t Ckroniclt. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

HERBERT PERCY. 

PASSINQ CLOUDS. 

WARFARE AND WORK. 

EVELYN G&EY. 

THE CHRISTMAS STOOKENGk 

SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. 

SILVER SANDS. 

THE KNOTS TOM GILLIES TIED AND UNTIED. 



THE SELECT SERIES OP BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 



With Illuttrationi. Small Grow* 8vo. St, 6U nek. . 

THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE: Their Seenes and their 
L ess on i. By the Rot. John Uaowaxlaxm, LL.D. 

LIFE : A Series of Mustrationa of the Divine Wisdom in the Forms* 
Structures, end Instincts of Animal*. By p. H. Goose, F.R.8. 

LAND AND SEA. By P. H. Goes*, F.R.8. 

THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By P. fl. Goes a. 
F.R8. Two Vols. 

TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portrait* from Life In the> 
Days of the Reformation. 

BYBWAYS IN PALESTINE. By Jam** Prim, M.R.A.S. 



Witk IUutkrUiant. 16mo. It. 6d, each. 
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THE " PILGRIM" SERIES. 

POPULAR EDITIONS OP STANDARD BOOK8. 

Small Grown 8vo, numerous Illustration*, £$. each ; with gUt edges* 
t*. 6<L each. 

1. BUNTAN , 8 PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
X BUNYAN'S HOLY WAR. 

3. FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 

4. THE THRONE OF DAVID: From the Consecration of fee 

Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. 
By the Rev. J. H. Inoraham. LL.D. 

0. THE PRINOE OF THB HOUSE OF DAVID; or. Three 
Yean in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. Inobiham, * 

LL.D. 

1 THB PILLAR OF FIRE ; or, Israel in Bondage. By the Rer. 
J. H. Inoraham, LL.D. 

T. BEN-HUR ; or, The Days of the Messiah. By Lzw WallaO* 

8. THE LAMPLIGHTER. By M. OuMOm. 

9. UK OLE TOM'S CABIN. By Mr*. H. Stows. 
10. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

IL MY DESIRE By Susan Wabneb. 

IS. NOBODY. By Susan Wabneb. 

13 THB FAIROHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. Shebwood. 

14. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

15. DERBY. A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte 

Elizabeth. 

XL ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By P. H. Gosse. 
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THE " PILGRIM w SXRIES-oontlnned. 

If. GREAT MEN : A Series of Lecture*. By the Uie Re*. 
Frederic Mtebs, M.A. 

18. TOO LATE FOR THE TIDE-HILL. By ReT. E. A. Rand. 

19. LITTLE WOMEN. By L. M. Alcott. 

SO. DRAYTON HALL. By Julia Mathews. 
SL THE END OF A COIL. By Sua** Wabneb. 
22. OLEN LUNA. By Anna Washes. 
tl DIANA. By Susan Wabneb. 

24. STEPHEN, M.D. By Susan Wabneb, 

25. MELBOURNE HOUSE. By Susan Warjoee. 
21 BIBLE WARNINGS. By Rev. Dr. NlWTON. 

27. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTER. 

28. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Susan Wabneb. 

29. DAISY. By Susan Wabneb. 
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